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PREFACE. 



These oro few tasks more thankless and more open to blame than writing 
on English Grammar, which is as yet misettled, and must be so while phi- 
lology is in its childhood, and so little light has been thrown on the philo- 
logy of the English tongue. Every one, too, has his own way of thinking 
on English Gnunmar; and for the one he has taken, the writer of this book 
asks the kindly feeling of h^ readers. H« has thought it right to look 
rather to theii|ioken than the written tongue^ and to seek his standard 
among that body of the Southern English, with whom English has always 
been a living tongue^ and from among whom our greatest writers and 
speakers have arisen. To bring forward anything new is to unsettle what 
has already been done, and is commonly to be shunned, while what is new 
is not always true; but the writer has, nevertheless, chosen to go on in 
the fresh )fti^ which Home Tooke and Latham have so well followed, 
rather than ttthink that even what they have carried out is all that can 
be done. W 

As this is a work which will go into the hands of childjnen, and of working 
men among others, the writer hasy so for as he can^ put everything in com- 
mon English, and shunned Latinisms, so that he may be the more readily 
understood. 

This, too, is one of a set of grammars, and it has been thought right to 
bring within it the comparative philology of the several tongues, which 
otherwise would have had to be given with each grammar. 

In drawing up this book and the Diclionaiy which is to follow it, the 
writer has made use of the collections begmi by him two-and-twenty years 
ago, but he has greatly availed himself of the works of others, and among 
tiiCTa those of the following writers: — ^^Ufric, Ben Jonson, Dr. WaJlis, 
Hickes, Junius, Coles, Skinner, James Harris, Dr. Johnson, Dilworth, 
Bishop Lowth, Dr. Ash, Bailey, Barretti, Home Tooke, Priestley, Sheridan, 
Lindley Murray, Walker, Euddiman, Noah Webster, Cobbett, Bosworth, 
David Booth, Alexander Crombie, B. Thorpe, Dr. Latham, Joseph E. 
Worcester, Goold Brown, Grimm, Bopp, Adelung, Vater, and Baske. 
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GRAMMAR 



OP 



THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 



Sfkbchkhowledgb, or Philology, is one of the branches of Folkknowledge, 
cr Ethnology. Folkknowledge shows ns the several stocks to which man- 
land belong; ^)eechknowledge, their several ways of speech and the laws 
wlddi these follow. These branches of learning have only lately sprung up, 
and are still in their youth. It is, however, now well enough known that 
aU mankind belong to several great stocks or families of races, as the Indo- 
European, the Chinese, the Syro-Arabian, the Americo-Indian ; and each of 
these is again further divided. Thus, under the Indo-European come the 
Germanic, the Slavonic, the Celtic, and other great families. The Germanic 
stock again includes or brings together the English, High Dutch, and Scan- 
dinavian. The Celtic stock includes the Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Breton. 

Conmionly, the classification for Speechknowledgo is the same as for Folk- 
knowledge ; but it does not follow that those who speak the same tongue 
belong to the same stock. Thus, there are Welsh and Irish who speak 
EngliBh, and Bretons who speak French. The groundwork of the classifi- 
cation, however, being taken from the stock or race to which the tongue 
belongs, it is needful to say someiliing of Folkknowledge, so far as it throws 
light upon the subject we have in hand. 

Hie leading great stocks in Europe ftro the following:— 

Indo-Euxopean; an Englluli, Wolnh, Irlnh, lYonch, IliURians, Qlpseys. 
Ug&o-Tabtabian or Finmuii ; as Magyars, Fins, Laps, Basques. 
TnKKiSH; osTnrks. 
Sy&o-Ababian; as Jews. 

The Indo-European is the grcato.st of those, and the mightiest In the world, although 
more sonld belong to tlie Chinese stock. The Indo-Kuropoans reach Aroni Bunnah through 
Western Asia, spreading over Europe and further throughout North and South America; 
and the £uroi>ean branches are thus divided :— 

Gebmamic : Anglo-Suovian . . English, Amerlco-Engllsh. 

Old Saxons, Burgundianty Ootht, Vandah, Juta, 

Longbearrfs, Danes. 
Frisian!! of Friesolnnd, Heligoland, and Jutland. 
Kctherlanders, Hollanders, and Flemings. 

Ijoyr Dutch l/ow Dutch, or Germana 

High Dutch . . . .High Dutch, or Gormana 

German Swiss 
Scandinavians ..Danes and Norwegian* 
Swedea 
Icelanders. 

Celtic : Welsh Welsh of Wales. 

CUdComiih. 
Bretons of Brittany. 

Irish Irish of \Te\aiv^ ^ . 

Irtsh OT T.TSfe ot t\v<t ^«iVeKv'«\^fieI»»ftk. 
Manx of tYie lAft ot '^i^axu 
B 
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)IiXKDCn.TO RoKAx: Italian Italians. 

French Frrach. Canadbna. 

Frencb Swim 

Saroyarda. 
Iberian SfxanianU AmCTieo-S paniai ii a . 

POTtiM^iieae, BnziBan&. 

Siciliana. 

5Ardinian&. 

Wallach Wallachian^ 

HnxEMc: Hellenic Greeks 

Albanun Albanians 

Armenian Armenians. 

•M.A voxic : Cliekh Chekhs or Bohemfans 

Sloyaks of Bnngarj. 

Poles. 
Boss I!a-«8ians 

SlaTODiaiUb 

Croats. 
Lithoanic Lithuanians. 

Ttie leadine livinc tonf^es beloni^tng: to the Germanic stock are fbe Enf^ah, FHaian, 
Netherlandish or Flemish (sometimes called Dntch), High Dutch (sometfanes called Ger- 
man), Danish, SwetU5h, and Icelandic. Theae again may be thus daaiified: — 

AxoLO-Si'EviAX . . English 

Frisian. 
Low Dtttch .... Flemish or Netherlandbh. 

Ijow Dntch or Piatt Dutch. 
High Dutch ....Hich Dutch. 
N<MB8S Danish or Xorwftgian. 

Swedish. 

Icelandic. 

These islands seem to haye been first settled by the great Enskardian or Iberian stodc, 
belonging to the Ugro-Tartarian, and whidi once spread over Western Europe, and of which 
all that is left are the Basques in Spidn. unless the Fins of sereral Idnds are Ukeviae to be 
reckoned, and unless in the west of Ireland some Iberian blood still lingers under the name 
uf Spanish, as the common belief there is. The Iberians were slaughtered or driven out of 
Britain by the Celts : but in the time of the Romans, the Silnres, in South Wales, still had a 
Spanish look, as Tacitus tells us. The Celts were yielding bcfisre inroads of the Belgians In 
Britain and Ireland, when the Romans made themselves masters of the islands, and for a time 
stayed the downfall of the Celts In the fifth century after Christ, however, the Roman 
might tottered, the Germani rushed on the Roman empire and swept all before them. In 
these islands the Celts threw off the Roman yoke, but not long to hold the sway; for the 
Northern Germani, of English kin, came over the North Sea and b^gan to settle <hi Uie east- 
em shore, slowly spreading themselves tfll all the islands fell under their yoke. 

In the Roman time the Saxons and Frisians who were on the west side of Jutland, made 
th ir first inroads, and hence the Celts called all the Germanic comers Saxons, as the Welsh, 
Iiish, and HiglUanders do to this day. The Frisians, Saxons, and Jutes seem to have been 
among the first who made good their landing, and set up the commonwealths of Kent, of the 
Southrick or Surrey, of the East, Middle, South, and West Saxons, and of Wight Hie 
English, however, passing fttmi tiieir seat in the east of Jutland to the west, soon tocdi the 
leadership, and the names of the other Germani were lost in theirs, giving to the land, folk, 
speech, and laws, the name of English. The English, Warings, and Frisians, were very 
near akin, their speech much alike, and their laws the same, so that they readily mingled 
together in these islands, as they did in Russia. The old or first Danes seem to have been 
near akin to the English, as were the Jutes, Vandals, and Bructwara ; and all of these had 
more or less share in the first settlement Under the name of English, all England, to the 
north of the Thames, and up to the Highlands of Wales and Scotland, was filled by them, 
the leading commonwealths being those of the North and South FoQc of East Englidi, of 
Lindsey. of the Wicdi, of the Middle English or Mercians, of Bemida and Deiri in North- 
umberland, of Cumberland, and Lothian. 

It seems very likely that English sea-kings were among the first who seated themselves on 
the shores of South Wales, Anglesea, Scotland, and Ireland ; their settlements, like those in 
England, being afterwards taken by the Northmen or ScandinaviansL 

Note.— The Frisians, who speak much like the West Somerseters, still hold themselves 
as our kinsmen, and the likeness of the two tongues is well shown in their common saying : — 

Good butter and good cheese. 
Is good Enc^lsh and good Freese. 

8oiM of flhakspetre't plays have been pat into FHsian almost word far word. 
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Mr. ITaTbertsTna, In Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Wordbook, ffiye» the folLoidag song of the 
Counteas of Blcssington in English and hi Land-Fri^dan:— 



What art thou, life? 
A weary strife 

Of pain, care, and sorrow; 
Long hours of grief, 
And joys how brief! 

That vanish the morrow. 
Death, what are thou, 
To whom all bow. 

From sceptred king to slave ? 
The last, best friend. 
Our cares to end. 

Thy empire's in the grave. 
Wlien all have fled 
Thou giv'st a bed. 

Wherein we calmly sleep; 
The wounds all healed, 
The dim eyes sealed. 

That long did wake and weep I 



Hwat bist dou, libben? 
len wirch stribjcn 

Fen pine, noed (1) in so&rch ; 
Lange oeren fen smerte 
In nochten ho koart ! 

Det fordwine (2) de moams. 
D^ad, hwat bist dou, 
Ta hwaem alien bnwgje, 

F^i de scepterde kening t« deslawe? 
De Iffitste, baeste fr^on, 
Om UW8 soargen to eii\jen, 

Dyn gebiet <3) is yngt graef. 
We::neer se alien binne fled 
Jonwst do ien bsed, 

Wser wy kalm yn sliepe; 
De wounen alle hele, 
De digerige eagen segele, 

Dy lang diene wel^e in gepje. 



(1) Need. (2) Dwindle. (3) From bid to command. 
It is much to be wished the Frisian tongue were better known here- 

Note.— The Anglo-Suevians were as much akin as the Southrons, Northumbrians, Low- 
landers, Ulstermen, and New Englanders now are ; and the old settlements were made as 
the new ones are. The leading folk, or the folk to which the leaders belonged, gave name 
to the settlement. Thus, Kent is said to have been settled by the Jutes, though there is no 
ground for believing that thers were no other English and that Jutes only held Kent, inasmuch 
as Heiigist and Horsa are claimed as Frisians. Thus, Middlesex is named after the Saxons, 
though there must have been as many other English as Saxons. Thus, Russia is named 
after the Russians or Russian Warings, though Nestor witnesses that their brethren, tiie Old 
English, were like sharers in the work. The Imperial Guard of the Emperors of Byzantium 
was called Waranghian or Baraggoi, though of later years the warriors were mostly Eng- 
lish. Thus, Ulster is said to have been planted by the Scotch Lowlanders, and Califomia 
by the Americans. Although we read of commonwealths in England, named after Jutes 
Saxons, and English, we must not think that these differed in kindred speech, or laws, or* 
that they are to be understood as anything else but English, any more than we are to think 
that Belfast is peopled with Scotch Lowlanders only, Si|n Francisco with New Englanders, 
and Sydney with English, differing in nationality and in tongue. 

Wherever the English settled, the British Celts were slaughtered, and English blood and 
speech held the mastery, as they do indeed to this day. While, however, our forefathers 
were making a new England here, a shadow came over Germania. The best of the Ger- 
manic folk, the English, Warings, Franks, Vandals, Goths, Burgundians, and Longbeards, 
bad left their homes to fasten on the Roman empire; in the south the lower tribes only were 
left, from whom have sprung the High Dutch or Germans of this day ; on the east the Slavo- 
nians rushed forward ; from the north the Scandinavians, who became known as Northmen 
and Danes. Stopped on the shores of the Elbe by the hosts of the Frankish kings, the North- 
men sent their ships over the North Sea to these shores, and the English, who had sunk 
under the yoke of monkery, yielded before them, and thus for a long time the Northmen 
held sway here. Hence it happens that among the East English, and to the north of Trent 
as far as the Highlands and north-east shores of Scotland, Danish blood and English are 
much mixed together, and the speech has likewise a mingling of Scandinavian. 

In the year 1066, William the Norman, having made good his claim to the kingdom, brought 
in a great many Normans and Flemings, and likewise some French, and thus French words 
and sayings were mingled with the English tongue ; but in time the Normans and French 
died off, so that it is hard now to find a man even of Norman name, and harder still one of 
Norman blood, although French words still have a great share in the English tongue. 

It will be seen that the English, that is, those of that blood dwelling in England, the Lowlands 
of Scotland and Ulster, and in tiieir settlements in America or New England, and in New- 
Holland, are the offspring of the English kindred stocks, the English, Warings, Hunsings, 
Frisians, Flemings, Vandals, Jutes, Saxons, Bmctwara, Old Danes, and Northmen, immin- 
gled either with British, Celtic, or French blood. Not so, however, their speech; althongh 
the root and groundwork of it are English with hardly a word of Welsh or Irish, yet It Is 
greatly overlaid with French and Latin ; and so far docs this go, that often a Latin or French 
word has driven out the English one. 

On the new birth of learning, Latin and Greek were so much followed, that the home 
tongues were lost sight of. Latin words were not only poured into French and Spanish, 
but into English, Flemish, Low Dutch, and High Dutch, to their great harm ; and everything 
WHS twisted and set to a Latin or Greek standard, utterly thonghtleaa h.<\^ <vc vosScv ts^^i^:^ 
be right, and utterly careless whether Engli&\\ ot Y\«cEAMR.\v%jai ». %\»sAax?V ^NS^ ^sw^v* >»- 
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the flfteenih, sfzteenth, serentecnfhf and eighteenth centorleB, I^finftai had ftill awty 
over the English tongue, nor has it wholly lost it in thi& In the last century, the Hot- ^ 
landers and High Dutch freed their tongaes from Latinisms hy hringing hack or nuddnif 
words of home stock. Among ourselves our speech would have been utterly lost had it not 
been that under the Latin sway, as under the Norman sway, and under the Danish sway, 
the great body of the English, holding to their owa speectL, kept it alive against the men 
of learning. 

The history of the English tongue is to be looked at on two sides: on 
one side we must follow up English by itself; on the other, its foreign foes. 

From the very birth of its learning, English had to struggle with the foreigner; for the 
Roman and Celtic churchmen and teachers wrote in Latin, and warped Engli^ to a Latin 
mould. Already, too, in those days High Dutch had begun to work evil, for English 
churchmen going over to the Rhineland and to Paris, were led to imitate some of the 
High Dutch biblical writings. The Danish kings, too, were followed by Norse scalds, who 
wrought as much evil to English learning, as some time after did the FYench troubadoro^ 
Much of what is called Anglo-Saxon is a medley of High Dutch, Scandinavian, and Latin, 
and is no more to be looked uiwn as pure English than the writings of the Angio-Norman 
time. We cannot, therefore, take written English-Saxon as a good standard, or as the only 
standard. Another hindrance to it is, that many words spoken in the Anglo-Saxon timefl 
stUl live in the English tongue, which were never written down. 

What more than anything kept English alive before the Anglo-Norman time, was the 
many open meetings in which the common business was carried on. Each towndiip was a 
commonwealth in itself^ made its own laws, and held in its hands lifia and death. In the 
hundred motes the men of neighbouring townships met once a month; and further, from 
time to time, folkmotes of the shires and commonwealths were held. Our others had no 
lawyers and no lawbooks; everything was done openly, and by word of mouth, until tiie 
diurchmen set down land sales in writing and in books, got grants of lands from the weak 
monk-kings, and took seats in the hundred and shire-motes. 

In the Anglo-Norman time, the day of the scalds was at an end, and that of the trou- 
badours b^an. The courtiers spoke French, and the learned Latin, while written Anglo- 
Saxon, or more truly speaking Norse-English, died off. The folkmotes had been strangled 
by the wiles of the Norman churchmen and lawyers, but the towngullds were still aBve, 
and after a time they had a great share in bringing English again into use as a written 
tongue. Slowly English, which, for all that French knights and Italian monks had done, 
had never died in the great towns, nor in the small hamlets, became the common tongue 
in the new parliament, which was set up instead of the folkmotes, and in the juries and 
law courts, for which the townships and hundreds had to give way. While Anglo-Normanism 
died away, sturdy English rose up. So, too, the might of the Roman bishop was shaken ; 
monks began to preach in Englisli, Wicklif and other priests to write. Thus, when printing 
came to give a new birth to learning, England had already shaken off the yoke of the 
foreigner, and our mother-tongue once more held sway throughout the isle. 

It is now, however, needful to speak of something else which, in the 
meanwhile, had wrought greatly on the English tongue. In its old shape, 
as spoken by our forefathers when they first came here, and which is com- 
monly called English Saxon, it was not the same as now, for nouns and 
verbs made their changes of meaning by changes of the endings of the words, 
and not by prepositions or auxiliary or helping words ; thus, eye, eye's — eyes, 
eyes' — made in English Saxon eage, eagan; and in the plural, eagan (nomina- 
tive), eag-um (dative), eag-ene (genitive). What was the beginning of the 
great change, no one can tell, though it is one of the most wonderful within 
the bounds of knowledge, for it has happened not only between Anglo-Saxon 
and English, but between most old and new tongues, as Hellenic Greek 
and Bomaic, Old Persian and New Persian, Old Frisian and New Frisian, 
without any working of one on another, or indeed any common ground of 
operation being as yet found out, though the end is alike to all. 

Hence we find the English tongue under these shapes: — 1. Old English 
or English Saxon. 2. Danish English. 8. Norman English. 4. New Eng- 
lish. The latter again is spoken in several ways, called dialects ; as South- 
em or London, nicknamed Cockney ; West Saxon or Somerset ; Exmoor; 
Wilts; East English or Norfolk; Derbyshire; Lancashire; Cheshii-e; 
iN^orthumbrian ; Yorkshire ; Craven ; Scotch of the West Lowlands, East 
Lowlands, and Aberdeen ; Orkney ; Welsh ; Highland ; Irish ; American ; 
Polyimwian ; N«gro; Chinese. Ilie Southern, .^onerican or New England, 
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and West Saxon dialecte are the most English ; the Welsh, Highland, and 
some of the Irish dialects have a Celtic leaning ; and many of the other 
dialects named are mingled with Scandinavian. 

The souUiem dialects having been long spoken by a great body of the Eng- 
lish, firom among whom the great English writers and thinkers have sprung, 
have been those which have taken the lead, and from them has been made 
the English tongue as written, and as commonly acknowledged. It is sonth 
of Trent we find the birth-towns of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron, De Foe, Fielding, Bacon, Locke, and Newton ; it is in their 
southern tongue the masterworks have been written, and the great states- 
men of the land have spoken. It is in this tongue we must seek the living 
law of the English speech, the lex et norma loquendi. We cannot seek it 
in Anglo-Saxon writings ; there we find foreign words, dead and long lost 
shapes, seldom more than the seeds of the new tongue, with many words 
wanting. We cannot seek it in Lowland or in Northumbrian; for though 
sometimes we may find English words elsewhere lost, yet we likewise find 
that English words have given Way to Danish. We cannot seek the living 
law. of English speech in the works of our writers, however great, knowing, 
as we do, that whatever the might of their thoughts, their words were often 
sought &om heathen springs, not always from ''the well of English un- 
defiled." 

If, too, we bear in mind what has too conmionly been forgotten, that 
grammar is not only the law of writing,* but the law of speaking, and that 
great as is the spell of our writers, and most in these days of newspapers, 
greater is that of speakers in all times over the enlightened freemen of Eng- 
land and the United States, we shall see that grammar should rather look 
to the living for its models than to the dead. The shape of man keeps the 
same for thousands of years ; the Negro, the Arab, or the Nubian, as drawn 
on the pyramids, is he of this day; but the speech of man is ever shifting; 
and writers, however skilful, however great, however mighty, will be left 
behind, while the swelling tide bears on. It has been shown how much 
English has shifted from its Anglo-Saxon shape, but even in our day there 
are those alive who have heard many ways of speaking among us ; and so 
throughout Europe. Thus, in France there are those who have heard the 
vowel a called by the old men aw, which is now made ah. To lay down a 
settled law for E^>eech is hard at any time, but it becomes still more bo if we 
look to written and not to living authorities. 

If we are to take the written tongue as our model, we must then see by whom 
it is written. In our list of writers we find Lowlanders, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, Hollanders, Dutchmen, Jews, and Parsees, some of whose works beam 
with the brightest gifts of mind, but, however freely written, show some blot 
which jars on our English ear. We can, indeed, hardly take up even a Lon- 
don or New York newspaper without finding, side by side with thorough 
English, writings in which that shibboletk of ahaU and will marks out to us 
the handling of one to our speech unborn. If, indeed, our tongue could be 
taught in schools in a few months by books and masters, as well as from the 
motiier s lips and by the work of years, if ovaca were a tongue nairowed likd 
the French by set academic laws, or laid down by act of parliament or con- 
gress, it would be easily learned, and we could as freely take every writer 
as a sound master as we can take every man to be a working citizen. But 
looking at English as it is, we must seek its laws among those to whom it 
is a Uving birthright 

■ 

• The higher kinds of writing, the poem and the play, come rather nnder thft\v« ^•e«ss6k 
spoken th«n of the written tongae, lo th«t the apoketi Vm^^aj^VaVj tax ^^^Ni<s^:^iii>sK« 
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Pronouns, 73. 

Vebbs, 78; Formation of ditto, 78; Participles, 81 ; Conjugation, 83. 
List of Common English Vebbs, with th^ derivations, 99. 
Prepositions, 122; Conjunctions, 124; Interjections, 125. 
Syntax, 126. 

Composition, 183 ; Stops and Points, 188 ; Emphasis, 136. 
Bhtme or Pbosodt — ^Formation of Old English Poetry, Alliteration, 138 ; 

Head Ehyming, 148 ; Blank Bhyming, or Yerse, 146 ; End Ehyming, 

148. 
Figures of Speech and Thought, 150. 
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THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 



Speechknowledoe, or Philology, is one of the branches of Folkknowledge, 
or Ethnology, Folkknowledge shows ns the several stocks to which man- 
kind belong ; Speechknowledge, their several ways of speech and the laws 
which these follow. These branches of learning have only lately sprung up, 
and are still in their yonth. It is, however, now well enough known that 
all mankind belong to several great stocks or families of races, as the Indo- 
European, the Chinese, the Syro-Arabian, the Americo-Indian ; and each of 
these is again further divided. Thus, under the Indo-European come the 
(Jermanic, the Slavonic, the Celtic, and other great families. The Germanic 
stock again includes or brings together the English, High Dutch, and Scan- 
dinavian. The Celtic stock includes the Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Breton. 

Commonly, the classification for Speechknowledge is the same as toi Folk- 
knowledge ; but it does not follow that those who speak the same tongue 
belong to the same stock. Thus, there are Welsh and Irish who speak 
English, and Bretons who speak French, The groundwork of the claissifi- 
cation, however, being taken from the stock or race to which the tongue 
belongs, it is needful to say something of Folkknowledge, so far as it throws 
light upon the subject we have in hand. 

The leading great stocks In Europe are the following:— 

Indo-European ; as English, Welsh, Irish, French, Riiaslans, Gipseys. 
Ug£o-Taktabian or Finnish; as Magyars, Fins, Laps, Basques. 
Turkish; as Turks. 
Syro-Ababian; as Jevt. 

The Indo-European is the greatest of these, and the mightiest in the world, although 
more soula belong to the Chinese stock. The Indo-Europeans reach flrom Burmah through 
Western Asia, spreading over Europe and further throughout North and South America; 
and the Euroi>ean branches are thus divided: — 

Gebxanic : Anglo-Suevian . . English, Americo-English. 

Old Saxons, Burgundians^ Ooths, VanddU, Jutit, 

Longbeards, Danes. 
Frisians of Frieseland, Heligoland, and Jutland. 
Netherlonders, Hollanders, and Flemings. 

I/)w Dutch Ix)w Dutch, or Germana 

High Dutch . . . .High Dutch, or Germans. 

(Jerman Swiss 
Scandinavians . .Danes and Norwegians. 
Swedes. 
Icelanders. 

Celtic : Welsh Welsh of Wales. 

(Hd Cornish. 
Bretons of Brittany. 

Irish Irish of Ireland. 

Irish or Erse of the Scotch Highlands. 
Manx of the Isle of Man. 
B 
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^4t 1^2 



12 

■ai 
a' 



»w> 



in 



^ 



65 



t«3 
a*® ^: 



NJ 




^ 



^ 



^1 ^fl^ ^ 



Cb 



> 



> 



l1 



o ^ 

i sis 



a 









H^ 






s> 



I 

,2 AA £^ Sb 



-3 



11 



>§ 






o 



.§11 



II 



Esf 



« .* 



'Sj ^Zi 



8 

B ea 



Is 



OQ 



ii^iiim^ 



^\ 
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GBAMiCAB or THB nTGLISH TONGUS. 



Tablb of THB Changes of Lettebs raoM a Wobd or Lativ Boot 
INTO Italian, Spanish, Pobtuguesb, and Fbenoh. 



Latin. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


Portugueie. 


JVeacA. 


Au 














causa, Cauda 


cosa, coda 


cosa, cola 


cosa 


chose 


auricula 


oreccliio 


or^a 




oreille 


B 


V 


V 


B 


V 


habere 


awere 




haver 


avoir 


mii'abilo 


maravigUa 


maraviUa 




merveiSe 


Bl 


Bi 


Bl 


Br 


Bl 




bianco 




branco 


blano 





C 


G 


G 


Mute 


dico, locus 


loco 


digo, lugar 


di^, lugar 


dis, lieu 


amicus, macer 


amico 


amigo, magro 


amigo 


ami, malgre 


acer, vessica 


vessica 


bexiga 


bexiga 


aigre,ve8sie 


C 


c 


Qn 




Ch 


causa, cams 


cosa, caro 


querido 




chose, Cher 


C between ) 
two vowels ) 




Mute 


MiUe 


Mute 


oculus, focus 


occbio 


ojo 


olho 

Z 

&zer, plazer 


cbQ, tea 


fiEu^ere, placere 






fidre, plaire 






Z 




S 


▼icinus, vices 


vicino 


vezino, vezee 




TOisin 


Ch 




C 




Ch 


chirurgicus 




Cinzano 




chirurgien 




C, G 


G 


G 


C 


stomachus 


stomaoo 


estomago 


estomago 


estomae 


lachryma 


lagrima 


lagryma 


lagryma 




hierarcliia 




gerarquia 






CI 


Chi 


LI 


Ch 


a 


davis, clamare 


chiave, chlamare Have, Uamar 


chave, chamar 


def 






Gl 


Gr 


Gl 


ecdesia, edoga 


chiesa 


iglesia, egloga 


igr^a 
Cr 


Sgliae 


davis 






crave 




Cr 




Gr 




Cr 

crier 


Ct 


tt 


Ch 


T 


It 


fi&ctus, doctns 


&tto, dotto 


hecho 


fdto, donto 


fidt 


noctes, pectus 


notte, petto 


noches, pedio 


noites, pdto 


nults,poitrine 


octo, strictus 


otto 


ocho, estrecho 


oito 


huit, etroit 


D 


D 


L 


L 


D 


odor, Cauda 


odore, coda 


(dor, cola 




odeiur 


Judicare 


giudicare 




Julgar 








Mide 


Mute 


Mute 


Judex, radix 


giudice, radice 


Juiz, raiz 


Jnez 


Juge 


audiro, laudabilia 


I 


oir, loable 

Z 

Juzgar 




ouir, louable 


Judicare 


giudicare 




Jnger 


E 


B 


le 




E 


reniiL% centnm 


rentot cento 


riento, donto 




'naifCeoX 



^aa 



Ye 

jregna 



OOMPAlULTlYa PHILOLOOr. 



iMtGk 


Italian. 


SpomiA. 


Portvgue»e. 


/WflcA. 


F 


F 


H 


F 


F 


flUas, iSEu:ere 


figlio, £acere 


h^o, liacer 


filho. &zer 


flU, fiiire 


fsad&ce 




bender 




fendre 


m 


Fi 


LI 


Fl 


Fl 


flamma 


flamma 


llamado 




flanune 


, 






Lh 




G 




J 




G 


chimrglcns 




Cinzano 
H 


Mute 


chlmrglen 


gelare, germanna 


1 


helar, herman 
Y 


irmao 




gelo 




yelo 




gSlc 


Gl 


Gh 




Gr 




glandns 


ghiando 






gland 


Gn 


Gn 


N 


Nh 


Gn 


lignom 


ligno 


lello 
Yn 






regnmu 


regno 


reyno 


reinho 


r^gne 


H 




G 




H 


liierarchia 


Mute 


gerarquia 




hierarohio 


homo 


nomo 


Y 




homme 


hedra, herba 


erba 


yedra, yerbd 




herbe 


J 


Gi 


J 






Juvenis 


giovaue 
^f^Ue 


joven 
G 






xdajestas 


maesta 


magestad 




majest6 




Ggi 


Y 




G 


jngnlare, major 


maggiore 


yugular, mayor 






Jacena 




yacente 




gisant 


L between 
ttDownoels 
fllius, allium 


Gl 


J 


Lh 


n 




*r 






figlio, aglio 


nijo. f^o. agnja 


fllho, alho, aguiha fits, all, aiguille 






LI 


Lh 


L 


huniliare 


umigliare 


homillar 
G 


humilhar 


humiller 


miilier, alienos 


mogliere 


mnger, ageno 


molher 

I 

aguia 




aqnila 


aqnila 


agoila 


aigle 






R 


R 




nobilis, cigala 


dcala 


clgarra 


nobre 


noble, cigale 


Lt 


Lt 


Ch 


It 


Ut 


moltiu', coltellam molto, coltello 


mncho, cnchlUo 


muito 


couteau 


auscnltare 




escuchar 




ecouter 


L before a ) 
consonant ) 






• 


u 










palpebra 


palpebra 


palpebra 




panpiire, contea 


cnltellam 










M 


M 


Mbr 


M 


Mtu 


homo, nomen 


aomo, uome 


hombre, uombre 


homem 


homme 


femina 




hembTQ 




^SSOSSSRh 


enmalare 
ttumenu 




comhUx 
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GRAMMAR OF THI BN0LI8H TONOUX. 



LaHn. 


ItaUaiK 


iS^ponMk. 


Portuguue. 


French, 


Mm 




Mn, Nm 




Mm 


lemma 




lemna, inmense 




lemme, immensi 


Mph 


Nf 


Nf 






lympha, nympha 




Unfa, ninfo 






N 


N 


N 


M 




bonoB, irniu, bene buono, nno 


bneno, uno 


bom, hum, bem 


bon, un, bien • 


-N- 






Ao, lo 


In 


pani<,inannf 


pane,mano 


pan, mano 


pSo, mio 


pain, main 


plenos 


pieno 
L 


lleno 


cheio 


pleln 


Tenenum 


veleno 


veneno 






Ng 








Nd 


pingere, fingere 








peindre, ceindre 


jungere 








Joindre 





Uo 


Ue 





Eu 


bonus, novns 


buono, nuoTO 


bueno, nuevo 


bora, novo 


nenf; seul 


BoloB, populoa 




suelo, pueblo 


povo 


pcuple 






u 


U 


len 


locos 




lugar 
Hue 


lugar 


liea 
Hui 


ovum, OS, ostrsea 


0880 


huevo, hoeso 




huitre 


oleum 


oglio 






huile 


(E 


E 


le 




le 


coBlam 




cielo 




del 


P 


P 


B 


B 


P 


lapns, opus 


opera 
V 


lobo, obra 


lobo 


loup 
V 


reclpere, sapere 


rlcevere 


recebir, saber 


reoeber, saber 


recevoir, tsuvre 


apertos 




abierto 




savoir, ouvert 




.. 


V 


• 




sapor, popnlus 




savor 


povo 


savenr 


PI 


Vi 


LI 


Ch 


PI 


plenos, plombom pieno, piombo 


lleno, llomo 


cheio, chumbo 


plein, plomb 








Pr 








plata 


prata 




Ph 


F 


F 




Ph 


phalanx 


fiUange 


falange 




phalange 


Q 


Ch 


C 


Q 


Q 


qois, qoalitas 


che 


calidad 

Z 

lazo 


quern, qualidad 


qui, quality 


laqoeni 










Cq 


G 


G 


Mute 


aqoa, seqoere 


acqua 


agua, signir 


agoa 


eau 
G 


aqoila 




aguila 


agula 


aigle 
V 


•eqoere 








suivre 


R 


L 


L 


L 


L 


periculom 




peligro 






cerebrum 




celebro 






pere^FT^iiB 


pellegrino 






p&lerin 


znArmor 




marmo^ 






papyntm 




papel 






^iocerflaa, ptncttca 




platica 
carcel 


Blxioc)lez& 





OOMPABATIVB PHILOLOGY. 
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ZatUk 

8 
sciibere, sUtna 

So 
scntimi, acribere 

Sp 

qperare 

Ss 
resaica 

St 
beatia, atatna 

T 

mutoa 

IMter, mater 
flrater 

T between ) 

two vowds \ 
aaoordotiiim 

portio 

ratio 

U 
lucrum, aqna 

Tidaua 

mma 

V 

▼aaaica, yidaua 

Tice8» noma 

X 

lux, pax, cmz 

maximua 
exerdtatua 

phalanx 



RMan, 

S 
aorlrere 

So 
acndo, acrirere 



Ss 
yeadca 

St 
atato 

D 



SpanUh. 

E8 

aacribir, eatado 

Eso 

eacudo^ eacribir 



X 

bexlga 

Est 
eatado 

D 

mudo 



Pwrtugueie, 

Es 
eacrerer 

Eso 



padre, madre padre 



Z 

aacerdozio 

porzione 
nudone 



V 

viuvo 



V 

veaaica 



Ce 

luce, pace, cruce 

Ss 
masaimo 
eserdtato 

Ge 

&lange 



c- 

aacerdocio 
porcion 

radon 

O 

logro 



B 

bexlga, biudo 

vezea, novo 

Z 

Inz, i>az, cmz 

Ch 



Ge 

fiUange 



X 

bexiga 

Est 
eatado 

D 

mudo 

Mute 
pai, mai 



aacerdodo 

C 

por9ao 

Z 

razSo 

O 

agoa 



Ha 

hum 

B 

bexiga 



Z 

luz, paz, cma 



FrtmeK 

E 

toire,«tAt 

Eo 

6cu, teiire 

Esp 
^aperer 

Ss 

veaaie 

T, Et 

b£te,6tat 

T 

muet 

MuU 
p^ m^e 
fr^re 



aacerdoce 

portion 
raison 



F 

veuf 

un 

V 

veaaie, veuf 

F 

foia, neuf 

X 

palx, croix 



Ge 

phalange 



Changes of Italian Irregular Letters into Latin, French, Spanish, 

AND Portuguese. 



JtaL 


Latia 


Fr. 


Span. 


Port 


Itak 


TAtln. 


Fr. 


Span. Port 


Bi 


Bl 


Bl 


Bl 


Br 


Gl 


L 


L 


J Lh 


Ce 


X 


— 


Z 


Z 


L 


R 


Lr 


L,R L,R 


Ch 


C,Qu 


Qfi> 


c 


aQu 


Nf 


Mph 


Mph 


Nf - 


Chi 


CI 


CI 


u 


Ch 





Au, U, Ho 


Au 




Oq 


Q 


— 





G 


Pi 


PI 


PI 


LI Ch 


D 


T 


T 


D 


D 


S8,S 


X 


X 


X X 


F 


Ph 


Ph 


F 


Ph 


Tt 


a 


U 


eh U 


Fl 


Fl 


Fl 


U 


Fl 


Uo 


0,Ho 


Ho 


Ve, Hue 


Ge 


JT 


Ge 


Gt 


— 


\^ 


P 


y 


Y. ^ 


GM 


Ol 


Ql 


Gl 


Cn,Gr 


\ 


B 


— 


'V 'B 


at 


J 


J 


J 


J 


\t. 


T 


C^T Q ^^ 
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GRAMMAR OF THB ENGLISH TONGUB. 



Changes of Spanish Irregular Letters into Latin, French, Portu- 

ouBSB, AND Italian. 



fivan 


. T^atin. 


Ft. 


Port 


Italian. 


B 


P 


P 


B 


r 


C 


T, Qu, Ch 


TyQ^,ChQ^ 


Ch 


Ch 


ct,X,U 


it 


U 


tt,oe 


D 


T 


T 


T 


D 


£s 


a 


E,E 


E$ 


S 


F 


Ph 


Ph 


Ph 


F 


G 


C,L,ff,ChC,Q 


Q,Lh,HC,Gl,H 




J.Qu 


— 


G 


cq 


Gl 


CI 


ci,<n 


Or 


Oh 


Gr 


Cr 


Cr 


Or 


Or 


H 


F,a 


F,a 


F 


F 


Hue 














le 


as, E 


E 


E 


E 


J 


L,Ch,0 


L 


Lh 


GIfCh, C 


L 


D,R 


A L 


D,L 


D,L 


LI 


CI 


CI 


Ch 


Chi 



Span. 


, Latin. Fr. 


Port. 


Italian. 




Fl Fl 


Fl 


Fi 




PI PI 


Ch 


Pi 


Mbr 


M Mm 


M 


M 


Mn 


Mm Mm 


Mm 


Mm 


N,yii 


On On 


Nh 


Oh 


Nf 


Mph Mph 


— 


Nf 


Nm 


Mm Mm 


Mm 


Mm 





Au 








Q 


G Ch 


Q 





R 


L L 


R 


L 


U.Ue 








Uo, U 


V 


B,P B 


Y 


B 


X 


S4 — 


Ss 


— 


Y 


0,J 0,J 


~ 


Oi 


Ye 


ff,E U 


n 


E 


Z 


Xy Qu, CyDX,S 


z 


Ce 



Changes of Portuguese Irregular Letters into Latin, French, 

Spanish, and Italian. 



Port. Latin. 


Fr. 


Span. 


ItaL 


Port. 


Latin. Fr. 


Span. ItaL 


A y 


N 


Jf 




JV 


L 


R, D R,D 


L 


R,D 


B r 


V 


B 




r 


Lh 


L L 


J 


01 


Br Bl 


Bl 


Bl 


• 


Bi 






U 


Fi 


Ch CI 


CI 


U 




Chi 


Nh 


On On 


N 


On 


PI 


PI 


LI 




Pi 





U,Au U,AuO 





Cr CI 


CI 


LI 




Chi 


Pr 


PI PI 


LI 


Pi 


D T 


T 


D 




T 


R 


L L 


R,L I 


£s S 


E,E 


Es 




8 


T 


X,ct U 


Ch 


Ce,H 


G Q,Ch 


C 


C 




Cq 


U 


— 





— 


C 









C 


X 


S* — 


X 


S 


Gr CI, Gl 


CI, Gl 


LI 




Ohi 


z 


C C 


c 





Cr 


Cr 


Cr 




Gr 




X X 


z 


C€ 


Hu U 


U 


Ou 




U 












Changes 


OF 


Terming 


lTions op Nouns. 






Latin, 


English. 




French. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 




Portvgttut, 


Pnid-entia 
Clem-entia 


Prud-ence 
Clem-ency 


1 


-ence 


-enza 


-enda 




-enda 


Liber-tas 


Liber-ty 




-t6 




'tk 


( -tad ) 
' -dad 




-dade 


Geolog-ia 


Geolog-y 




-le 




-la 


-U 




-ia 


Colleg-ia 


Colleg-e 




-e 




•U 


-ia 




-la 


Val-or 


Val-our 




-eur 


-ore 


-or 




-or 


Un-io 


Un-ion 




-ion 




-ione 


'ioa 




-iSo 


Admira-tio 


Admira-tion 


-tion 


-zione 


-don 




-cSo 
-dflo 


Forti-tudo 


Fortitu-de 




-tude 


-tudine 


-dumbre 




Dur-itia 


Dur-esa 




-ease 


-ezza 


-esa 






Vir-tua 


Vir-tue 




-tu 




-tu 


-tud 




-tud 


Cor-pua 


Cor-pa 




-ps 




-PO 


-po 




-po 


X>at-um 


Dat-e 




-e 




.0 


-0 




-o 


Ima-go 
Mar-go 


Ima-ge 
Mar-gin 




-«e 




-gine 


-gen 




-gem 




Pass-age 




-age 


-aggio 


-aie 




-agem 


Oma-mentmn 


Oma-ment 




-ment 


-mente 


-miento 




-mento 


Glo-ria 


Glo-ry 




-ire 




-ria 


-ria 




-ria 


Mus-ica 


Mus-ic 




-ique 


-ica 


-ica 




-ica 



Changes of Tebkinations of ADJEOtiVES and Adverbs. 

Admira-bilia Admira-ble -ble -bile -bel -vel 

I -nt -nte -nte -nte 



VJ^rUa-DS 
■Pntde-ns 
JiJlgor-oana 
StmJ-Jatia 



Vigila-nt 
Pmde-nt 
Rigor-ons 
Simi-lar 



-eux 
•lier 



-080 

•laro 



-\ax 






COMPABATXVI PHILOLOOT. 
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TMOim. 


SngUih, 


FrendL 


ItaXan. 


JSpanith. 


PoriMffuese, 


SncoMis 


Sincer-6 


-6 


-o 


-0 


-0 


KM-tiift 


Natl-ve 


-f 


-TO 


-TO 


-TO 




RadlcHl-ly 


-xnent 


-mente 


-mente 


-mente 


Sacerdota-IIft 


Sacerdotarl 


-1 


-le 


-1 


-1 


Acadexni-cos 


Acadcmi-c 


•que 


-co 


-CO 


-co 



Oondn^cere 



Frendt. 
A prefix 
ETancer, aTOcat 



attrapper, afEsttdlr 

A 
Tanter, dumter 
tante 

A 

m&t, p&te, p&tft 
pUtre, hater 

Ant final 
d^&tant 

Ai 
ftise, plaire, paiz 
pair, dair, maigre 
&ible 

An, On 
fimte, &nx, Teaa 
ciaean, saomon 
Cchafirad 

B 

abricot 

C 

cerise, ciaean 

croitre, snore 

Ch 
chapon, chat 
chandclle 



chercher, dilifre 

fraiche 

reflSchir 

boncher 

C 

ma^on, fii^n 

D 

deux, diz, dent 

D 

aid 



Chanois of Tebminations or Verbs. 
Condu-ce -ire -cere -izer 

Changes of Fbenoh Words into English. 

SnglUh, 
Ad 
adTance, adrocate 

En 

entrap, enfeeble 

Au 
vaunt, chaunt 
aunt 

As 

mast, paste, pasty 
plaster, hasten 

'Jnff 

disgusting 

Ea, Ee 

ease, please, peace 
peer, clear, meagre 



•ker 



feeble 

Avly El, At, 01 
fault false, Teal 
diisel, salmon 
scaffold 

P 

apricot 

Ch 
cherry, chisel 



grow, sugar 

CyK.Ck 
capon, cat 
candle 

S, Csofi 
searcli, cipher 

Sh 
£resh 

a 

reflect 

Teh 
butcher 

' S, Sh 
mason, feuihton 

T 
two, ten, tooth 

'St 
nest 



\ 



French. 
E 
chef, ach^Tcr, encro 


EngUsh. 
/, le 

chief; achicTe, ink 


"E, prefix 


En 

enlarge 


E 

p<^re, m^ 
fi-^re 


At, Ot 
father, mother 
brother 


E prefix Mute 
6pingle, ^preuve, 6tain pin, proof; tin 


E final 
liberty gaietft 


T 

liberty, gaiety 


E,E 

^pargner, ^pder 
Spouse, 6toile, fete 
bete 


8 
spare, spell 
spouse, star, feast 
beast 


Eau 
pinceau, dseau, Tcau 
Taisseau 


El, Eal 

pencil, chisel, Tcal 
vessel 


Ec, Ech 
^chapper, 6chelle 
6chafaud 


Esc, 8c 
escape, scale 
scaffold 


Eg 

egratigncr 


Sc 
scratch 


-VAle final 
boutcille, chandelle 


'Le 

bottle, candle 


En prefix 


Be, En, In 


Entre 
entretenir 
entremediaire 


Enter, Inter 
cntertAin 
intermediary 


Ep 
^eron 


spur 


-Et final 
Tanter, hanter 


Mute. 
vaunt, haunt 


Et 
§tat etroit 


Est, ^ 
state, estate, strait 


Ev 

^Tanonir 


8w 
swoon 


Eu 
heure, flcrax 


Ou 
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GRAMMAR OP THB BNOLIRH TONOUK. 



FrtnOu 


English. 


French. 


Engluh. 


G, Gu, 'prefix 


W 


Oi 


Ai, By, Ea 


g&ter, gnichet, guerre waste, wicket, war 


proie, etroit, poire 


prey, straight, pear 


guepe 


wasp 


voile 


veil 


G 


^ff 


Ou 


Ul, 061 


abr^ger 


abridge 


coupable, voute, fou 


culpable, vault, fool 


Ger, Gir 
afBiger, negliger 


Ot 
afflict, neglect 


OA 

moCktarde, co(ktnme 


Us 
mustard, custom 


cxiger, aglr 


exact, act 


P 


E 


Hui 


Oi, Oy 


p^ pied, poisson 


fether, foot, flsh 


bnile, huitre 


oil, oyster 


Qu 


Clc, C, Ch 


I 


Oi 


craquer, coq, ^)oque 


crack, code, epoch 


vide 


void 


-Ile>MiZ 


'Er 


1 

maitre 


A 

master 


ordre, lettre, tendre 


order, letter, tender 




Mute 






encre, pretre, battre 


ink, priest, beat 


In 

ingrat 


Un 
nngrateihl 


S 
chaise 


R 

chair 


-Ir ^noZ 


-hh 


Sou- 


Sab- 


bannir, flnir 


vanish, finish 


soumettre 


submit 


'IxQ final 


-Cfe, 'Se 


Ss 


Sh 


prodnire, plaire 


produce, please 


bnisson, pousser 


bush, push 


1.^. final 


'Cty Ghi 


T 


Ct, GhJt 


ikit, noit, liiilt 


fact, night, eight 


produit, ceinture 


product, cincture 
tiight, eight 


It 


St 


nuit, huit 


maitre, htutre 


master, oyster 


T 


Th 


paitre 


pasture 


trente, trois 


thirty, three 


J 


Ch 


u 


Us 


Jones 


checks 


croiite 


crust 




G 


Ue 


Ut, T 


Jardin 


garden 


attribuer, nouer 


attribute, knot 




T 


V 


B 


Jong, Jenne, Jaune 


yoke, young, yellow . 


Feyrier 


February 


L 


R 




P 


matelas, 6toiIe 


mattress, star 


Avril, cuivne 


April, copper 


Mb 


M between two 
vowels 




W 


vin, ver, vent 


wine, worm, wind 


combler 


accumulate 


vingt, neuve, volonte 


twenty, new, will 


nombreux 


numerous 


pouvoir 


power 


Mp 


M 


-X 


-Cfe, Ch, Ss 


temps 


times 


prix, paix, voix 


price, peace, voice 






croix, poix 


cross, pitch 


Mpt 


Nt 






compter 


count 




■OUS 






capricieux, vicieux 


capricious, vicious 


Nt 


Nd, Th 


A 


8 


vent 


wind 








goiHt, gater, croiUte 


gust, waste, crust 





Ea 


Aout, coiite, maitre 


August, cost, master 


oreille 


ear 


Mute 


S 




Ou 


neige 


snow 


annoncer 


announce 


Mutey before a 


H 




Oa 


vowel 


cocbe, spprodier 


coach, approach 


avoir 


have 



GOMPARATIVS PHILOLOOV, 
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The groundwork of the English tongue is the Old English, sometimes 
called Anglo-Saxon. It includes many names substantive common to the 
Indo-European tongues ; but the verbs are worked out on a distinct plan, 
peculiar to the English tongue. f 

The Indo-European wor£t are the names of several remarkable objeotH, 
as the sun, moon, star ; of the limbs of the body, mouth, eye, chin, tooth, 
hearty hair, nose, hand ; of kindred, as mother, father, son ; of numbers ; 
and of animals. 

Alfhon^ the sabstantives in the aereral tongues are much alike, with a few only of the 
letters changed; yet, in the verba, and the words made flrom them, there is little UkenpMi, 
inasmach as the consonants and vowels have not the same power. Thus tlie Latin, being 
a ndxed tongue, uses, for the English 10, several letters. 



English. 


JxUin. 


OfMk, 


w 


V 


H, K 


win, wind, whirl, wench 


vincore, ventns, volvo, virgo 

u 


hello, kore 


wave, whence 


unda, unde 




. 


P 


P 


work, wealth, weight, whether 


opus, opes, pondus 
M 


poteroa 


wet, world 


madidus, mundus 






T 


T 


wear, wall 


tero 


teichos 


T 


L 


D 


tongue, tie, tear 


lingua, llgo, lachryma 
F 


dakrua 


thief 


fhr 
Mb 




both, tide, shadow 


ambo, tempus, umbra 




Th 


T 


S 


thou, three 


tu, tres 


su 


H 


C 


K 


hound, head 


canes, caput 


kuon, kephale 
H 


hundred 


oentnm 


hekaton 




M 


Ch 


hand, honey 


manus, mel 


cheir 


N 


L 


L 


many, honey, sun, son 


multns, mel, sol, Alius 


polios, helios 



Many words in English are made by puttings, which mostly has the effect 
of contmuing and extending the action, as to steep from to dip ; sweat from 
to wet ; to 8h4}ut from, to hoot ; shaUow from hollow ; shaft, a long handle, 
from haft ; snout, a long nose ; steep from deep ; to starve, to die lingeringly; 
to dachen from to lag ; to smash from to mash ; still from dull ; sheaf from 
heap. 

KoTB.— We say to mdt lead for bullets; melt silver, melt iron but when the process is long, 
as in the case of the ores of the metals, which are several days in the iumace, we say gjnelt, 
as to smelt lead ore, to smelt silver ore, to smelt iron ore. We speak of the short Ao/t of a 
knife, the long shq/i of a spear. 

In some cases the S seems to be privative, and to give an opposite meaning, as Several 
from every; Scatter from gather; Stilt from tilt; Spill from fill; Scold l^m cold; Slip from 
leap. 




II. hhI T, ]ffltii'l|Mll]r. WlthJ'CnHia, TcierrliiglD > twWadMu),«ilB.n<^KM^ 
iHiIp, WIiw, Ilud. I^iil*, IWm; U (rchntaig to i. prliicW mabKl aato Bui, 
irl, Ihwi, mv, ll<i'\i T (pointliic to ■ dJitbiet maita^_u In ftM fa, wp jwt » » 

Ihliii V Ik Kill 
rt'lly. flnguH, 
HI bciiLnBlUK or 

!W iHjan . , , 

prlndpftl m 
r, hAviDg tZi 

( Lea, Lmidi Ulll. Uutco, Skf, H 




A tjuirirul upmiliitoT mlittal dDflno Ilud, aprindpil: ..... 

ir< iiuwrr iif hoDillnii: Ilearti t prindp*] ntemlxT. winUne B» or 
oMon; Tonf^iB) AilngLc " *"" """ *" "' ^^" — 



Thnndcr Break, CnA Tlnadtr Haa 
Etfiot StreuD ftunr. Mom 

Day RoCt Cng NlgU 



ea or muir of 

.,-", j.-udbecln with ^, 

ff, I>nff, Ruck; HoDiul, Hut, 



IKK, iKiit, nncK; tionnn. Hut, Hid: i^un. Dsur. Hteeri iMg, sug; uaiHnt&MiMtr 
lai, tuwli lUra, hOK, bound; Dear, tnict 
Namni In //. or irilti tha nfflx S,— Hun, Hag, Sow, Hind, Hut, Honnd. Sluap. Hon*, 
Ipiii m 0«'r-l>udr, WW (Tinnu), Dog, Stiig, I>uck, Dnke, Doe. To>d; InX-BeB. 
kmr. Hk, Fai, Hupli, Brock. Hue, Kroe, Fir, BnU; la JT— HBre, Hldgii In 0, K-Caw, 
J»'k. Chii'li, Ciitt, Ut. Iloat, Kid, tluder, Gooh; ud muT lea comman nnnM al^A ka 
ituiuibt AirwHiL 



In vronli fhini thu mmu root, itaTon] ahadea of 
Mliiriiiig thti uiuliiiKH or vuwtilH, Kiid likewuB bj puttii 

Wow ( Wgr, liliirt blM, apliittw 

) K"* ''t?'" .'''"""■''' ''""H ''II 

Clap |;(1*ili,'v]ittiir, alnltDr 

J r;lan,«loii1D,>:lll>>^ numm rluui 

^ rlo(, dot, ekod, cinilH, rlciy, i 
Clip IdlnK olnth eUuib, dunlicr, idlt 
Cmw, cttji, divB 

OoORkOflJ 

0»!B rnauR cia«l civucb, enok 



hj patting other lettan bafin« ; 

INp jdab, tin, iteep, ds* 
I dab. lanb, dabUe, daata 



Hi'o rilMl. lUI.Bag 

Ply I flirt, flatter, fleet, Ucker, llaant 

rUm (fluriC flood, float. Sect, flBny 



T1nj< "<'•*. A*i'- Bb™' Vtayi apUl 
linpo, iMp, gtapplt 
i; rub. snm. giOTBl 

iihkra IgLltUT, glow, glLmmer 

(glidoi], gknio, glMt. glou 
Go. gmn 

Hit, bltcb, hun, lOKnt 
UL-avei taeap, shoT«* tiUft 
IlBul. bale, beel, bait, bold 

Kirick, kiuclt, k n ock, lolck 
Knlp, kdlb, knob, mlp 
Lay J lie, lig, liager, less 
1 IuLb, liuiirrimip 

Leu'loH. IwH, leak, Iuyb 
Lean, lend, lovi 
Lllt,iug 



PalD, pbie, pincb 



lilt, iteige, alini 

SiHi, lUp, ^of, wtaO, lUie, ilnA 

SbHismp 

f^ j vtat, ipew. ^Ul, ipcTii 

lit, ^laill, vtla, ^iiitar, i^iitter 

qiiliig^ ■pnwl.BnlD 
msB, iqauli, aqiiHl 
L/ t nop, stsm, lUodiilaivlA, ■ttmncli.Kwa 



TtqwI, tramp, tramplBi itzldB, itretGli, ib 

Twit, Ivang. twItEh, twinge, twloUa 

Wftre, ward, wain, wv, wortj 

W»ve I wag, waggHvif^ tnj, *wlag, ■ 
I wner, wmvb, wup, awuTB, n 
Wmd, wlod, wands 
Weop, whoop 
WMp, wbap, wbl^ iwHp 



D in dis following nK>t% warioml j 



Flau, flub, *nrf, 

FllDR 






u 



URAMXAB or THM VNULISU TONGUE. 



O 
B 

« 

M 



E 

-^ 






OB 

I 

lb 
O 



M 

a 



i^i? 



£ 



III 






"Mil 



^1 







'fill 



Ill 



II! 



^l^siSs Is 






II 






I 



? 






until 111 1 1 

fftrili nil 



^1 



mil If I till il 



^"iiiii Iff 



fill 



I 



d 



II 

Ell 



11 



I li 



3^ 



III 



I 



II 



1*6 

If 



II 



« 9 



5-3 



I 

-a 






!l 



jii 



I 



II 



I 



oofrS-^^l o.^^^tft g'-g'?|?'1 



/'//ill mm \ \\%i\\ \M\\K\ 



OOMr^RATIVB PHII-OLAGlr. 



a 



% 



^ 
^ 



pq 



^ 






^ 






W 



a 



li I 



IIIII II III ll 



! 



il '! « 



^^1 1 



If !•? J 

is is i 



I 



I 



4 



I 



t! 



I II I 



02 si 



fill? II 



I 






\ 






11 



i: 



II 



^1 II 



a 



nil 



I 

*. 



II 1 



II 



1^ 



III 



II 



! 



ill. I 

"8 faL«S 



I 



ll 



^^1 



^iil II ^S ii !!i 

««i «i1 ll ll II nil 

Ui ill 11 II II llil 



I 



";; ;(iij ii 1 1 \ \\\ a w % vww 
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The English tongue as now spoken is made up of above one hundred 
thousand words. 

First : Old English words, which form the framework of the tongue. To 
these belong many of the so-called Anglo-Saxon words, and many which, 
not being found in Anglo-Saxon writings, are thought to be Norse, Dutch, 
Boman, French, and Italian, but which are of Grermanic root and English 
kind, and were, by the French, Italians, and Spaniards, had from the FruikSy 
Longbeards, and Goths. Some of these words have in later times become 
mix^ with Latin and French forms. 

Most of the names of Englishmen and of townships are Old English. 

The English verbs are given very fully farther on. 

To this Old English stock, words, which to some extent form another 
tongue, have been added. 

&cond : Some Scandinavian words. Banish, Swedish, or Icelandic, 
brought in by the Danes and Normans. It must, however, be borne in 
min^ that some of the so-called Danish words were had, by the later Danes, 
from the old Danes, who were of Suevian stock, and are therefore to be 
found in Frisian, Flemish, and Low Dutoh. Scandinavian words are spoken 
north of Trent, and are found in the names of places. 

Third : A few words from the Latin ; as Chester, Street, and the church 
words brou^t in before the Norman time. 

Fourth : Many words from the Flemish, Netherlandish, and Low Dutoh ; 
the Flemings, but, above all, the Hollanders, having been our masters in 
many handicrafts. Such are words of husbandry, gardening, handicrafts, 
and seamanship. 

Fifdi : A.great body of Latin words, in French form, brought in before 
the time of the Tudors, in the Tudor time, and since. 

Sixth : A number of old and new Greek words, which have been brought 
in mostly within the last hundred years, and of which many new ones are 
being yearly made by chemists, naturalists, and other men of learning, fol* 
lowing the French way. The Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese take the 
same words ; but the High Dutch and other Grermanic tongues form words 
of their own, so that notibing is, in the end, got by us in the endeavour to 
have one set of words for men of learning of all tongues. 

Seventh: Some words of each tongue in the world, as French, Pro- 
vengal, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, High Dutoh, Persian, Hindostanee, 
Bei4[alee, Gipsey (cant words), Welsh (mostly names of rivers), Irish, 
Euskardian (names of rivers), Tivkish, Hebrew (mostly names of men and 
church words), Chaldee, Arabic, Malay, Maori, Hawaian, and Chinese. 



OBTHOEPY AND OETHOGBAPHT 

Teach the right speaking and writing of words. 

BOUNDS AND LETTEBS. 

In English, the number of sounds used in speaking is greater than that 
of the letters of the alphabet used in writing ; and hence, combinations of 
the letters of the alphabet have to be made in writing down the spoken 
language. Of the combinations, too, more than one are used for each sound; 
whence, some trouble is needful for learners in mastering them. 

The sounds in English are as follows : — 

VOWELS AND DOUBLE VOWELS. 



Sound. 


Letters used in 


Soun 


d. 


Letters used in 






writing. 






writing. 


a short 


In/a/ 


a,ai 


oshort 


innot,rob 





ar 


in father, far 


Bj an, e 


oe,oh, 


or 




ay or 6 


in fate 


a,ai,ay,ey,8 





in no, wHe 


0,0a, 06,00, 


or or aw in o/j; /all 


a, an, aw, 0, 






on, ow, 6, 






oa, oa 






oh, aa,eaa 


quick 


in open, simple 


e 


oy 


in boy, boU 


el,oy 


e short 


in met, bed 


e,ea,a 


00 


in move, smooth 


0, 00, ni 


ee 


inme, bee 


e,ee,ea,ei, 


00 short in foot, good 


oo,n, on,o 






ie,i 


ow 


inhouse, bow 


ow, ou 


Ishort 


in pin 


i, el, ey, ni, y 


nshort 


in tub, but 


n, 0, i, 00, on 


I 


in mine, my 


i»io.ey,y,ui, 
ay, ye 

OONSO] 


u 
NANT8. 


iAtube,mew 


ii,ae,ew,iew, 
en 


b 


In hy, hdbe, Ub 


b 


r 


in roll, roller 


r 


cork 


in coui, oak, lock 


c,k,q,dc,ch 


Tsq/% 


in paMer, singer 


r 


ch 


in chink, preacher 


ch, tch 


B 


in so, massive, lass 


Bh, en, si, ti, 


d 


in day, bade, bad 


d 


Bh 


inshake, ashen, ask 


f 


in few, life, stiff 


i;ph,gh 






C,8 


e 


in gaiy, agate, nag 


g. Sh 


t 


in toe, fatter, fat 


t,d,th 


h 


inhe 


1, wh 


ih sharp in think, panther, bath Ha, 


J 


in jay, major, page 


, . & dg 


tliJkU 


in then, father 


til, the 


1 


in lo, mole, moU 


1 


V 


in vine, heavy, live 
In ware, awSri 


V 


m 


in me, Emma, ram 


in, mb 


w 


w 


n 


in no, any, non 


n, gn, kn 


y 


in yes, youth, yeU 


f,l 


"K 


in ring, ringer 


nftn 


X 


j^gine, bkuer, blaze 


K,8 


P 


in pie, happy, 1^ 


P 


th 


tii grazier, pleasur$ 


e,a,8l 






OOUBINXD 


ONSONANTS. 




M 


inblau, double 


bl 


dw 


in dwell, dwindle 


dw 


br 


in bran 


br 


dz 


in heads, seeds, bids 


ds 


bx 


inccUu 


b8 


fl 


in flow, fly 


fl, phi 


d 


inaean,tadUe 


cl,ckl 


fr 


in frog, free 


fr, phr 


cr 


in orow 


cr 


ft 


in doffs, coughs 


ffe, ghB 


oh 


in noxious, factious 


z, ct 


ft 


in loft 


ft, pht . 


cw 


in queO, equal 


qu 


fts 


in lofts 


ftB 


ca 


in hacks, knocks, axe 


cka, z, CRfChs, 


gl 


in glow, gleam 


gl 






qaea 


gr 


in grow, grass 


gr 


ct 


in ad 


Ct 


gs 


in hags, exertion 


g8,x,gue8 


Ct8 


inaets 


eta 


gw 


in anguish, language 


gUigW 


dr 


in draw, drawl, drag 


dr 


hw 


in what, whelp 


wh 


dth 


In breadth, width, 




Ic 


\Ti tOfc^ in»k^ 'udhftXk 


\i. 




hundredth 


dth 


i\ct 


\TV mttlu, sVuUcs 


^*^Mk 


atlu 


In dreadths, widths 


dtha 


lu 


NsihoWkQoia,bu\W. 


\^ 
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GRAMMAR OF THB BNGLISH TONGUB. 



Sound* 




Letters used in 
writing. 


Soun 


Idz 


fai Mdt, sccMSffoidt 


Ids 


rg 


If 


In e^, self 


If 


ij 


^ 


in bOge, tntlge 


Ig 


rch 


Ich 


In^il^ mUch 


Ich 


rl 


Im 


in hOm 


Im 


rlz 


Imz 


in helms 


Ims 


rm 


Ip 


iahapf aea^tpulp 


Ip 


rmz 


Ips 


in he^, A^ whelps 


Ips 


m 


]z 


intells 


Us, Is 


mz 


Ish 


In Welsh 


Ish 


rp 


It 


iahaU 


It 


rps 


Its 


in halts 


Its 


rz 


1th 


in heaUh, veaUh, steaUh Ith | 


rsh 


IthB 


inheaUhs 


Iths 


rt 


Iv 


intuehe 


Iv 


rts 


Ivs 


in eltes, sdves 


Ives 


rth 


mp 


in jump^ imp 


mp 


rths 


mp6 


in jumps 


mps 


TV 


mz 


in hams, limbs, dams 


mn, mbs 


rvz 


mt 


in stampt 


mpt 


so 


nd 


Inend, l^end 


nd 


scr 


nds 


in ends, bends 


nds 


SC8 


nch 


in paunch 


nch 


Si 


nx 


in tens, cans 


ns 


sih 


nBh 


in bencb, tench 


nob, nsh 


smz 


Bt 


in meant, mint 


nt 


sn 


nts. 


in ^«»i^, f «n/« 


nts 


sp 


nth 


in tenth 


nth 


sps 


nths 


in tenths 


nths 


spl 


ngz 


in /un^f 


ngs 


spr 


ngc 


in bank, sunk, ink 


nk, nque 


St 


ngC8 


in bat^ anxietpt 




sts 




winks 


nks, nx 


str 


Pl 


in pUfy, ply 


pl 


sw 


pr 


in pray, pry 


pr 


shr 


ps 


in haps, copse 


ps 


tr 


pw 


in puissance 


pu 


ts 


re 


in bark work, irk 


rk 


tw 


TC8 


in barks, works, irks 


rks 


t 


Id 


in b^d, card, board 


I'd 


rds 


in &tr(ls, cards, boards rds 


tlis 


rf 


in A»f/, whcO"/ 


rf;if 


thz 


Th 


in laughs 


Tfi 


V2 



in burgh- 
' in barge 

in bir^ church 

in earl 

in earls 

in arm 

inarms 

in bum, bam, horn 

in bums, bams, horns 

in harp, carp, iharp 

in harps, carps 

in bars, doors 

in hari^ 

in smart 

in smarts 

in hearth, birth 

in hearths, births 

in starve, carte 

in starves, cartes 

in scathe, ask 

in scrape 

in <uks, tasks 

in slay 

«in smtui, spasm 

inspasms 

in snow 
. in spin, hasp, clasp 

in clasps, hasps 

in split 

in sprain 

in aay, east, mast 

in casts, tastes 

in stray 

in swell, swim, sway 

in shrill, shrink 

|n tree, trust 

in rats 

in twim, twelve, twinkle 

in picture 

in thredl, throw, tfuntst thr 

in youths, truths ths 

in bathes, lathes ths, 

in loves yes 



Letters used in 
writing. 
rg, rgh 
rg 
rch 
rl 
ris 
rm 
rms 
m 
ms 

rp, rpe 
rps, rpes 
rs 
rsh 
rt 
rts 
rth 
rths 
rv 
nres 

sk, sc, sq 
■scr 
sks 
si 
sm 
sms 
sn 
sp 
sps 
spl 
spr 

St 

sts, stes 

str 

svr, sn 

shr 

tr 

ts 

tw 

t 



thes 
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A let of letters used In writing or printing is oftUed an A B (absiee) of 
(Miabet, the first two Greek oharacters being named alpha-heta. 
The Alphabet is as follows, the columns numbered 1 comprising Capiial 



Motoa Printed EngUah 


Hebrew 


English 


Old 




V* 




Bmuub ItftUe. Name. 


Name. 


Saxon. 


EnxlUh, 


Gtr—n 


Greek. 


18 12 




1 


2 


1 


i 


1 


s 


1 % 


A & A a ay 


Aleph 


S 


a 


fl 


a 


« 


a 


A «. 


B b jS 6 hee 


Beth 


B 


b 


18 


& 


» 


b 


B tfi 


C C c aee, eee 




E 


c 


(C 


c 


e 


c 




9 5 ? f 


















cA 


Cheih 














X X 


J) d D d dea 


Jkdeth 


D 


b 


S 


« 


© 


b 


A ? 


"R « £ « e 




€ 


e 


(iSf 


e 


e 


e 


EH«i| 


F t F / tf 




F 


F 


^ 


f 


3 


f 


« ^ 


^'^^ ^ &:i 


Gimd 


E 


S 


tt 


8 


e 


9 


r y 


taitch, ^ 


1 
















Kh ff h <haUch,\ 


L 


P 


h 


1^ f> 


« 


b 




tor he J 


1 
















I i / i i 
J i J j jay 


Yod 


I 


I 


i 


il 


3' 


w 


I I 


K k Ks k ka 


Kaph 


K 


k 


it 


ft 


« 


t 


R K 


h I L I eU 


Lcmed L 


1 


1, 


I 


« 


I 


A X 


M. m. M m em 


ifim 


CD 


m 


m 


m 


«m 


m 


M /« 


N n ^ n en 


Nun 


N 


n 





n 


« 


n 


N 1^ 


o 


Am 


O 


o 


® 


• 


o 


e 


OOOM 


6^06 


















F ^ F p pee 


Pe 


P 


P 


1 


9 


1> 


1^ 


n ir 


Q c[ Q q cue 


Xoph 


^ 




Q 


q 


Q 


<l 




B, iB r ah 


JResh 


R 


P 


ii 


t 


91 


t 


P pp 


S sf ^ 8 eee 


SamechS 


r 


S 





® 


«f 


2 er Q 


Shfh 


Skin 
















T t T t tee 


Teth 


T 


c 


C 


t 


Z 


t 


T r 


Th th thee 


Tau 


D 


« 










e ed 


Th th think 




P 


p 












V M U u u,eu 




U 


u 


m 


tt 


tt 


tt 


r • 


W r V V vee 


Van 


V 


V 


V 


h 


« 


!» 




aouotsx 
V/ w W w «or [ 


» 


U) 


P 


imip 


® 


m 




ItfliI ) 


















X X X OS erg 




X 


X 


.t 


X 


3C 


t 


« 5 


Y y r y nfyhifye 




Y 


i 


Y 


> 


3) 


9 




^zee, zed, 
Z % Z « I or 

lizzard 


► 
















*Zaln 


Z 


X 


% 


\ 


•% 


\ 


1. X. 


i 

















34 OBAUMAB or THB XNOLISH TONOUB. 

9^ Soft e or tf with tbe todOla (9), a8iBPimreii9al,E»9ado,— 6'ora3r,«siaFtK— aaiAor 
loufi: o, as in Hdtel,Dq^— are sometiinea used in words fircon the Fraich. 

Tlie teachers of English in the Lowlands call A ov, and giro difTerent names and powers 
to many of the letters. The New Englandera sometimes vary the names of the letters, but 
not the powers Some of the Engliah population in Ulster Ibiuow the Lowlondors, and many 
of the Irish call A oA, and give other powers to the lettera 

Some of the English names of the letters are used as words: a T-iHpe, a l>-retort, a V 
branch, an L^branch, a Y-branch, an X or cross shape, a hooso of U-shkpe, '* cnxdced as an 
ess, zed, or izzard,** **roand as an o.** 

Some (rf the Greek names and letters are nsed as words; asa(pAaMfiH-theABC;Aand A, 
alp/ia and omega, the beginning and the end (the Greek Alphabet so bej^nuing and ending) ; 
the delta (^) of a river; a deUmd or triangular mnade; shaped like a Greek pi (11^ ; an 
iota, a Jot (1 ) ; lambdoidal like lambda (A). 

Tlie character mostly used in printing English is the Boman ABC, abed, &c ; the Italic 
ABC, abed, Ac. being only used at times. 

Theje characters are used for the same purjKMe by most of the Western Indo-European 
nations, with 9 for soft c; 11 fbr nasal n; ^ S, d, fbr long vowels; except by the Kn8^dan8and 
<Gruek8. The High Dutch, however, very much use what we call the German characto*. 
The Indo-Europeans of Western Asia use Arabic duuracters; but ttiose of India and tibe East 
have characters wholly unlike. 

The character used in writing was taken from the Italians, but is now known abroad as 
English writing. In law writings other characters are sometimes used, called courthands, 
and for ornamental purposes German Text The High Dutch use a i>eculiar character for 
writing; but the other Western Indo-European nations use a chiumcter almost the same 
as ours. 

The English'Saxon alphabet is used in Anglo-Saxon handwritings and in some r^rints 
of them. It is Ukewise found in some Irish books, the Irish having taken this alphabet fhmi 
our English fore&thers. It wHl be seen that the English Saxon alphabet has a tdksia or 
character, {>, ^1 foi" the th sound, which is very much wanted in our days. 

For cheapness of printing the Roman alphabet has been made as sfanple as posrible, and 
it is therefore more diflicult to marie the needftil distinctions of sounds without distnrbhig 
printers* arrangements. The restoration of some of the old types would, however, be a 

Seat step towards remedying the inresent evlL The types which may be so tued are the 
Uowing:— 

p^ for the soft sound of c, as in (eO; finder, 

€n> for the ch sound, as in cAop, chink, 

Jh for the sh sound, as in she, sharp, 

iju for the th sound, as in tht, think 

tun' tor the wh sound, as in what, whale. 

X for the di sound and ch of s, as in j>20q/tir«^ jMt/lon. 

In words whidi have not the S^glish ch sound, as in OuAse, chobr, the combined character 
should not be used, but the single letters. So too in Thames, l^omas, who, whoUsome. 

With a change scarcely appreciabis in the look of the page, a great service might thus be 
done to the public Except the c with the sedilla, oommonly used on the continent, none 
of these characters are new to English eyes. The H character in ng nasal, might likewise 
be introduced. 

Schoolmasters may do much good by Judicious appBcation of the written character. The 
long/ instead of being used before the short s, should be kept for the sh sound, writing 
fiuure, poue^von, not share, ptjs^fkion. The uncrossed < may be used fbr the common sound 
uf t, and the crotssed t where the letter takes the >Sk or sA sound. The orossed t may like- 
wise be used in the M. 

The Old English character is found hi earty printed English bo(du, and is now sometime 
used in law printing and in ornamental writing. 

The Gemuu character is used very often in Germany, the United States, and Australia, 
for High Dutdi or German books and newqpapersL In England it is only used for orna- 
mental writing. 

llie Gredc a^habet with T is found in reprints of old Greek books and in the Bomaic 
books and newspapers of the Ionian Islands, Greece, and tiie Levant, being rtill used by the 
modem Greeks. Words in Greek letters are sometimes to be found improperly placed on 
the front of English buildUigs. 

Otha- printed cbaracten eonuDonly used are ft for and; Ae.or efeb tat€md»/br(ht or the 
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The peculiar printed charactera, bevroTer, mmt used are tiie niimbers or nnmerals. 

yastie. /SUpotea. 

Naa^U Jfawt 
One WiiH 

Two .Zbo 

Three Tfy-ee 

Fonr Fore 

Five Five 

Six Sks 

Seven Seven 

Eight 4t/« 

Nine ' ITpne 

Ten Ifei 

Eleven Eelevem 

Twdve Twdo 

Twenty Ttoenie 

Forty Fatote 

Fifty /V*e 

Sixty Skste 

Ninety NynU 

One Hundred Wun Hundred 
One Hundred and Ten Wua Hundred cmd Tern 

Four Hundred Fere Hundred 

five Hundred Fyve Hundred 

Six Hundred 8ies Hundred 

One Thousand Wun Thowecmd 

Theibllowingarelikewisensed:— lit, First C/eir^O; 2nd, Second; 3rd, Third (^Aerd) ; 4th, 
Fourth (ferth); 6th, Fifth; 6th, Sixth; 7th, Seventh; 8th, Eighth (aitth); 9th, Ninth 
{nynth); 10th, Tenth; 11th, Eleventh; 12th; 13th; 14th, Fourteenth (/or«-<een^A) ; 15th; 
I6th; 17th; 18th, Eighteenth iait^eenth); 19th; 20th, Twentieth (twen-ti-eth or twen-tUh); 
2l8t; 22nd; 23rd; 24th; 25th, &C.; 30th, Thirtieth (ther-H-eth or tber-teth); 100th, Hun- 
dredth; lOOOtfa, ThousandtiL 

The Roman numbers were first ns^ in this comitiy, but disii^ the 
middle ages the Hindoo nmnbers were brought into use through the Aitibs^ 
and are tiierefore often called Arahlo. 

The Roman numbers are used aome Um ea with Hindoo numbers in bookUndlng and 
printing fiir distinction; as VOL^ I, II, III, IV, V; VoL IV. p. 197; Introduction, p jusvii; 
Vol VIL p. 322; VoL I, Chapter 6, Section V., p. 8& lliese aiambars are likewise used 
sometimes for year dates, as MDCGC, that is, I8OO9 MDCOOLU, that is, 1852; and for 
numbers of laws and acts of parliament, as 3 A 4 Victoria, Cap. zeL They are much used 
on clock and watdi ftces, on rules, fbr numbers of houses, and fbr nnmben^.regimentSb 

The Hindoo numbers are thoee most used in printing and writing, tor moneys, weights, 
measures, reckoning, and accounts. 

The following numeral characters are used:— 

^ one dgfath; i one fourth, one quarter, one fhrthing; | one third; f three eightiis; 

Lone haU; halfjpenny; i five eighths; f two thtads; } tluee fourtha, three quarters, three 
rthings; | seven e^chuis; If <me and three eightha Or thus: ^ one tenth; ^ one ninth; 
^ one eighth, or half quarter; | one seventh; ^ one dzth; ^ one fifth; i one fourth or 
quarter; | one third; i one half; 1 one or unit 

In reckoning by tenths or dedmals . is put after the whole number, or after the place 
of the whole number, and before the figures representing tiie decimal fractions, as 1.1 one 
and one tenth; LOl one and one hundredth; 1.001 one and one. thousandth; 1.111 one and 
one hundred and eleven thousandths; 0.1 one tenth; 0.01 oa^jbnmdredth; 1.6 one and a 
haU; or one and five tenths; 1.25 one and a quarter, or one and twenty-five hundredths. 

The alphabets already given were had by the English from the Bomans, 
by these from the Greeks and Etruscans, and by l^th of these from the 
Phenicians, and by them directly or indirectly from the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians. 



Writing is the ofhprtog of drawing, rae Old Egsl^llBflaa,<2kto!M»^%a^i^"^«l^s»^ 

wjrrtoTBoa ibelalSeoi'the wlnnenTaad tkie ^GwST'SM^t* ^'^J^JSJiS-I^'*®^***^'^ 
iiendlem body with strokeawiU diow thenwiAMr <A\to»^tttav\%V»«»ft^'«»»^^'^~" 



events by pafaitinga A battie can be weft enouglh i&icnm \xl «. -^tsf&n^ ^ ^t^^^f^^^ 
Btood byaU; on the frame or edge <rfioft\i1P«toi\toift>N^TnKI^^ss^a« t 
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number of f»dmnen; an ox or camel witili ttrokes, the nmnber of cattte takm; and ihua the 
qK>il may be told over. Such paintings may be seen In the firitish Moaenm. 

As tiiese paintings are large, a shorter record was made by drawing on a scroll flgnrea of 
the slain, prisoners, and of the spoil, with marks for the numbers. Jhe cnstomary token ot 
a camel or ox would always stand for the word, and would always be so understood. 

The next step is to make known the persons having a share in the deeds so set forth. A 
red man can even now be imderstood for an Egyptian, a black man for an AMcan negro, a 
white man with a hook nose and a long black beard for an Arab or Jew, and a man with 
the tokens of kingship for a king. 

A crowned man stands for any king of the Egyptians or Negroes, and for the king of any 
clan of Arabs or Jews at any time. If the tribe was called Longbeards like the kinsmen ot 
the English who won Lombardy, or Longaxemen like the Saxons (S-axe), tokens could be 
made by which they would be known. Three long swords, the arms of Middlesex, carved 
on the public buildings of London, still show those which belong to the shire or Common- 
wealth of the Middle Saxons. A green mountain is an emblem of the Vermonteers in the 
United States. 

A fiuther step is, however, needed to mark those names and words, the sound of which 
cannot be shown by a dravring of some thing or things having a like sound. 

From the list of sounds in the English tongue ah'eady given, it will be seen Ihat the 
number of sounds to be represented is within narrow boimds ; and if a new kind of writing 
were to be made for English, it would be a ready way to take for each sound the aiga of 
some common thing. In the name of which that sound was to be found : ww, a tauurk for 
running water, mt|^t stand for the W soimd in water; *-* for the I sound in eye^ being like 
a shut eye ; h for the N sound in knot. With such characters we should make the inscrip- 
tion W *-> ^ by using the leading sounds of the signs included in which, we should get the 
word trine. Such represents the way in which the Egyptian phonetic writing, the Chinese 
writing, and the Syro-Arabian and European alphabets, have been formed. The Egyptians, 
however, used several signs for the same sound, or more signs than sounds ; the Syro- 
Arabians and Europeans only one sign for each sound, or, rather, fewer signs than sounds. 
The Chinese, instead of marking a sound only by a sign, mark a syllable, and thus their 
system of characters is fuller and more complex than that used by us, as they must have 
one for each syllable. To understand this, suppose we go back to the signs we have Just 

imagined, then ^I, or rather £ ,as they would put it, would Eound for the word knctt-y. 

The alphabet we use has its groundwork in about a score of hieroglyphics betokening the 
first sounds of objects in the Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arab tongues. Each of the Hebrew 
names of the letters given at page 33, has its meaning in that tongue. Aleph Is an ox, Beth 
a' house, Daleth a door, Oimel a camel, and so on. At this time the likeness of the letters to 
the objects of the Hebrew names is not readily seen, as the shape and position of the letters 
have been so much altered in many hundreds ot years. The letters in very old writings, as 
may be seen in some of the Gredc and Etruscan monuments of the British Museum, are 
written in several ways. The letters are put up, down, or sideways; they begin firom the 
right hand or left hand, and are carried along ddevrays, straight up, straight down, and 
even up and down like the ploughing of a field. 

In the alphabets at page 33, we may still see some grounds for the original names. Thus, 
y may well enough pass for Alqph^ an ox's head roughly marked; muiui for Mim, water 
running, as schoolboys will draw on a date; o for Ain^ an eye; Q or A for Daleth, a door- 
way ; C has still something of the crooked long-necked shape of Qimel, the camel ; pa is the 
altered form of the ground plan of Beth, a house, of old a long square with a wall athwart 
to show two rooms, the common hut of Egypt 

These signs were taken firom Egyptian hieroglyphics for common objects, such as the body 
and its parts (hand, hollow of hand or cup, hetut, eye, mouth, tooth), a house and its parts 
(house, door, hook), and animals (ox, camel, an ox-goad), so that when first made they 
could readily be borne In mind. 

The (Sreek names of the letters were taken fi^m the Syro-Arabian tongues, but these 
names have no meaning in Greek. They run, aipha, beta, gamma, delta, and so forth. 

Our fltthers, before they took the Roman Alphabet, had a kind of writing of their own, 
sailed the Rune, or mystery, said to have been made by Woden, the great father of the 
Engjidi kings, and lawgiver of our people. In this character writings are to be found cut 
on stones and rocks in England and Norway. 

The sounds given at pages 81 and 32, are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants. 

A vowel is a sotmd made with the nnbroken passage of the breath 
through the open lips. Thus we may dwell on the soimd a-a-a-a. 

The vowels are single and double, the latter being called diphthongs. 
Of the Uat alr&LAy gtveiif % long, ow, and u, are by some considered double. 
Oftbelettera, b, e, i, o, 6, and u, are constant vowel \etiere*, mA-w vnd. 
r»ra osedaa Bucb at the end of syllables, y having the power oi iVsi^ft* 
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H is hardly a true consonant, bnt only a breathing at the beg^ning of 
a word or syllajble. 

A consonant is a spoken sound, the passage of which through the lips is 
broken or stopped by the movement of the lips, tongue, or teeth. A con- 
sonant cannot be sounded of itself, or is not son/int of itself. It must be 
made sonarU with (con-sonant) a vowel. Thus b or d will not sound of 
itself, but will sound with a or e before or after it. 

The consonants are divided into liquids (I. nii n, r, ng), fl-om ttieir readily flowing or uniting 
witii otlier consonants, as m/Uno^ taUt, gmaU^ map^ band, tree, bark; and into still or mute 
letters, as, b, d, f, g, &c 

The English consonants may be thus dassilled: — 
Sharp Flat Sharp Flat 

Lme. Lene. Aspirate. Aspirate. 
P sounds or labials P b f v w 

T sounds or dentals t d th (think) th (then) 

& sounds or dentals s z sh, ch zh J 

K sounds or palatals c, k g (gale) y 
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n sound or aspirate h 

Liquids I, r, m, n, ng 

p, t, t, th (think), c, s, 9, sh, ch are sharps, sharp-sounded, 

b, y, d, th (then)y g, z, zh, J are flats, flat-sounded, 

p, b, f, V, w, in ai-e labials, or lip-made, 

t, d, th (think), th (then), s, z, I, r, zh, sh, n are dentals, or tooth-made. 

(^ g, y, n, ng are palatals, or roof-made, 

n, ng, m are nasals, or nose-made. 

Some sounds being made by the lips, teeth, tongue,, and roof of the mouth together, the 
same sound may be made with the teeth, as well as the roof; and be put under both heads 
or either. 

In English, 1, m, n, r (the liquids), c or k, t, p, w, y, have a semi-vowel 
power, and unite with other consonants before them ; as in slink, . small, 
snap, trap, scald, stop, spin, sweet, picture. 

The sf sound is to be found in some foreign words, as in sphere for baa, sphinx, Ac. 

The letter which most readily tmites, at the beginning of words, with the semi-vowelB 
and semi-liquids, 1, m, n, r, c, t, p, w, y, is s, wMch will unite with all singly (except r and y) 
and with their combinations. Other letters which so imlte to a less extent, are b, f^ p, c^ 
g, d, t, th (think), h, sh. 

L, m, n, r, will not unite, at the beghming of a word, with other consonants; nor will J, 
ch, y, ng, th (then), v, w, z, zh. The ing sound ng is not found at the beginning of a 
worJi. 

At the end of words or syllables, b, t, p, v, unite with s; t, th (think), k, with s; d, th 
(then), g, with z; 1, m, n, r, ng, with z; J, ch, sh, zh, do not unite with s or z. L,m, n, r, 
ng, d, c, s, at the end of words or syllables, will further unite, more or less, with t, d, th, m, 
p, sh, ch, J, g. 

SOUNDS OF THE LETTEBS. 



A takes the short sound, and those of ar, ay, and or. 

The short sound* is that in flEit, fiuicy, an, mat, at, hat, hath, dam, has, as, have, hand, 
hast, had, that, answer. 

Tlie middle sound t of ar is that in fkther, fiar, ma, harm, rather, glass, lass, bath, lath, haft, 
half, art, are. 

The long sound of ay or ai in fane, mate, hate, name, stare, fiire, &te, bashi, mason, hasty. 

The broad sound of or or aw t in &11, hall, ball, quarter, water, war, wrath, warm, lUcon, 
warn, walk. 

* This sound Is glv«ii before ringle sounds, not followed by e flOent, except h, r, w, and y; 
thus cab, cad, cag, eal, cam, can, cap, a^ cask, cat Before lU, plant ; nd, band. 

t This sound is given to root« ending with sp^st^u^ aa %^aJA^^a>)^\EA»^^^^ulK^\AK<^ «»ak^ 
Ac; ft, as haft, abaft ; in r, u car, fsx, star ; th, «A\>%XYi,\aStk, ^^^Scv. ^^ ^ _ . ,^,^«. 

t This Bound la given after tp, and to roota «a«i!ixi« N«V\Ja.U, •a«2^^^«S^^ «fi^^ H.-^\>o^^^«»- 
actUd; fff halts ^ hahn. 
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JR If naed bf Bomo writers for £ in words derived from the Latin and Greek, for JE and 
(E; as oenigma, scquator. Michael makes Mycd; Michaehnas, Miccdmasi; Raphael, RctgfH 
and RafiP-di Radiael, Ray-ehd. Ael, in Hebrew and other foreign words, commonly 
makes a-d. 

Ai and ay have the long sound of a in pail, pair, tail, laid, gait, bait, chair, &ir, hair, kail, 

plain, wain, main, mail, sail, which have the same sound as the other words, pale, pare, 

. tale, male, saJe, lade, gate, bate, chare, fare, hare, stare, plane, wane, mane. In plaid, 

raillery, it has the short a sound; and at the end of longer words an e sonnd, as in again, 

fountain, Britain, certain, &c. 

At the end of words at is writt<m ay, as in day, lay, may, say; but laid, said. Quay is 
qpoken kee. 

There is a i)eculiar modification of the short soimd of a. Thus, a man is made longer 
than to man a vessel : Anne is longer than an. 

Au and aw are mostly sounded like or, as in haul, cau^t, taught, anght, nan^t, awe, 
bawl, scrawl, daughter. 

Au at the end of words is made aw, as in law, draw, craw, maw, saw. 

The ar sound is found in aunt, flaunt, gaunt, gauntlet; the long o sound in hautboy ; and 
the short o sound in laurel, laudanum. 

Ant is by some made with a short, ant, to distinguish it from "aunt;** by some it is 
spoken ahnt, like the other word. 

Haunt, flaunt, gauntlet, are pronounced by some hahnt^ flahiU,, gahntld; by others, hawnl, 
fiaumt, gaumtlet. 

A has the sound of a short o in want, wan, wander, as if written tcon/, Ac ; and in yacht, 
as if written ^ ; in was, wast, wos, icost ; what, quadrant, (and words beginning with quadr) 
quality, quandary, quantity, quadrature, quarrel, quarry, quart, quarter, and quash. 

There has been sometimes a fashion of saying, glas for glahs^ pas for jmiAc, ^, which was 
begun by Dr. Sheridan, an Irishman, writer of a pronouncing dictionary. 

liasrelief is sometimes spoken bafisrdeef, baserek^y and bahreJetf. Plant is called pkmi 
BXid plahnt. V 

In Frisian, FlemiBh, and Low Dutch words, as Zaandam, <fec., the aa is q)oken as a^ 

In foreign words, as Isaac, Canaan, Balaam, the aa is spoken as a short 

B. 

B has one soimd at the beginning, middle, and end of words ; as in bay, babe, mab. 

Bis still in some words; as in debt, debtor, doubt, &c., indebted, subtle. After m, in 
monosyllable roots, and the words taken from them, it is commonly still. In some of these 
words the vowel is long, as in climb, comb, tomb (toom), womb (tMxmt,) dimbs, climber, 
climbing, combing, doubt, and their compounds. In others of these words it is short, as in 
thumb, dumb, numb, rhomb, rhumb, bomb, limb, lamb. Jamb. In bombardier ^e b is 
sounded. 

Ble, bre, at the end of words, sonnd as (ej; (er, with the « slurred over; asable, miserable, 
sabre. 

C, (f, 

C has two sounds: — 

A hard K sound before a,o,u.l,r, t,aain car, concoct, cut, doth, craft; and when tt 
ends a syllable* aa in victim, flaodd. 

A soft S or 9 sound before e, i, and y^ as in cell, face, dt, cymbal, mercy, flaodd. Some- 
times it makes with the next vowd the sound of sh, as in ocean, social, precious, q>edGas, 
vidous, delicious; but not in oceanic, sodety. The soft e is on the continent written (^ or 
e vrith a sedilla, and in some words used in English, as Provenfal, fit^ade. 

C is stUl in Czar, Czarina, victuals, &c., scene, crescent 

At the end of a one-syllable word the hard e sound is written dfc, as in back, black, 
knock; and it used to be so in longer words; but now they are made to end in e, as public, 
politic ; and so in syllables before a consonant, as publidy. Before a vowel, the k is kept 
in trafficking, mimicking. 

The Irish wrongly give c the sound of qf before a, as in card. 

Cre at the end of words makes cer, as in massacre. 

Ch, ' 

The right sound of ch is feA, as in church, chide, chill, charter, gntta percha, much. At 
the end of words it is sometimes made «/i, as in pinch, winch, haunch, and in puncheon, 
stancheon, Michigan, Chenango, ftc., which are spoken both with the ch and tk sound. 
At the end of words ch is sometimes written tch, as in crutch, DutdL 
In some words from the French it has the French sound of «A, as in ehidse, chevalier, 
chagrin, chandelier, machine, machinist diamade, champain or champagne, chaumentdle 
ishoinentd)^ chevron, eheoaux-de-firise (thev-vo-de-/rees). In chamfer, duunois, diarlatana, 
eAJeane, Jka, chivalrous, diivalry, the sounds of sh and ch are both given. 
/a words Avm the Greek and Latin it has the sound of c hard; though there is good 
S^^'^/^'' believing that the Greeks themselves gave the tch «o\m^ (jta Vn 1BU(nQ^<& «sv\ 
^asaiaaj, c is now much wrlttea for the ch haxd, and to 



^^5p\ac&ns Vtf «a Va cwEa^Mcra^ 



•amomDe, eoler, colera. The hard sound is fbund In diaoa, Ae^ ehaneter, &&, chasm, 
chiliad, chlorosis, chor^ chord, chorus, Christ (and its compounds), chromatic (and com- 
pounds of chroma, colour), chronic (and compounds of chronos^ time), chrysalis, chyle, 
chemic, Ac., scheme, school, &c 

Choir is made qwre; and chorister, corisier and qtUrister. Magna Charta is made Chartot 
and Carta. 

Ch. in arch sounds like tch before a consonant, as in archbishop, archdeacon, archpriest, 
archprelate, archduke, archfiend, &c, and in arch, arched, &c, archer, &c., archenemy. 
Before a vowel the ch has commonly the hard c sound, as in archangel, architect, ftc^ 
Archipelago, &c. 

Archives and its compounds are spoken with the c and ch sound. 

C!h is still in schedule, schism, &c, and yacht 

Chr sounds as cr, as in dbromatic i 

D. 

D has one sound at the beginning, middle, and end of words, as in die, deaden, dead. 

Ed as a verbal ending is in the solemn style so pronounced, as strip-ped, sUp-ped ; but In 
common speech is spoken d, as lovd, bard, unless where the sound is short, when it tnkcs 
the t sound, as in stuffed, stripped, dapped, which are spoken as when written stuft, stript, 
filapt 

E. 

E has three proper sounds: — 

A short sound,* as in men, bed, yes, twenty, seven, fcc. 

A long sound of ef, as in meting, England, English, being, glebe, severe. 

A dull short sound, as in open, soften, women. 

In clerk, &c, seijeant, &c, it is ar, as cZorA, targent. 

Before r it has a short u sound, as in her, wert, berth, herd; made A«r, imrf, hurtK 

In pretty, been, &c., it has the sound of short 1 

Yellow is made ydio and yaUo ; were, where, there, ere, are made wxret Ateore, tharet art; 
fete, fate. 

In me, he, she, we, ye, the, be, it has the sound of ee: 

E at the end of other words is stiU, as in pine, wine, shice; except in substantives taken 
trom the Greek, as epitome, catastrophe, Penelope, Fhebe, made epitomee^ eakutrofee. 

E at the end of a word softens the consonant, as in force, rage, since, batlie; or lengthens 
the foregoing vowel, as in pine, wine, cane, fime, robe, cate, as likened to pin, win, can, fim, 
rob, cat ; glove, live, give, sieve, dove, love, shove, have, are however short 

With vowels so lengthened it does not commonly make another syDable when » is added, 
as in pines, wines, canes, ftines, &c; but it does with some consonants, as Ibr-ces, ra-ges. 

Ea has commonly the soimd of ee, as in breathe, mead, tear, shear, fear, eadi. lead (to 
guide), hear, near, rear (behind), sear, blear, dear, dean, shear, guinea ; but of short e In 
breath, meadow, treasure, &c, pleasure, &c, lead (a metal), heard, pearl, feather. In bear, 
break, great yea, wear, pear, tear (to rend), swear, rear (to raise), Jean, it has the ay sound, 
like bare, brake, grate, ware, pare, tare, sware, rare, Jane. In search it has the sound of 
ur. In Eleanor it is hardly heard. 

Eau has the sound of long o in beau, Eaubrink, flambean, portmaiitean, mantean, Bor- 
deaux (bore-do), eau-de-Cologne^ eau-de-vie. 

Eau in beauty, Jcc., is sounded long u , as hute. 

Ee has a long sound of «; except in mynheer (meen-hare), where it is made a ; and in 
breeches, where it is made i short 

Ei sounds like ajf in vein, &&, deign, Ac., feign, Ac, ndg^ Ac, wdgh, Ac., dght, Ac, 
neighbour, Ac, skein, like vane, dane, fime, nay, way, ate 

Ei sounds like ee in either, neither, seize, deceit receive 

Ei sounds like i short in fordgn, &c, sovereign, &c, forfeit, &c 

Either and ndther are by some severally spoken ayth^, eetber, eyther— naytiier, necther, 
nyther. 

Eo sounds like ee in people, peoples, x>eopled, peopling. 

Ko sounds like e short in leopard, &c, jeopardy, pigeon, Ac, widgeon, Geofflrey. 

En sounds like u short in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, bludgeon. 

Eo sounds like o long in George, yeoman, Ac 

Eu or Ew has commonly the long u sound, as In hew, yew, ewe, ewer, Ac, dew, few, Ac, 
feud, Ac, new, stew, dew, Europe, Ac, like hue, due, you. 

At the end of words eu is written ew, and sometimes makes the sound of oo, as brew, flew, 
grew, strew. 

Sew,' sews, sewing, sewed, sewer, (with a needle,) are spoken with long o, as m, «(», toing, 
Ac. Sewer, a drain, is made shore and iooer. Ewe, a sheep, is made yu and yo. 

Ey, accented, has the sound of ay, as in grey or gray, prey, convey, ley ; except in key, 
made tee. 

# TblB Bound is found before 8\n(de coBtoMnts, «^>«^^'^*<&^'"=*^*^'^'^'fS;L?^3^^^ 
fce«f ;/». left; n,ld,lm,fp, Zl, bell. Yield, \icam,\«Sl\s\»«i\t-, ^^^ ^^^i^^^^-cosat^^ 
f Tbla sound is taken before single conaouati\a\eTv^geMsaRAA!n \X^<&«o»^*>^ 
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When ey is tmaccented it has the sound of «e short, as in aUey, yaOeTi bailey, Chaiiex. 
In eye, eyre, it has the sonnd of long t. 

F. 
F has one sonnd at the beginning, middle, and end of words, as fiun, offing, off; except in 
of, which makes ov. Its compounds whereof; thereof Jto., have the /sound. 
F in plurals readily makes i^ as wife, wives— knift, knives. 

G. 

G has four powers : — 

It has a hard sound at the end of words, as bag, cag, dog; and bedbre a^o^u^l, r, as game, 
gone, gun, glee, grow; and sometimes before other vowels, as in gewgaw, get, fcc, geld, 
gear, Gertrude, Gilbert, gUd, Ac, gin (trap), giddy, Ac, gibberish, gig, give, Ac, giggle, 
gill (lung), gimlet, gimp, gird, Ac., girl, Ac, gizzard, finger, anger. 

It has the sound of^' at the end of syllables, when lengthened by the still vowel e, as in 
cage, hedge; in Egypt, Ac, ginger, Ac, German, Roger, Geoffrey; and befbre « and < in 
many words of foreign stodc, as general, Ac, generate, Ac, generous, Ac, genius, gentle , 
Ac, genteel, Ac, genuine, genus, geography (compounds of ge, the earth), George, gern^ 
Ac, gest (and its compounds), gibbet, giblets, giant, Ac, gill (quartor of a itot), gtancradc, 
gipsey, gjrration, danger, manger; and in syllables formed firom ge^ as stranger, ranger. 

It \a mute before n hi the same syllable, as in gnash, gnat, gnaw, gnomen, sign (and its 
compounds), deign, feign, condign; and before m In phlegm C/fem), apophthegm (c^ppoMem), 
but not in their compounds. 

With n it makes a nasal sound, as ring, sing, Nottingham. 

Nger Is commonly made ng (nasal) -er, as in singer, ringer; exc^ In finger, anger, made 
fing-gher^ ang-gher; and danger', made dane-Jer. 

Gh at the bcginnhig of a word has the hard g sound, as ghost, ghastly ; in flie middle it 
Is still, as higher, nigher, daughter ; and it is sometimes still at the end, aft in high, sigh, 
nigh, weigh, neigh, sleigh, bough, dough, Hugh, sough, slough, thigh, fhilough, thonmgh, 
borough, though, throng and their compounds; before t, as sight, might, mighty; except 
draught. 

Gh at the end has often the sound of /, as In laugh, cough, tough, trough, dong^ 
draught, enough, rough; and in words made firom such, as lau^ter, laugher, langh&ig; 
coughing; 

Burgh Is sometimes spoken as burg, but in the names oi towns borough, as Edinbnri^ 
Hamburgh, E^nhurr<K Bamburro. 

Hough, shough, and lough are made hock, shock, and lock. 

Gu has the sound of g hard, as In guard, Ac, guarantee, guerdon, guess, Ac, guest, guide, 
guy, &c, gidle, Ac, guildhall, guild (spoken gilld and gyld), guinea, guise, guitar. In 
Umguage and anguish it has the sound of gu^ spoken lang-guage^ ong-gwiih. 

Qe in sergeant has the sound of J. 

Gue at the end of words sounds as ^, as in rog^e, catalogue, prorogue, vogue, qmagogne^ 
harangue 

Gg in suggest, Ac, makes dj, tudjest. 

Gre at the end of words makes ger, as in meagre, ogre ; and gk makes ^ as in mingle. 

The Irish wrongly make g Into gy, as in guide, spoken by them gyid, 

H. 
H at the beginning of words Is aspirated or strongly breathed, as in hat, horse, hang. 
It is still In hour, heir, honour, herb, honest, and their derivatives; In words having ttie 
accent on the second syllable, as historical, hibernal, Hibernian, Hungarian; and commonly 
in composition, as filrmlngham, Nottingham. 

It Is still after r, as in rhubarb, rhetoric, Ac, rheum, Ac, rhomb, Ac, rfanmb^ ihyme, 
rhapsody, rhinoceros. ' 

It is stUl after t In Thomas, Thames. f 

It Is still after a vowel, as In ah 1 hah I oh I fob I Sarah, Messiah, J<4m. '' 

It is very questionable how fiur the sound of H Is absolute in English, and whetiter It Is not 
governed by position, having a great tendency to coalesce. There are people who say 
Notting-gam and Nottln-gam; but few even of the stldders for the h aspirate, who say 
Nottingoham, for ham after the nasal nglBaa hardi as gcan Is. The body of flie English, for 
the sake of softness, will therefore go on saying Nottlng-am, notwithstanding all tiie laws 
that grammarians may lay down. Clapham is spoken ClofHim, and not Clapham; Peters- 
luuoi, Peter-tham and Peters-am ; Shoreham, Shore-am, 

I. 
I has the fbllowing sounds :— 

A short sound,* as in fid, fig, fin, fit, it, Ids, did, fifteen, fifty, dx, Ac, wind (air), window, 
A/ader, dader, Pfndar, tinder, kindle^ spindle, dwindle, swindle, whl6h, this, with, M IchaelmasL 

.&» *jP^'»^o'^ed before single consonaDta, as it, hit; M*,ap.U^ Tt^yf\s^xDlaX\ /I, *&\ H* 
>«^ « 4:* iSW ^'-t A«4 (Uw, hilt, Imp, hint , ^ jk, -^ --i 
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A long sound,* as In isle, biter, Michael; before single consonants fbllowed by the still e. 
In mine, thine, wife, wile, mile, alive: except give, live; and in mind, wind (to twist), mild, 
hinder (behind). 

A sound like u short before r, as in flirt, dirt, first, birth, thirteen, thirty. 

A sound like ee hi machine, magazine, bombazine, obhque, clique, Missouri. 

A sound like v in William, bilious. 

Girl is pronounced girl and fforle. 

Wind (air), in poetry, is sometimes made with i long. 

At the end of words i is written y, as in by, my. 

la is like short t in carriage, marriage, parliament 

la is like ya hi Christian, poniard, William, Britannia, Russia, Prussia. 

IMamond is spoken dmumd and di-amond. 

la in Maria, Julia, and like words, makes i-a. 

le has the sound of re, as in grief; thief; grenadier, bombardier, niece, piece, fiend. 

At the end of words it is the long i or y, as in die, lie, pie. 

Sometimes it has the sound of shortt, as in sieve. In friend It has the sound of short & 

len and iew in French words take the sound of eto, as in lieu, adieu surlien, view, iK. 

Lieutenant is made kftenanl, lutenant, and lewtenant. 

11 or ij, found in Flemish words, is y with an ee sound, as in QsseL 

lo in ion has the sound of tf or Mu, according to the consonant going before. In violet^ 
iodhie, prior, it makes two syllables, iro. 

J. 

J has one sound at the beginning of words, as in Jay, James, Jar. 
In hallelujah it has the sound of-y. 

K. 

K is the same as C hard, as In kUl, ken, kine. 
It is still before n, as in knee, knock, knelL 

It is never doubled, but c is put befbre it, as in knacUe, tackle, sucker. At ttie end of 
words it does not stand alone, but c is put before it, as in knock, lock, back. 
K is by the Irish often wrongly made kff; thus, such i>eople say tyind for kind. 

L. 

L has the same sound at flie beginning, middle, and end of words, as in love, billow, 
quarrel. 

It is still in half; calk, walk, talk. Walker, balk, psalm, could, would, should, sahnon, fialcon. 

At the end of words it is often doubled, as bell, bill, ball, bull. 

Le at the end of words takes the sound of el, with the e almost still, as in table, rubble, 
shuffle. 

Halli[)enny, Ac., are spoken as written, but often ha-pen-nee. 

M. 

H has always the same sound, as may, mamma, mam ; except In comptroller, spoken 
eontroler. 

N. 

N has two sounds:— . 

Its common sound, as in net, many, Nan. 

The nasal sound of ng before k and 9, as in brink, bank, banquet. 

It is still after m at the end of a syllable in hymn, solemn, autumn, column, condemn ; 
and in hymnn, &c. ; but not in their compounds. 

It is still in Monsieur. 

Gn and Kn are spoken as fi, as in g^nat, knot. 

Ng. 

Kg has a nasal sound, as in ring, sing, Nottingham. After this sound the h fbllowing 
is commonly still, as Notttng-ank, Birming-am, Wadding-cnn; though hi some districts 
these are spoken Nottin-gamt Bitjnin-gam; Notting-gam, MrrMng-gam; and some few try 
to say NoHing-heuOy Birming4unn. 

Stronger, finger, anger, hunger, monger, linger, Bangor, are made $trong-ger, flng-ger^ Jte. 

Danger, i-anger, stranger, manger, cringer, plunger, swinger, make dane-jer^ txtne-JeTt 
ttrane-Jer, Ac 

Ringer, singer, and other words in ng with er, make ring-er, sing-er. 

0, 6. 
O has the following sounds :" 

A short soundf as hi not, hog, log, cord, chord, coral, ftom. Poll (a name), doO, boll, k>n, 
3fo!), noil, toll, moth, troth, conjure, dollar, moss. 

♦ This is found befbre Jd, nd, mild, mind. , ^ ^. ^^^ . 

f TblB sound is taken before alnc^ consonaxits, aiaVn \vo\, \vcA\\jfe^'» ifc^^sRwa-^ i^^^* ^ 
mi, bond. 
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la ftriczi. 40pii(. Ae Freaidi 

Ca. &a0 Ae jo^g * •saad at 
la 

it 

la Am k hM ffce MOki «f «• 
<Ei»«wiiiiffiin — rf in famga -gxirii far I> 

Ok tad «jr bave a. f^icciiag' naad, at ia boy, 
«f it awde 4ft. M twjr, cnr. 

Cm ham tvo ^pf^itr KKadf : — 

A ihort ai»»l* ia fcrx. p»d. vood. 

A fcMnp ioc»Lt vSiidi it its fnaiM omc. at ia 
k«^ U«c iMrjfc, aw4. goose, loose; sooche. 

la UmA, flood, sad tlwir eompoaadiL is bss A 

la dwr, flooK. sad tbcir f umjwam l s . it bss the sniad ctkmg^ 

le^xK, sad OMor, Xoor, sre ipokea boot; smmi; Moik; asd bora^ 



0mC it oftea aisde «sl 

<w bss terersl sooadt:— 

It! yrooer sad feactal sonad of oa ia fliaa. bonad, iiaad. groand. oar, boafh. 
•oach, wmA, tifoo^ boor, aeoor, soar, tfanmd. vooad (from aiad), roat. poaad. 

Tbsisaadoifartwrtiafnongh. yosm^ tiaable. jooraej. toa^ iioai^ niai^ 
bonoor, Tskor; sad ia words cndht^ ia oac, ss ^ irta oua. sadsdooaL 

The sovad of <n> ia joo, yoor, jaotb, soo^ ancoaOu vaald. eoald, aiaiBld, 
llnxvfh, lOsMQif, Looii^ Loioin, LoBtaaaa; some Freach voi^ as soap, taoi; 
lacaty roofs. 

Ths tonad of ov ia eoa|^ troogb, oo^^ bought, bxoogbt, tboo^iti wnaght, #iagiil; 
wrought 

The loog t ia four, tiioag^ don|^ mooni, poult, ponltxy, poultice, boroui^ poor, 
tborou^ foni, court, fiiriougli. 

The tborto sound ia.liougli, though, lougjl 

At the eud of words ou is made om. 

tjw hat its proper tound, ss in liow, oow, owl, brown, thower, bow {d a ship, a aaluleX 
row (a notae), tow (of swine), tow, now, lower (to look heavfly), brow, prow, prowl, lunrl, 
cowl, towel, fowl, growl, tcowL 

In tome words it has the pound (rflong o, as in snow, grow, stow, Jkc, flow, Jkc:,b]ow,&CL, 
bow (of ribsadsX row ( a string of things, to puB a boat), sow (seed), tow, Ac;, crow, &e^ 
flfiw, Ac, mow, kc, know, low, lower, Ac, oiow, Ac, Bowland, bowl, jowi 

Frow Is wffcktxifrow. 

P. 

P has the tame sound at the beghming, middle, and end of words, as in pin, pip^n, pip. 

In cupboard It has the tound of 6. 

In ptahn, Ac, ptalter, Ptolemy, Ac, it is stUl; ss slso in empty, Ac, tempt, Ac^ 
szemat, Ac, peremptory, Ac; Thompson, Simpson, Sampson, Tomi^ina^ Slmpkins, 
TompUnton, ptendo, ptendonyroons, i>tannigan. 

Ph has commonly the tound of/, as In philosophy, philanthropy, PhiUp, Ralph, svphlie, 
Pbsbe, and Sophia. 

Phi, phr, have the sound of>C,/r; as phlegm or fl^pDO, Humphrey. 

Id nephew, Stephen, phial, the sound is that of v. 

In apophthegm, phthisis, Ac, it is ttill; they are spoken appcihens UtU. 

Perliaps is Ohjesa made prapt. 

(2 It followed by u, and ttandii for eir, as in quell, quail, conquest 

* Thft tound Is taken before ft, U; /m, bolt, bold, holm, 
t Tills toaiui It commonly taken before ir, as book, Ac, cook, Ac 
X Commonly before A iw fuol, cod; n, as moon, soon, monsoon; m, as boom, rooni 
<A, smooth. 
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III con<inieror, Exchequer, qaoit, liqaw, qu has the acmnd oteotk 

Qae at the end of words stands for 1:, as in oblique. 

Quy has the sound of cwee. 

H. 

R has two soands : — 

A rough sound at the beginning of words and syllables, as in river, rich, nun, deride; 
and after other consonants, as in firee, grow, pray, throw, Mary. 

A soft sound before a consonant and at the end of syllables, as in bard, bar. 

Re at the end of words is spoken I Jce er weak, as in theatre, s^nlclure, acre, masaaere^ 
meagre. 

Iron is commonly made turn; irony, Ac, i-ron-ee. 

Rh has the sound of r rough at the beginning of words and syllables, and of r soft at 
the end of words, as in rhetoric, Ac, rhyme, &c, rheum, &c., rhapsody, &c., rhinoceros, 
rhomb, &c.^ rhumb, rhubarb, catarrhal; but catarrh. 

Rr before y in the middle of words commonly makes the fbregoing vowel short, and gives 
only one r sound, as in carry, marry, Harry, hurry, fbrry, tarry (to linger) ; except iu tarry 
(of tar), spoken tar-ree. 

R b^re y makes the foregoing vowel long, as in Cary, Mary, hairy, hoary. 

& 

S has s^eral sounds : — 

A sharp hissing sound, as sister, history, this, thus, us, yes, rebus, surplus, hast, else: 

Tlie sound of e, as in as, is, his, was, eyes, bosom, desire, wisdom, besom, ells. 

The sound of ^A in cassia, Prussia, Russia, &a ; and l>efore ion in conversion, diversion. 

The sound of zh in pleasure, measure, &c., treasure, &c., leisure, intrusion, Asia. 

It is mute in isle, l&land, viscount, &C., demesne, puisne. 

The 9 sound is taken at the beginning of words before consonants, in words ending with 
DIM, and in plurals after sharp mutes. 

The z sound is taken before m at the end of words, before a vowel and e mute, and before 
y at the end of words, as in spasm, beds, rose, wise, rosy ; and in most plurals. 

The »h sound is taken be^re ton after another consonant, as in conversion, reversion, 
ooUvulsion. 

The $h sound is, by the Irish, wrongly used before u, as in suit, superb, made by them 
tho<^^ thooperh. 

The zh sound is token before ion^ as intrusion, delusion. 

Sc, Sk, and Soh have the same sound, as in scale, skill, school, scheme ; except tc and 
tch, made < before e and t, in scene, &c, scent, &c., sceptre, sciatica, science, &c., scimitar, 
scion, scissors, scythe, schedule. 

Sw and Su have the same sound before a vowel, as in swine, suavity, snaaive, Soevian, 
Swabian, suite, assuage, dissuade, persuade ; except suit, sue, suet 

9w in sword, answer, is «, made soardy anuer, 

Ss has the sound of rs in cross, loss, tosa 

Sh has one power, as in she, shank, dash, dasher. 

T. 

T has several sounds:— 

The common one in take, hatter, hat 

Before «, after an accented syllable, it takes the sound of fy, as in nature, virtue, made 
fMS-^yoor, vir-tyu. 

Sti before a vowd takes the sound of <t-y, aa in question, suggestion (cwest-yun^ 9ud- 
gest-yun). 

T is sometimes mute in </«, as in whistle, bustle, rustle, hustle, apostle, epistle, made 
tthi'Mel, bussely rwtel, Ac 

Teh has the sound of cA, as in catch latch, match. 

lie at the end of words makes <eZ, as in battle, bottle, cattle, shuttle^ 

Tre and ter at the end of words have the same sound. 

Th. 

Th has two lowers : — 

A Kharp sound, as in thin, thick, thank, thimder, death, breath, mouth, theme, third, 
thousand. 

A flat sound, as in thus, they, father, breathe, mouthe, them. 

Th is made t in Thames, Thomas, thyme, asthma, phthysis, Thompson. 

The sharp sound is found commonly at the beginning of words, as in thank, thick, thtunb; 
at the end of words, as bath, breath, mouth, sooth, south, north; in the middle of some 
Greek and Latin words, as panther, orthodox, misanthrope, Athens, apothecary, apathy, 
ether. 

The flat sound is found in the, thee, A;c., that &c., they, &c., this, &c, thus, thence, 
there, Ac., thither, than, with, beneath; at the end of words with «, as bathe, breathe, 
mouthe; and ailw oo^ as smooth ; in tlie middle of Knglish words, as mottiert Ac, fitther, i&e., 
tirother, Ac., either, neither, whether, rather, othw, smother, together, gotlier, hoath«v 
worthy, fiirthing. ..^ 
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5. Wotds iilia^ witk dovbfe fl^ c ominrm lj he^we ovK ooe / beftve mh^ 
Urn, If, fmOy and tbeir c u M pimaik ; » foD, fiifMWj fdlf ; fkill, dkSfol, 
•kilfafaMfli, alollefli, ikSfiilly. 

tf, /»^ or uk pot after wosdi iwlia^ vidi itill < call h off; as lofre^ 
Itmag ; widte, wmtbh, wldtbig ; Uney Uoiaii. 

7. JU^ tU^ oUy, Mjf, M&h and AtZity, wfaen pai after worda enffing 
•lill e, eosamoiilj eoi H off ; aablaiM^ blaaaUe; aenae^ awMJUft, aea- 

■Ut ; ioaeiMible^ JmrfMiHy, iaaeBaibilitj. 

Cfaoffty and^ softy keep we momci after them; aa pcaee^ peaeeaUe^ peaoe- 
a|]lTy peaceableneaa ; coaragOy euufageooa. 

8. It if oomnMm to wiite the participles of Teriis iritii e^^ even irliere 
tbey are spoken as d or </ iStam, bonied (qwkeii h mrm edy Imrmd^ hmnd) ; 
passed (most oommonlj spoken ftut). "Manj of the words maj be written 
with t where thej ha;Te ue soimd ait, as hmnd, paM. 

The fdOowing words are spelled irregolariy :--dii]y, tndj, awfol, jndg- 
menty abridgment^ acknowledgment^ aigmnent^ lodgment. 

Aocnrr. 

In a manT-syUable word one of the syllables is dwelt iqpon more strongly 
than the others, as in minfiil, minfolly, mi^nHness, Ndrman, htisbandman, 
irr^aenif present. 

AocoTit htm much to do with the sound of the vowel and consonants. 
"We say of conjure, cUn-jer, eon-jiire; farther, prSs-ent, prte-zint ; ries-ent,. 
ref.-xSrU ; (Ues-erU, dee-n^iU ; c6m-jdement, complee-m^nt. 

Under the accent, the vowel is made longer, or the consonant flatter ; 
ti t)oing made z ; th, zh / ev, ga ; th (thin), th (thine). 

f^fmU oftSngllth root commonly keep the accent thToaghout, as Idre, Idrdv, Idvelineaa, 
^2^2»J /i^/fifjr, bokfred, Jdretlf^t Mresong, Idver. It is not «o, Yionwevct, VSSiSx ^art& ot 
^naco, Lmtia, Oroek^ or high butch root, as in h&nnony, luffm6iiVott^^jana*B!wwA:i. 
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Words of more than one syllable, made hy giving ui ending to the root, ke^ an accent 
as on the root; as cond<^mn, condemned, condemnations, nncond&nned; commiSnicatc, 
commdnication, commiiuicative, conuniinicativencss, oommiSnicable, commifnicableness, 
incommdnicable. 

Words of many syllables have a leading accent and a secondary accent ; as communi- 
cation, commdjiidttion. 

A vyUable pat before the root leaves the accent on the root, as bew^e, nnwtfry, mi- 
wirily ; retiim, retdming. 

ACCENT ON TWO SYLLABLES. 

Latin and French words, which are at once substantives and verbs, have commonly the 
accent on the first syllable for the substantive or a4)ective, and on the latter syllable for the 
verb. 

Substantive or Adjective. Verb. 

contract contntet 

present present 

presage pres^e 

p^rAune perfilme 

tfbsent absent 

Two syllables, not coming under jfbrmer rules, commonly have the accent on the first, 
except alldw, enddw, avdw, ci'e^te,.cfaampdin, maintain, sustain, retiUn; or, unless the 
latter syllable -ends with e still, has two vowels in it, or ends with two consonants, as 
appease, rev&U, attend, payde. 

ACCENT ON THBBE SYLLABLES. 

Words in three syllables, made firom a root, follow the accent of that root. 
Three-syllable words accent the first syllable commonly — 
Unless they accent the middle syllable, as in words in dtor; as specttttor, cretftor; 

except drator, senator, legator, btoutor. 
Or when they have two vowels in the middle syllable, as endeavour; or a vowel be- 
tore two consonants in it, as dom^tic, promtQgate. 
Some French words have the accent on the third syllable, as acqm^sce; those in ine, 
magazine; those in ee, legate nominee, repait^ 

ACCENT ON MANY SYLLABLES. 

Words in many syllables, made firom a root, follow the accent of the root, exeept French, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Hi^ Dutch, and other ibreign wor^ 

Words in alor have the accent commonly on the last syllable but one (pemUtimatet or 
almost last), as equivoctf tor, gladiittor. 

Words in ble have the accent on the first syllable, as Ibnicable, d^icable ; unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants, as combdstible, cond^mnable. 

Words ending in ion, otM, fy, ta, io, eal, which are commonly of foreign root, have the 
accent on the last syllable but two ittnt^i>enultimate, or fore-almost-last) ; as degradation, 
harmdnious, actfvity, cydop^a, punctf lio, despdtical. 

In such long words as these there is a twin or secondary accent, and either Is sometimes 
made the leiSUng one, as sounds best with neighbouring words; thus, rdferee, refers ; 
privateer, privat^rf gazetteer, gasett^; vfolin, vioUa; complaisant, complaisiUit 

QUANTITY. 

Vowels are called long and short, as the time in epeaking them k Umgcr 
or shorter : wftll, wale, nature, are long ; plftnt, hdndr, mSrrj^, short. 

Syllables not having the accent on them are often short, but not always so. 

When the accented syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel is commonly short, as in 
his-tory, hSs-itate, mftd-ly, m&d-dening. 

/ is short in vowels imder the principal accent before the endings «a, io, ton, and their 
derivatives ; militia, Sardinia, punctilio, ambition, decision, vision. The other vowels are 
long, as Austrfilla, regalia, fSlio, animation, cohSsion, nation, dilftlsion. The following are 
not so; Brit&nnia, battftlion, n&tional, rfttional, discr^on. 

The vowel is short in the accented last syllable bat two, of words with the following 
foreign endings, and those made firom them : 

-ioffjf itpeaking or knowledge) ; as geOlogy, geoVSgVcsX, ^ciS^o^^ 

•4o9uif; as soluoqay, soUloqiUze. 

-ffrapkif (writing) ; as ged^phy, geogi&pldcaX. 



i'aniiSrwMrk 






SiunM, lhuuivui>(<al 
Hiblitu, In lali'h 
tt^li)*, « mull llikluii 1» 



IMnn. U cundnni 
1i«)r, » tirrinl of Hi 
jvi. ihr timaa gi 

Altf'" 
l^yii |<liTal if^rift; 




Fawn, a j-ming deer 

FBIUI, ■ Grvok WODll ^ 

g,^ Fat, ft deed 



toDiitwiittbge^tf 



FwO, B fee. n-eebold 






Cmm. to ohnl 

era*, to "■*• » """ 

Crane. ^'■''.'f'S'' '"'line 
Crcnne, » Molny nagger 
oruel, ftiird-aB(flPil_ , 

Crewi.jitonHil'ciBir 



l>^l^-hM^ ■ WdHllI 

I'nfl. ■ rhngoe, abUI, ikgldi 

tmiwht, Kt Bf driDklng or 

BrnuBliW. « mme 
l>Tiiuuht4, vipnx ts dnink, 

Bmru, cbemios, buu 

Jiiin.da.rlL 

Iran, Id ask Sir dvMa 
Upnc, pnrHnjiie ly'to do 
Doil, mullp»rtlclM 



■ «BbnrliofI-™a™ 



Esmest. ™m. UBlont 

£ud, aminler'sfruce 
Elid. Tlneimr 
Eight, a lumber 
jiit.i.nn»Jll,Ur,d 
jUo^ OBpn^M qr to «at 



Hew. imptrfirt efta Hj 

Fold, > put 
Four, 1 DUDiber 

J-orth, IbnrarclB 

Founli, l)f lonsUie to too, 

TowLitlnl 

Toul, fllrly, unfair 

rrepif, Ic oongcal 

TSadnth"" 
Ititv, nil uriHltwHinil 

Fr)Ih, a nmlt or otnarr 
Frytb, ■ plain among irooda 

For, BofLtiatr 




Lata, plural of inp 
Latten, brass, liDHed InM 
ijiUn. Ihe Magna of Ibl 
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Leis, meadoir 
Lees, dregi 

I>et,»Jury 

Lest, a vater channel 

Lmaen, to nudce smaller 
Lesson, a teaching 

Lettuce, a plant 

Lettice, a woman's name 

Lery, to raise' men 

Levee, a dyke 

Levee, a ooort assemblage 

Liar, a storyteller 

Lyre, a mnsical instrunent 

Lie, to repose 

Lie, a fialaehood 

Lye, of potash 

Limb, a member 
Limn, to paint 

Lion, a beast 

Lien, a bond or hold 



Literal, relating to letters 
Littoral, relating to the 
shore 

Load, a burden 
Lode, a coarse of ore 

Loan, what is lent 
Lone, solitary 

Lock, a door fastening, a 

canal sluice 
Loch, Lough, Celtic name 

for lake 

Lo! look, see 
Low, mean 
Low, to bellow 

Loose, free 
Luce, a pike 

Lore, learning 
Lower, more Tow 

Lumber, useless 
Lumbar, belonging to the 
loins 

Lynx, a wild beast 
Links, of a chain 

Ma, a mother 
Kar, to spoil 

Maid, a young woman 
Made, imperfect of to make 

Mail, armour, letterbag 
Male, of the he kind 

Mane, horse's neck hair 
Main, the great sea, the chief 

Manners, behaviour 
Manors, lands 

Mantel, chimney work 
Mantle, a cloak 

Mare, a she horse 
Mayor, the head alderman 

of a town 
Mayer, a name 
Mair, a name 

^*5K!t • token 

-*^»<i license fyr sea- 



Marshal, an officer 
Marshall, a name 
Martial, warlike 
Martial, a Roman name 
Marten, a bead, a bird 
Martin, a name 
Mattress, a bed 
Matrice, a mould 

Mays, people of that name 
Maze, a labyrintii, confcisicm 
Maize, Indian com 

Mead, a drink, a meadow 
Meed, a reward 

Mean, to intend 
Mean, low 
Mien, a look 

Means, resources 
Means, he intends 
Miens, looks 

Medal, a commemorative 

coin 
Meddle, to interfere 

Meddler, a busybody 
Medlar, a fruit 

Meat, flesh 
Meet, fit 

Meet, to encounter 
Mete, to measure 

Message, an errand 
Messuage, a property 

Metal, mineral substance 
Mettle, temper, spirit 

Meting, measuring 
Meeting, assembly 

Meter, a measurer 
Metre, verso 

Mett, a measure 

Met, imperfect^ to meet 

Mews, a stable 

Mews, cries 

Muse, a Greek goddess 

Muse, to think 

Might, power 
Mite, an insect 

Mighty, powerAiI 
Mity, ftdl of mites 

Millenary, belonging to a 

thousand 
Millinery, dress 

Miner, one who digs for ore 
Minor, one under age 

Mire, dirt 

Mier, Myer, Meyer, a High 
Duteh name 

Mist, a cloud 

Mist, or Missed, imperfect of 
to miss 

Moan, to cry 
Mown, cut down 

Mode, a fhshion 
Mowedi cut down 

Mordant^ a dye substance 
Mordentf biting 



More, greater 
Mower, one who mows 
Moor, a common 
Moor, a black 
Moor, to secure a veaael 
Moor, Moore, More, a iiuui*« 
name 

Morris, a dance 
Maurice, Morris, a name 
Moat, a ditch 
Moate, an Irish town 
Mote, a meeting 
Mote, particle of matter 
Mucus, slime 
Mucous, slimy 

Mule, a beast of burthrai 
Mewl, to cry 

Muscle, flesh 
Mussel, a shellfish 

Naval, belonging to ship* 
Navel, of the body 

Nave, of a churdi, of a wheel 
Knave, a rascal 

Nay, not 
Neigh, of a horse 

Naze, a sea cape 
Nays, the noes 
Neighs, he neighs 
Need, necessity 
Knead, to work dough 



Night, the dark time 
Knight, an armed man, a title 

Nit, egg of an insect 
Knit, to weave 

None, not any 
Nun, a she ftiar 

0! a letter, a round 

Oh! aery 

Owe, to be owing 

Oar, a scull 
O'er, /w over 
Ore, mineral 

Ode, a poem 

Owed, imperfect of to owe 

One, a number 
Won, imperfect qf to win 
Otter, a beast 
Ottar, of roses 

Pa, father 
Par, a fish 
Par, even 

Pact, a contract 
Packed, compressed 
Paean, a song of Joy 
Peon, a Hindoo servant 
Pail, a bucket 
Pale, white 

Pain, anffuish 
Pane, a uieet of glass 
Pain, Paine, Pajne, a name 
Pair, a couxfla 

Pare, to out 

Pear, atndt 



Palace, a dwelling 
Pallas, a Greek goddess 

Palate, roof of the mouth 
Pallet, a small bed 
Pallette, a painter's tool 
Pall, a cofl9n cover 
Paul, a foreign name 
Pawle, the catches of a 
windlass 

Pannel, a saddle 
Panel, a square of board, a 
law term 

Pause, stop 
Paws, feet 

Payst, thou payest 
Paste, of mc»d 

Peace, quiet 
Piece, a bit 

Peak, an end, a top 
Pique, an illfeeling 

Peal, a ring of bells 
Peel, rind 

PearL a Jewel 
Purl, a drink 

Pearly, made of peai'ls 
Purley, a name of a place 

Peer, an equal, a senator 

Peer, to look 

Pier, a buttress or pillar 

Peerage, the body of peers 
Pierage, pier dues 

Pencil, a brush 
Pensile, hanging 

Pendant, a hanging orna- 
ment 
Pendent, hanging 
Perry, a drink of pears 
Pury, name of a place 
Pew, a box In a church 
Pugh, a Welsh name 
Phrase, a saying 
Frays, fights 

Picks, he picks 
Pyx, a box 

Pict, name of an old tribe 
Picked, chosen 

Place, a stead 
Plaice, a fish 

Plane, flat 
Plain, flat ground 

Plate, a platter 
Plait, to fold 

Pleas, pleadings 
Please, to gra% 

Plum, a fruit 
Plumb, a lead weight 

Pole, a staff, a Polander 
Poll, a head 

Polypus, an animal 
Polypous, of thepolypnskind 

Popatace, people ' 
rtyfmUnu, nill of people 



ORTHOORAPHT. 

Pure, an organ of the skin 
Pour, to empty out 

Practice, habit 
Practise, to do 

Pray, to make prayers 
Prey, plunder 

Praise, commendation 
Prays, he prays 
Preys, he jureys 

Profit, gain 
Prophet, a seer 

Quartz, a mineral 
Quarts, plural of quart 

Quean, an idle woman 
Queen, a king's wife 

Quire, a quantity of paper 
Choir, a body of singers 

Rabbit, a beast 
Rabbet^ a Joint 

Rain, water fiEOling from the 

clouds 
Rein, part of a bridle 
Reign, to rule 

Raining, falling of water 
Reigning, ruling 

Rains, plural of rain 
Reins, the loins 
Reins, plural of rein. 
Reigns, rules 

Rap, to strike 
Wrap, to cover 

Rapper, one who strikes 
Wrapper, a cover 

Rare, scarce 
Rear, to rise up 

Rae, a name 
Ray, a fl^h 
liay, a beam of light 
Wray, a name 

Raise, to lift up 
Rase, to destroy 
Rays, fish, beams of light 
Rais, an Arab captain 

Red, a colour 

Read, imperfect ofreaA 

Read, to peruse 
Reed, a plant 
Reid, a name 

Rest, quiet 
Wrest, to twist off 
Rbeum, a cold 
Room, an apartment 

Rheumy, like rheum 
Roomy, having room 

Roam, to wander 
Rome, a town 

Rye, grain 



Wry, 



crooked 



Rigor, severity 
Rigger, one irYio T\g:& 

Rhyme, numYteT, po Jtry 
Rime, ftoBt 



08 

Ring, a bell 

Wring, to wrench 

Riot, a squabUe 

Ryot, a Hiiidoo hosbandnita 

Rise, an ascent 

Ryes, kinds of rye 

Right, correct, strali^t 
Rite, a ceremony 
Wright, a workman 
Write, to scribe 

Righter, one who rights 
Writer, one who writes 
Road, a thorough&re 
Rode, imperfert (/to ride 
Rowed, imperfect of to row 
Roads, plural cf road 
Rhodes, name of a m^ n 
island 

Roar, a noise 
Rower, one who rows 
Roe, of a fish 
Row, a rank, to pull with 
oan 

Roes, piural of roe 

Rose, a flower 

Rose, imperfect of to rise 

Rows, ranks 

Rows, he rows 

Rote, practice 

Wrote, imperfect cfXioyri^ 

Rough, harsh 

Rufl^ a neck OTnament 

Roughed, made rough 

Rufl'ed, haying a ruff 

Rouse, to wake 
Rows, riots 

Sail, of a ship 
Sale, act of selling 
Sally, to rush out 
Sally, a woman's name 
Sallee, an African town 
Same, the like 
Saim, hog's lard 

Savory, a plant, a name 
Savoury, well tasting 
Sea, the ocean 
See, a bishop's seat 
See, to look 

Seam, a suture 
Seem, to look like 

Seas, j>?ifra/o/' sea 
Sees, p/tfro/Q/' see 
Sees^ he sees 
Seijse, to lay hold of 
Scene, a picture 
6«en, participle of to see 
Seine, a fishing net 

Serge, cloth 
Surge, a wave 

Sewer^ & dx«&CL 



u 



eM,AMUAM, OF THB KfOLl 



TO^TGUK. 



Sbttn, cBppm 



SmmI, a daUovr 
noie.abodjoriMi 

Shock, a ihflkliig 
Sbovgh, a kind of dog 

8fipi,alak«B 

Stale, a geomeMeal tena 

Sigher, one wbo i^^ 
Slre,afiUlier 

Stalk, adndn 

Ctau^ie, the fire at cards 

fflaie, a wearer's reed 
Slar, tokffl 
Sleigh, a dedge 

Sleight, a trick 
Sleight, neglect 
Siigfat, dight 

Sloe, a wild frnit 
Sloir, not Cut 

So, thus 

Sow, to plant seed 

Sew, with thread 

Soak, to dip in water 
Soke, a Jurisdiction 

Soar, to rise, a river 
Sore, an nicer 
Soared, in^per/eet o/to soar 
Sword, a weapon 

Sole, only, a fish 
Soul, the sidrit, vital prin- 
ciple . 

Soled, having soles pnt 
Sold, imperfedt of to sell 

Some, several, many 
Smn, total 

Son, a child 

Son, the orb of day 

Sow, a she swine 
Sough, a drain 

Sower, one who sows 
Sewer, one who sews 

Stade, a Greek ftirlong 
Stade, name of a town 
Staid, steady 
Stayed, imperfed of io stay 

Stair, a gangway, a town 
Stayer, one who stays 
Stare, to look 
Stare, a starling 

Stake, a post 
Steak, of meat 

Stationary, fixed 
Stationery, a stationer's 
stock 

Steal, to rob 
Steel, a kind of iron 

Stalk, a stem 
Stalk, to stride 
Stork, a bird 

Stop, gait 

SteS^ • BuMlan waste 



Stile, a parage 

fence 
Style, a title 

Stone, a weight 
Stnn, todioek 

Sooooor, bdp 
Sodcer, what sncka 

Sotler, an army victaaDer 
Subtler, more sobtle 

Suite, a following 
Sweet, pleasant 

Tact, toudk, skm 
Tacked, Ikstened 

Tadui sails 
TasE, a rate, duty 

Tail, an end 
Tale, what is told 

Tame, doiqesticated 
Tlmne, a river, a town 

Tamar, a river 
Tamer, more tame 

Tare, a plant 

Tare, an allowance hi weight 

Tear, to rend 

Tartan, a Highland striped 

stuff 
Tartane, a llediteraneaa 

ship 

Tartar, a tribe 

Tartar, a chemical substance 

Tea, a Chinese herb 
Tee, the letter T 

Team, a set of horses 
Teem, to bring forth 

Tear, a drop of water in the 

eye 
Tier, a row 

Teas, the kinds of tea 
Tees, a river 
Tease, to worry 

Temse, a sieve 
Thames, a river 

Terrace, a raised walk 
Terras, a cement 
The, d^niU Article 
Thee, Ol^ive of Dion 

Their, belonging to them 
There, in that place 

Threw, imperfect qf to throw 
Through, thorough 

Throe, a pain 
Throw, to cast 

Throne, a seat 
Thrown, cast down 

Tide, time, the ebb and flow 

of the sea 
Tied, bound 

Time, the measure of dura- 
tion 
Thyme, a plant 
Tire, the iron round a wheel 
Tier, one who ties 
Tire, to wear out 



Toi, towards 
Too,likewiae 
Two, ooeandone 

Toe, a member of the fiioi 
Tow, loose henq> 
Tow, to drag akmg 

Toiae, a Frendi htlbam 
Toya, piaytidngB 

Told, ia^erfta eftotOi 
Tolled, imperfett pftn toil 

Ton, a weight 
Tun, acask 

Tract, a r^on, a pampidet 
Tracked, imperfect efXo track 

Travel, tojoamer 
Travail, to be in laboor 

Tray, a dish 

Trey, three at cards 

Tripoli, a land in Norfli 

Africa 
Tripoly, polishing nukl 

Vail,abribe 
Vale, a valley 
Veil, a covering 

Vain, idle 

Vane, a weathercodc, a name 

Vein, a blood vessel 

Veer, to turn round 
Vere, a name 

Venous, belonging to the 

veins 
Venus, a Boman goddess 

Verge, edge 
Virge, a wand 

Vial, Fhial, a small botUe 

Viall, a name 

Viol, amasical instrument 

Wade, to pass tlifough wat<a' 
Weighed, impetfeet qfto 
weigh 

Wail, to cry 
Wale, a stripe 

Wain, a waggon 
Wane, to lessen 

Waist, the middle of the body 
Waste, empty 
Weigh'st, thou weighest 

Walster, one who serves in 

the middle of the ship 
Waster, one who wastes 

Wait, to expect 
Weight, a burthen 

Waits, he waits 
Weights, plural <?/' weight 
Wates, musicians 

Wall, a fence 
Wawl, to cry 

Ware, somethhig saleable 
Ware, the name of a town 
Wear, to bear about 
Wear, a man's name 
Were, jrfaro/^ was 
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Wat, Walter 
Wot, to know 

Watts, a name 
Wots, he knows 

Ware, of water 
Waive, to put aside 

Waver, to flutter 
Waiver, concesidon 
Waver, a river 
Wavre, a town 

Way, a road 

Weigli^ to find the weight 

Wey, a measure 

We,ptural<ifl 

Wee, Lwcukndfor small 

Weak, feeble 
Week, seven days 



Weakly, sickly 
Weekly, once a week 

Weal, happiness 
Weale, % name 

Weald, a wood 

Wield, to handle, manage 

W^eks, plural of wCek 
Weekes, a name 

Weather, state of atmosphere 
Wether, a sheep 

Weld, to join iron 
Welled, sprung np 

Worst, a Knssian mile 
Worst, most evil 

Wert, fhou wast 
Wort, a root 



Wheal, a swelling 
Wheel, of a cart 

Wins, he wins 
Winze, a mining term 

With, by 
Withe, « twig 

Wood, a weald, forest 
Would, in^erftxA ^ will 

Ewes, sheep 

ToMTs, trees 

Use, to make use of 

Yoke, to Join 
Tolk, of an egg 

Tour, belonging to you 
Ewer, a Jug 
Ure, Auame 



Words op likb Spelling bitt unlikx Sound. 



Abuse, insult 

Analyses, plural (/analysis 

Aiigust, a month 

Bow {Bou)^ to bend 
Bower, an arbour 

Close, shut 
Closer, more dose 
Closest, most close 
Cdurtesy, a favour 
Cruise, a vessel 

Desert, a waste place 
Diffuse, widely spread 
Disuse, want of use 

EffUse, dissipated 
Excuse, an apology 

Gallant, brave 
Grease, iiat 

House, a dwelling 

Incense, perfume 

Lead (fecQi a metal 
Loose, scattered, unbound 
Lower (four), to look heavy 

Mfnute, of time 
Mouse, a beast 

Object, something before the senses 

Pasty (parsty)^ a pie 

PoU, a name 

Pn$vost, head of a corporation 

Put, a game 

Recreate, to reft'esh 
Reformation, an improvement 
Resound, to sound again 
River (ry-p«r), one who rives 
Row (i2ott), a noise 

Shower (ghou-er) of fain 

Slough (tlou), mire 

Sough (sou), a drain 

Sow (Mtf), a she swine 

Stone, rock 

Stipine (gupin), a grammatical term 

Swinger (nring-tr), one who swings 

Tarry, to stay 
Tier iteer), a t6w 

Undress, looeo dress 
Use, utiUty 

Wound (tTMmd), hurt 



Abuse (abuee)^ to use abuse 
Anal/ses, he analyses 
August, grand 

Bow (Bo), to shoot with 
Bower, one who bends 

Close (chge), to shat 
Closer, one who doses 
Closest, thou shuttest 
Coiirtesy (eurtooe), a salute 
Cruise <cr«i«e), a voyage 

Desert, to run away 
Dilfuse (diffkze), to spread 
Disuse <ciuiue), to give up the use 

Efliise (fiffuze), to poor out ' 
Excuse {excuze), to apologise 

GalMnt, attentive to women 
Grease (greaxe), to use taX 

House {houze), to shelter 

Incense, to anger 

Lead, to guide 

Loose {looze), to let adrift 

"L&wer (lore), more low 

IGniite, small 

Mouse itnouze), to catdi mioe 

Obj^ to oppose 

Pasty, made of paste 
Poll ( 0ofe), a head 
Provfet (pro-vo), ezccntitmer 
Put, toi^ace 

Re-cre&te, to create anew 
Re-form^on, forming anew 
Resound (re-zound), to echo 
River (n'o-er), a stream 
Row (roe), a rank, to pull with oars 

Shower (sho-er), one who shows 

Slough izluff), to cast off 

Sough (MO), whistling of flw wind 

Sow (M>), to put in seed 

Stone (^ttn), a weight 

Snpfne (tupine), lying down 

Swinger (nri'i^), one who swinges 

Tar-ry, belonghig to tar 
Tl-er, one who ties 

Undr^ to take off the dress 
Use (tMc), to make u.se of 



ETYMOLOGY, 

Or the knowledge of words, is commonly taken m the second part of 
grammar after Orthography. 

The kinds of words in English are, the Article, Noun or Name 8iiV- 
stantive and Adjective, Adverh, Pronoim, Verb, Conjunction, Imposition, 
and Inteijection. 

An Article is a word put before Names or Nouns to mark them out, and 
show how far their meaning goes ; as a man, an eye, the woman, the birds. 

A Noun is the name of anything which is or of which we can think, and is 
either Substantive, or standing by itself^ as man, worth, England; or Ad- 
jective — that is, added to a Name Substantive or Pronoun — ^to show its 
kind, as a happy man, great worth, Old England, he is happy. 

An Adverb, likewise, is added to a word to show its kind or quality, 
and may be added to Adjectives and Adverbs ; as a truly happy man ; verjf 
great worth ; he reads very weU. 

A Pronoun, or Forname, is one of a set of words used instead of other 
Names or Nouns, to save their frequent use ; as Edward Browning is happy, 
he is useful, fie is kind ; England is rich — it is well peopled. 

A Verb is a word showing being, doing, or bearing ; as he if , he loves, 
he is loved. 

The Preposition is a small word or particle put before Names Substantive 
to show their bearing on each other, or with Verbs to direct their meaning ; 
as he went from London to York ; the duck swims in the water ; he went 
off; he went by ; up rose the king of men. 

The Conjunction, or yoke word, is used to bring together other words, so 
as to make a sentence or saying ; as The man and the woman are happy ; 
" the English of the Old World and the New are a strong people ;" a swan 
or duck swims in the water. 

An Interjection is a small word or particle thrown in to show the feeling 
of the speaker; as "Zo/ he comes." *'ffush/ she sleeps." 

Note. — Parsing, or the examination and determination of the parts of 
speech, is an educational process of very limited utility, and should not be 
carried too far ; for a child cannot detei-mine what the most learned men 
have not determined yet. Time is taken up in parsing which could be 
much better employed, and it is much to be wished that schoolmasters would 
substitute other exercises. 

English words may be brought. under three great heads: Names, as 
Substantive, Adjective, Adverb, Pronoun, Participle; Verbs; and Par- 
ticles, as Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 

Although in some tongues, as in Gi-eek or Latin, each of these kinds of 
words is so unlike the others as to be readily made out, it is not so in 
English, where the same word is put in several ways : thus we say, A man, 
a man child, to man a ship ; a near relation, to near the land, near him ; 
he dwells above; above all praise. It is further to be borne in mind, that 
the part of the verb called the Participle, and the kind of Pronoun called 
Adjective Pronoun, are put for Names Substantive and Adjective: thus 
we say, Living is easy, a living man, she is living ; few men, a few. 

The several sorts of words may be thus known : the Articles are a, an, 
the. A Name Substantive will either take an article before it^ or have a 
meajjing^ of itself; as a man, an eye, the bird«, iDortK,, fieciUK. A Name 
-^^Jcctive will take the word "thing" after it ; as a Yioppv ^Vt^tt, «^ gir««* 
2fl^,g; AD old thing. An Adverb will answer to How ^ Y?\ien. yfVi«KiX *a 
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in "a truly happy man ;" "he reads very welL" How is the man happy? 
how does he I'ead ? The man is trvly happy ; he reads very wdi. A verb 
will take before it "I," "You," or "He/' or the woi-d "to ;" as he w, to 
lovCf to he loved. 

An Abticle is a word put before Names or Nouns Substantive or Adjec- 
tive and Adverbs, to show how far their meaning gfoes ; as a man, an eje, 
the woman, the birds, an old man, a very old man. 

The Articles belong to the class of Pronouns ; but, for convenience, are taken first in tbe 
English Grammar. 

THE ABTICLEB. 

The Articles are a and the, 

A is called the indefinite article, and marks out one or any ; as^ ''' give 
me a book," meaning one book, or any book. 

Before most vowels and before " h " still, an is used ; " h " being still 
or unbreathed in " heir, herb, honour, hour, honest, habit," and ti^eir com- 
pounds, and in words beginning with "h," of which the accent is on the 
second syllable, as histdrical, unless in those having the long "u" sound. 
A is used before " h * aspirate, before all other consonants, before the long 
"u" sounds, as "u," "eu," "ew," and "hu," unaspirated, and before the 
word "one." 

Thus we say, a man, a cow, a hog, a house, a histoiy, a harmony, a 
university, a European, a ewe, a humine man, such a one ; and we say, 
an eye, an ell, an ass, an uncle, an hour, an heir, an heiress, an hourglass, 
an histdrical work, an harmdnious composition. 

The is named the definite article, as it shows the thing or things meant ; 
as "Give me the book," meaning some known book. 

A or an is put before Names of the singular number. Names of multitude, 
and the adjectives feto and many ; the, bdfore singular and plural. Thus we 
say, a man, an eye, a hundred, a crowd, a few men, a great many men ; 
the man, the men, the eye, tfie eyes. 

The meaning of a name substantive is bounded or limited by the article 
as "a man," "the man;" but without the article the meaning is wide or 
unbounded, as " Food is good for man," that is, for mankind. 

The yi&y in which the meaning of words is affected by the artidea, will be seen in the 
following :~" Son of man," "A son of man," " The Son of man ;" " Son of a man," "A son 
of a man," "The son of a man," "Son of the man," "A son of the man," "The son of 
the man." 

When an adjective, with or without an adverbj is used with a noun, the 
article is commonly set first; as "^ careless writer," *Uhe too careless 
writer," "a writer too careless," "the writer too careless;" but sometimes 
the indefinite article is put after the adjective, as " too careless a writer." 

Where the definite article " the " is put between the adjective and substantive, a verb Is 
left out or understood ; as, " Faithless the man who, while believing with one purty, speaks 
for the other;" that is, " fiiithless is the man," &c 

The definite article "the" is sometimes put before adverbs in the comparative or super- 
lative degree, to show that degree more strongly; as "TTto more I look at it, the better I 
lilceit;" "I like thia.«be least" 

The is sometimes put for the pronoun possessive, as "He looks him fiill 
in lh€ fiioe," or " hts fSioe ;" " In his presence they were to strike the fore- 
head on ihe ground," that is, " their foreheads." 
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An Indrndnal name is saA m Edwvd, Edith, LondoBp llianie^ Dadl 
tbe dog, Dol>bin the hone, Mayflower the ehipv the TimeB. 

A Common name is such as has many indiridnab of its kind, as BMBy 
woman, town, dog; hon^ ship, worth. 

IndHidiia] names become eam]aonwbenanaxticieis^attDfliem,as ** He is « WsiMBe- 
ton," **He Is tte Ndson oftais daj.** 

Common names likewise^ by potting aitideB or pnmoims befixe ihsm^ 
may be made to mean individiuls, as "the man has hurt a^ dog.** 

Names snhetantive are fmiber rltiwrd for their gendor or kind, nnmbcr, 
and case. 

Names may be likewise collectives abstract, or verbaL 

Collective namesiy or names of nraltitade, are such as bring together many 
under one head; as a host^ shipping; kinsfolk, a crew, a gang; tlfts 
mmistiy. 

Abstract names are those of qualities apart from bodies, things^ or sub- 
stances ; as knowledge, goodness, whiteness. 

Verbal or partidpial names are the participles or parts of Y&hs used as 
names ; as loving, betrothed, dying, reaiSng, writn^. 

Names substantive are made in several ways, lliey are original, as 
"man, sun, dog;" made from substantives put together, as ''horseman, 
sundiine, housedog, steamship;" made from substantives and endings or 
terminations of given meaning, as " manhood, duckling, kingdcmi ;" or made 
from other words, as " love, dying, wisdom, oveilander." 

A substantive is made to bear several meanings by puttii^ to it other 
words, whether substantives or verbs. Thus of a dog " we make " sheep- 
dog, bulldog, hou<iedog, b^xiog, yarddog, carriagedog, foxdog," showing the 
kind of dog. By puttmg the word " dog " before another substantive we 
give the latter a meaning relating to a dog, as "doghouse, dogboy, dogfight^ 
dogtooth, doggrass, dogcart, dogsmest, dogsmeatman, dogsear." 

This use of substantives instead of adjectives, and the bringing together of 
such substantives in one word, is one of the peculiarities of the Rnglish 
tODgue, giving it great strength. Such compound words are made daily 
as new arts arise, or are peculiar to some places, trades, or households, being 
found useful for more readily showing the thing meant. Thus some know- 
ledge of the right way of putting together words is highly needfuL 

The use of steam tukl of rails has already brought forth many words, as " steamer, 8tevr.« 
boat, steamship, steamenglne, steamtug, steamcarriagr. steambox, steampipe, railway, 
nUlroad, enginehouae, engiaeAriver, engineman, engineer." 

Verbs are used as substantives, as " a stroke, a beat, the breed, a meety 
the rise, sewing is a good task, the betrothed met, fighting is a bad trade." 

In the English tongue several meanings are given to substantives by 
endings or terminations, and thus new substantives are made from sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs ; as lover, loveliness, lovership ; hardnessi 
hardishnoss, hardship, hardihood, hardener, hardiness ; fruitfulness, fruit^ 
lessnoss, fruitiness, fruiterer. 

The endings most used are-r-to show character, condition, or quality, 

hood or head, ship, th, or ness, as manhood, knighthood, childhood, hardship, 

swiftness, manliness, wealth, depth, height ; to point out the doer of an act 

or the member of a profession, er, as baker, swimmer, butcher, brewer, 

lover, shareholder, partner, lawver, preacher ;" to show office, employment^ 

or condition, ship, as ** stewardship, kingship, partnership, mastership, lord- 

/ki/Ip, a)donDAB8hh), preachership ;" to show dominion, jurisdiction, or con- 

diaon, dom, ifficx, ric/k, as ** kingdom, earldom, freedom, YjailiwidsL, bishop- 

ff^f" ^ show cbancter and sometimes a strongly TnarVeA. \MB)avt, <Mpd, ^a 

^^runkard, Inggurd, dotard, sluggard ;" to show the p\ace oi occvx^^^asm, -ii. 
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brewery, colliery ;" fid to show quantity/ as "handfiil, pailfnl;" man, 
woman, boy, girl, to show employmenl^ as " boatman, husbandman, needle* 
woman, cowboy, milkgirl." 

For words of French, Latin, or Greek stock, other endings are sometimes 
put — to show condition, act,* or habit, ment, a^e, ery, as " commandment^ 
government, usage, peerage, slavery, monkery ;" to show the doer of an action 
or the member of a profession, tan, as *^ musician, physician ;" to show ofElce 
or employment, y or iy, as " royalty, duchy, mayoralty, shrievalty, barony, 
presidency, county." 

In English the doer or actor is shown by the ending er, and the one acted 
upon by the ending ed or en, as lover, beloved, employer, employed, strike, 
stricken ; but in words of French or Latin stock cr or or and ee are some^ 
times used, the latter mostly by lawyers. Thus there are the following : — 
"Orator, dictator, vendor, legatee, allottee, nominee, guarantee, trustee, 
presentee ; assigner, assignee ; drawer, drawee ; employer, employee ; feoffor, 
feoffee ; grantor, grantee ; lessor, lessee ; mortgager, mortgagee ; payer, 
payee ; referor, referee." 

Many persons, instead of writing employee, think to make the word more 
French by writing employee ; whereas employee in French stands for a woman 
employed, employs for a man ^nployed. 

Diminutives are words for showing youth or smallness, and are either 
simple or compound. Compounds are made by putting other words at the 
beginning or end. The endings are ling, kin, ock, en, d, et. Ling is the 
one most used, as '' duckling, gosling, sapling, lordling, groundling, witling." 
To show contempt the endiii^ *'ster" is sometimes used, as ''trickster, 
rhymester, gamester." 

Among words of ofbpring are the foBowisg, those of the male kind being used for small 
males, those of the female kind for small females: — 

Leveret 
Chick 
Gosling 
Duckling 
Ponlt 
Cygnet 
Owlet 
Eaglet 
Tadpole 
Fry 

Seedling, sapling 
Seedling 
t) 

Other diminutives are- 
Man, mannikin, dwarf; Horse, cob, pony; Ass, assling; Lamb, lambkin; Cock, cockerel; 

Pike, pickerel; Salmon, salmonpeel, samlet; Ti-out, troutlet; Hill, hillock; Hiver, rivulet; 

Stream, streamlet ; Isle or Island, eye, ait, idet 
Words of endearment are made with the endings Ung or y, as "darling, fondling, Neddy, 

Willy, Dicky, Milly, Gcrtj-, doggy, Kitty, Dolly. 

Names of nations are made by the endings t, ah or ch, ing, er, man, an or 
on; as the Goths, the Longbeards or Lombards, Franks, Manks, Jutes, 
English, Irish, Welsh, Comi^ Kentish, Scotch, Ihitch, French, a Fleming, 
an Eastcrling, the Warings, the Thurings, Londoner, Yermonteer, High* 
lander, Lowlander, Hambui^er, New Englander, Polander, New Yorker, 
Marylander, New Hollander, Norman, Scotchmen, Yorkshirewoman, Fri- 
sian, Saxon, Burgundian, Briton, Cambrian, Northnmbrian, Italian, Yir- 
ginian, Kentuckian, Califomian. ^ 

Namos ofr&cea or famlies (patronymics'^ «tfe iottas^^^^^jjg^ *2liJ5^ 

ending. Thus we say, the Hares, tlie "BijlVi, VJaa Q?Wc», ^'e^ ^:rtaetfs«™ 

MerovjDgB, the Wilsings. 



Man 


I 


(Child, boy, 
giri 


Hare 


Woman J" 


Cock 


Horse 




Foal, oolt 
filly 


Goose 


Mare 




Duck 


BuU 


Calf 
Heifer 


Turkey 


Cow ; 




Swan 


Sheep 


Lamb 


Owl 


Goat 


Kid 


Eagle 


Stag, deer 


Fawn 


Frog 


Swine 


Pig 


Fish 


Dog 


Pup 


Tree 


Cat 


Kitten 


Plant 


Bear 




Cub 
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iDnJUh oaoMS ore B(Mfij <hMe aftte _ 
ia JtoUala. and wUcfa. are * ftw kaadredin mnnlKs; 
ar«idi<hm«t •adMnong Tw i fi . Mrda, md ttgn. jy wMefc 
M Mm». Xorth. Snoir. Whiter IWI, Dvr, Cod. BbA. Foot 
WiU. ThAK MOMa nike odicr ■■mri by takaic tf^ a 
UNMv 4r, Mcr, «tt; ttas fiaom Hill, Sisir. Hen, Cock, Bat^ Bap, 
KSDo, HfQoMa, HSmn; KOIcr; I>Biriii«, Dnrlfnc; "^ ^ 

Bcaateff; Henaoo. Hiiwrnan , BoMKr, Hraaett: Cm 
Cacfcctt; Harxfns, Harfiagr HanM»BaDBer; Hovk Hi 

lean J Welflh names ave made widi Ap or P, amering to the "R^gKA 
mm; tm Apjohn, Pngh (ap-Hngii), Tenrj {M^Keurj), Ptice, Pkeei^ Pk«eee 
(tt>'Bioe;, Probert (ap-Bobert), P riihmi (ap-Bidian^, Pa nmlgg y (^^^H 
j^ney). Othera are made bj addhig ^ as Johna, Hnghfa^ Wilfiam^ 

Cofiiiflh names axe known bj tlKse fines : — 

B^ Pof, Pa, Tre, and Jm, 
Ye sball know the Conuflii man. 
Thus Polwbde, Penrioe, Trevithick, Yxrian. 

Manj IriBh names are made with Mac and O ; as Mac Comidly O'Con- 
nell, Mac only is naed by the Irish or Erse of the Scotdi Highlands, aod 
written by them ^lac, Mc, M'. Some Lowlandere take the Ibc prefix. 

Le, I>ela, and Du are found in Jeney, Mamrtian, Ijomsiaiiian, Canadian, 
and French names ; Van and Yander in names of Hollanders of New York 
and Hoath Africa ; Yon in High Ihxtdi names of settlers in the United 
States and New Holland. 

A« the English settlers in Britain sirei>t swajr tiw Wddi, fbej gare new names to errry 
hvixuMUiSul, leaving only the old names to some of the Roman rirtn. hilla, end tovna. Thn% 
as in New En^^and or New Holland, each settler gare his own name or that of his fiunily to 
his s^tlf^ent The Celtic dans in Scotland and Ireland kept in bodies doae togedier, bat 
the Kngli.Hh in Britain were scattered together all orer the land. Hence sodi words as 
Kennington, Kensington, Wdlington, WeDingbonmgfa, Wdleskr, Clapham, Clapton, 
ClapT'^Tton, Waringwick, Warrington, Waiiey, Harrington, Harieadcn, Santmry. Sonning, 
}fartingford, Hartingtmry, Hartley, Hartlbrd, Washington, Waahingboroa^ Millington, 
Milton, Watlington, Watmore, Waddhigton, Wadham. Thus, many names of ftmittea are 
taken from thoie of places, and which were so taken daring the middle age& 

I5csidc8 these two great classes of names, mostly held by the Old En^^Hsh population, other 
names were taken during the middle ages; some from F.ngBsh, Norman, or Christian Or- 
names, as Edwards. Oswald, Robertson, Johnson, Thomasaon, Matthews; and many firom 
trades or from foreign word<», as Hetcher, Chamberiain, Levy, Abraham, Romilly, Conrtmay. 

In the settlements abroad many new names are given to places and to the negroes and 
natives in America, Africa, and New Holland; but which, instead of being Kng»«h^ are of all 
kinds, as Salem, Utica, Athens, Pompey, Cesar, Abraham, Luk& 

Wordfl for crossbreeds, hybrids, or for varieties, may be either smgle or 
compound words, as mule, mulatto. Sambo, Eurasian, Anglo-Celt, aoacia- 
rosa. Such word may mean that each breed is haJf and half, as ''a 
mulatto;" or tliat one breed has more share than the other, as a hinny, a 
c{ua«]r()on, an acacia-ros& Where a compound word is made, the leading 
word should come last. 

Mule is ffi>oken of all living hybrids bat mankind, as a male canary; Hybrid of plants. 
The ofTspring of an Indo-European and a negro is a mulatto; of an Indo-European and a 
mulatto, a quadroon; of an Indo-European and an American-Indian, Kmestee; of a negro and 
a mulatto, u Hambo; of a negro and an Indian, a eMno. 

AtifOo-Maorl means a New 2^aland crossbreed, in whom the Maori character ia the 
stnmgfir. Kurnsiaii, the word for the half castes of India, means that the Asiatic character 
is tliu leading one. Anglo*lrish means an Irishman in whom the English character ia mixed, 
nnd who may be an Iriihman bom in England or America, or an Irishman bom in Ireland, 
who speaks English and li under English influence. Americo-Indian is a red mim of 
Af/wrU'»: "but Aniflo-Amorican is a wrong word unless for such Indians, as the English bom 
/// Aniorim hMve no blood of the red men. The word should be Americo-Entf^h^ as 
^morico-J adUn. Aagh-Saxon i§ aometimw used for the EngWali taoe oxisAccraxiXollASBA 
\^ixon» being mmong the leaders in the lettlement of BT\ta\ii\ '\inait «a iSbA^axtg&ski 
^gnmtw, the word Anglo-Saxon hoars a wrons meanbig. O^ iatt\et»^^\k«a. 
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speaUng of all the English and Saxon commonwealths together, said English Saxon-land; 
but In this word Saxon was brought in as a lower term. 

Hie ending ish commonly marks the race or nation ; the ending er or lander, the land of 
birth. A Dutchman, Iridunan, or Negro, bom in New England or New Yoi^ is an American 
—a New Englander, a New Yorker; an Englishman so bom is American, New Englidi, or 
Americo-English. Confusion sometimes happens where the name of an old race and aland 
ate given to a new race living in the same land, or where the name of one member of a race 
is wrongly given to alL No one calls those now living in Judea or Jewry, Jews; nor the 
Scandinavians of Old England in Jutland, English; nor are the Jews called anywhere other- 
wise than by their race : but the people now Uviug in Saxony are called Saxons; in Swabia, 
Swabians; and in Burgundy, Burgundians. The Scotch or Irish Celts, having driven the 
Cambrian race out of North Brltaki, the land was named Scotland ; and thus the Irish race 
in the H ighla n ds, and the English race in the Lowlands, are both spoken of as Scotch, and 
the dialect of the Lowlands called Scotch. The English in this island are spoken of as 
Britons and British ; and some writers say British literature, British law, and the British 
constitution, terms properly applied to the Welsh literature, law, and constitution, which 
have no connection with those of the English, nor share in them. The British language has 
even been spoken oC On the other hand, as in the Roman times, the Saxons were among 
the first Grermanic people whom the Celts knew, they called all others Saxons, as they do 
the English to this day. The Tui^s, in the like way, having first known the French leaders, 
call all West-Europeans Franks. 

By putting together or compounding English words, meaning can be 
shown as well by putting together Greek or Latin words, while such English 
words are by most better understood. 

The flood of Latinism nearly -overwhelmed our mother tongue with long and uncouth 
words seeming to have some new meaning. In this flood English would have been swept 
away, had it not been for the " vulgarity " of speech of common folks, and for the hold 
which the Bible and some other old books have had, thereby keeping the English tongue 
alive in the teeth of grammarians and scholars, who had doomed its words and warped its 
grammar into " clasidcal** shapes. It has, however, become well enough known, that those 
books of which the words are most English are ever best liked, and this teaching has not 
been lost on our speakers and writers, though it does too often happen that Latin or Grec^ 
words are needlessly put forward as fine words. 

There Ls a tale of the clergyman of some lonely township, who laid down for himself the 
law of preaching in common English. A learned brother clergyman, having asked to 
preach for hhn, he unwillingly gave way, but with this pledge, that none but common 
English words should be written in the sermon. After churchtirae the preacher asked his 
fi-iend, whether the pledge had been broken. "You did well enough," said the other, "but 
you spoke of/eUcity, and I do not think all your hearers understood it; I should say happi- 
n«s«." " I can hardly think," said the other, " that any one does not know what feUcUy 
means, and we will ask this ploughman near us. Come hither, my man ! you have been at 
church and heard the sermon ; you heard me speak of /eUcity, do you know what it means?" 
" Ees, sir !" " Well, what does felicity mean ?" " Summut in the inside of a pig, but I can't 
say altogether what" Speakers and preachers may bear this in mind. 

Some words are distinguished by Gender, kind or sex, being either of 
the Masculine, Male or Manly kind, or of the Feminine, Female or 
Womanly kind. Most words are Neuter or Neither of the Masculine or 
Feminine Gender. "A man, a horse, a gander, a milter, nephews, shepherds, 
knights, priest, Frenchman," are of the Masculine Gender; "Woman, 
mare, goose, sows, spawner, niece, shepherdesses, priestess, quakeress," are 
of the Feminine Gender; "Sun, kindred, worth, worthlessness, kingdom," 
are Neuter or of Neither Gender. 

Some words are Common to both genders, being used for masculine and 
feminine, as "child, goat, friend, neighbour, musician, cat, fish." 

Substantives of neither gender are figuratively or by way of speech some- 
times ciJled he or she; as we say of the sun, "he is setting; of a ship, 
" she sails fast ;" of an engine, "she runs well." 

The words used figuratively in the masculine gender are the sun, time, death, winter, 
autumn or fSiU, summer, love, a harrow, a shovel, a prong, tfte names of great rivers, the 
Mississippi, old &ther Thames, the Hudson, the Murray, tlie St. Lawrence. 

The words used figuratively in the feminine gender are more to. w>iXQfc«t^%&, ^36& ^^rss^ 
the evening and morning stors, the spring, ttxe eact\i, ^^^asv^ ^;^\g«av^ ^""^^^'f^^^^T 
Scotia, CBledonUi, Ireland, Erin, Pennsylvania, Ytaxvot^, «^^^ !^^^'5^;ic^^^^«i 
Uodem Atbena, the ErniOre City, Sydney^, vVttQfc, ^xwat «t VstNssaa, ^«V^ 'hksmsv, ^ 
natarCf the chnrch, a ship, an engine, a mVne, a pVraci^ 
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To some beings, where the gender is not known, a gender is asngned or 
avoided. Of the dog, horse, ass, elephant, buffalo, we say he; of the cat, 
hare, sheep, goat, duck, we say she; of a babe, lamb, cal^ mouse, rat, 
rabbit, squirrel, guinea pig, bird, fish, fly, we say U. 

When speaking of lands, as Old England, the Mother Ooimtry, the -Seagirt 
Isle, Cambria, East Anglia, Britannia, Scotia, Hibemia, the Sister Isle, the 
Green Isle, Ainerica, France, we use the feminine ; but for nations we use 
masculine epithets, as English, Welsh, Americo-English, Portuguese; or 
masculine symbols, as John Bull, Sawney, Paddy, Brother Jonathan, Uncle 
Sam, Jack Spaniuxl. 

The word feitherland is sometimes used after the Low Dutch and High 
Butch. 

In the English tongue there are three ways of showing the gender : — 

1. By other words ; as "man, woman ;** *' horse, mare ;" ** king, queen." 

2. By the ending; as "lad, lass;" "actor, actress." 

3. By putting a word before the substantive ; as " a man-child or male 
child, aremale child;" "a he>goat, a she-goat ;" "a jackass, a she-ass;" 
'* a man-cook, a woman-cook ;" " a bull-whale, a cow-whale." 

The Elding most used for the masculine gender is er, and for the feminine 
gender ets and sometimes ine. 

The following are words of gender belonging to the first and second kind : — 



Alfred, Elfrida 
Bachelor, spinster, maid 
Baron, haronne 
Bean, belle 
Boar, sow 
Boy, ghrl 

Bridegroom, bride 
Bridesman, bridesmaid 
Back, doe 
Bull, cow 
Bollock, heifer 
Charles, Caroline 
Cock, hen 
Colt, Ally 
Czar, czarina 
Daddy, mammy 
Dog, bitch 
Don, donna 
Drake, duck 
Earl, countess 
Ethelred, Ethelreda 
Father, mother 
Fishmonger, fishwoman 
Fox, vixen 
Friar, nun 
Gaffer, gammer 
Gander, goose 



Gentleman, gentlewoman, 
lady 

George, Georgiana 

Goodman, goody 

Grandsire, grandam 

Hart, roe 

Hero, heroine 

Herr, fran 

Horse, mare 

Husband, wife 

Jack, Jenny, Gill 

John, Joan, Jane 

Julius, Julia 

Kinsman, kinswoman 

King, queen 

Knight, dame 

Lad, lass 

Landgrave, landgravine 

Landlord, landlady 

Lord, lady 

Male, female 

Man, woman 

Margrave, margravine 

Marquis, marchioness, mar- 
quise 

Master, mistress 

Master, miss 



Merman, mermaid 

Milter, spawner (of fish) 

Monk, nun 

Monsieur, madame 

Mynheer, mevrouw 

Nephew, niece 

Ox, heifer 

Palsgrave, palsgravine 

Papa, mama 

Rake, jUt 

Kam, ewe 

Rhinegrave, Rhinegravlne 

Rufli reeve 

Signer, signora 

Sir, madam 

Sire, dam 

Sloven, slut, slattern 

Son, daughter 

Stag, hind 

Steer, heifer 

Sultan, sultana 

Swain, nymph 

Uncle, aunt 

Widower, widow 

WUdgrave, Wildgravlne 

Wizard, witch 

Touth, maid, damsel 



8ter was the Old English ending for the feminine gender; as singer, songster (sometimes 
songstress) ; spinner, spinster; weaver, webstcr; baker, baxter; seamer, seamster (some- 
times seamstress). Trix is put sometimes for the ending of words used by lawyers; as 
Administrator, administratrix ; Executor, executrix ; Testator, testatrix. 

The following are words having the feminine ending in e»:~ 



Abbot, abbess 
Actor, actress 
Administrator, administra- 
tresg 
Adulterer, adulteress 
Ambassador, ambassadress 
Arbiter, arbitreas 
Archduke, arcJjdncbeaa 



Archer, archeress 
Author, authoress 
Baron, baroness 
Baronet, baronetcss 
Bene&ctor, benefactress 
Canon, canoness 
Chanter, chantress 
Conductor, conductress 



Count, countess 
Coheir, coheiress 
Dauphin, dauphincss 
Deacon, deaconess 
DomixikasL, domloKneas 
Duke, <hieYi«ia 
E.\ectot^ cjkefiAron 
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Eadianttf, enchantress 
£x6«atorf executreas 
Founder, foundress 
Giant, giantess 
GoaUieitl, goatherdess 
God, goddess 
Governor, governess 
Heir, heiress 
Host, hostess 
Hunter, huntress 
Jesuit, Jesuitess 
Jew, Jewess 
Launderer, laundress 
leopard, leoparde:ss 
Lion, lioness 



Manager, manageress 
Marquis, marchTonesd 
Master, mistress 
Mayor, mayoress 
Murderer, murderess 
Negro, negress 
Patron, patroness 
Peer, peeress 
Poet, poetess 
Priest, priestess 
Prince, princess 
Prior, prioress 
Progenitor, progenitre 
Prophet, prophetess 
Proprietor, proprietress 



Protector, protectress 
Quaker, Quakeress 
Sexton, sextoness 
Shepherd, shepherdees 
Sorcerer, sorceress 
Steward, stewardess 
Suitor, suitress 
Tailor, taHoress 
Testator, testatress 
Tiger, tigress 
Traitor, traitress 
Tutor, tutress 
Viscount, viscountcfs 
Waiter, waitress 



Many masculines vid feminines are made with the endings man and woman^ and &oyand 
maid or girl; as " Scotchman, Scotchwoman ; Frenchman, Frenchwoman ; Freeman, free- 
woman; Horseman, horsewoman; Washerman, washerwoman; Milkman, milkwoman, 
milkboy, mUkmaid, milkgirl ; Townsman, townswoman. 

For Nuinber of words we look whether a word means one or more than 
one, these being the only numbers taken into account in English Gramman 
These nmnbers are called Singular or onelike, and Plural or manyfold. 

The Singular number takes in words meaning only one thing, or several 
things in one ; as a man, a horse, an hour, worth, a sun, a pair, a host. 

The Singular number will commonly take the indefinite tuticle a or an. 

The plural number takes in words meaning more than one ; as men, 
horses, evils, hosts. 

The Plural number will not take a or an ; we cannot say, a men, a horses, an ashes ; 
but all words which will not take a or an are not, therefore, plural. 

Some names are the same for both numbers : such are 



Alms 


Deer 


Apparatus 


Folk 


Bream 


Fry 


Carp 


Gentry 


Cod 


Grouse 



Haddock 


Means 


Salmon 


Tench 


Heathen 


Neat 


Score 


Trout 


Hiatus 


Perch 


Scries 


Turbot 


Hose 


Residue 


Skate 


Vermin 


Mackarel 


Rest 


Species 


Youth 



Some of these take a plural form for some meanings, as " Folks say,** " The youths 
were at play.'* 

Collective names, or names of multitude, have the same quality, and other words used 
with them are made either singular or plunEd. Thus we say, '* A gang of thieves has robbed 
tlie house," " The ministry are unworthy of trust," " The ministry Ls unworthy of trust." 

Collective nouns act too sometimes as extended or absolute plurals. Thus we say, ** A 
man, men, monitiid, or all men;** "A ship, the ships, sMpping, or ships generally.** 

The following are some c^ the names of multitude : — 

Mankind, womankind, folk, kinsfolk. Household, fEunily, people, nation, 
tribe, race. 

Populace, nobility, mob, gentry, laity, clergy, multitude. 

Ministry, cabinet, church, sect, congress, parliament, legislature, court, 
press, vestry, convention, meeting, caucus, assembly., 

Gruig, crew, fellowship, brotherhooif, community, company, body, party, 
faction, crowd, band, fraternity. 

Herd, flock, covey, flight, shoal, swarm* 

Proprietary. 

Cattle, Bwme, deer, sheep, poultry, game, fish, fry, shellfish, vermin. 

Shipping. 

Some substantives take the singular form, as wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, 
eloquence ; others the plural, as scissors, shi^i^m^, «6i\.\.\a, \^^^*^$». 

Altboagh it iB held that such words as ^^eat ate \o \» ^^«:«^X>'~t'SS^'^I^KS>5S^ 
practfce has taken root of speaking of "a wYveaV ''mvo«X> ^^^\«»!» «». 
" wools, " when speaking of Uic several IdnOA ol conv at n»wA. 
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Some mbateatiTM, planl in look, are singnlar in meuilnff ; as aloes, neira. 

The following is a liat of some words which are singular, and commonly do not 
the article, as tliej are used in a iteneral sense. The whole number of ~ 
Tory great 



these wards is 



AUbaster 


Com, OMd gemt' Hardware 


Musketry 


Somn 


Ale 


rcMf the several Hartshorn 


Mustard 


SUiFer 


AHqirtoe 


kinds qfii 


Hay 


Naught 


Sloth 


Ambergris 


Cotton 


Hemp 


News 


Slosh 


Ai^rel 


Cream 


Hogwash 


Odium 


Soda 


Aqoafortis 


Cribbage 


Hollands 


00 


Soot 


Arrack 


Cricket 


Honey 


Opium 


Smoke 


Asparagus 


Crockery 


Injustice 


Oratory 


The several kimdi 


Anuiea 


Crops 0/ most 


Insolence 


Parsley 


0/ apices 


Aught 


kinds 


Iron 


Pastry 


The several kirnds 


Bacon 


Darkness 


Ironmongery 


Pepper 


i^apiriU 


Backgammon 


Decorum 


Isinglass 


Perry 


SpitUe 


Barley 


Dirt 


Jewellery 


Pertness 


Sproee 


Barm 


Down 


Justice 


Pewter 


Starch 


Blood 


Earthenware 


Lard 


Phrenology 
Photography 


Stout 


Brandy 


Eloquence 


Laudanum 


Sugar 


Brass 


Elysium 


Lead 


Pitch 


Tallow 


Brawn 


Engineering 


Leather 


Plate 


Tapioca 


Bread 


FUth 


Light 


Pomatum 


Tar 


Breeze 


Finery 


Liquorice 


Pondflsh 


Tea 


Brightness 


Flax 


Loo 


Porcelain 


Thi 


Buckwheat 


Tlmh and Us kinds Luck 


Porter 


Tobacco 


Bulk 


Flour 


Madder 


Pride 


Turpentine 


Butter 


Fodder 


Maixe 


Punch 


Twine 


Caoutchouc 


Frippery 


Malt 


Rhetoric 


Venison 


Celery 


Fuel 


Marrow 


Rhubarb 


The several Viees 


Charcoal 


The names of 


Mead 


Rice 


Vinegar 


Cheese 


many Gaines 


Meal 


Rosemary 


7%« several Vniuet 


Che8A 


Geography 


Meekness 


Rouge 


Wax 


Chocolate 


Geology 


Mesmerism 


Rubbish 


Wheat 


Cider 


Gin 


Tf^ several kinds Rue 


Whey 


Cinnamon 


Ginger 


ofMetaU 


Rum 


Whist 


Clover 


Glue 


Mint 


Rye 


Whitewash 


Cocoa 


Gold 


Mire 


Sage 


Wine 


Coffee 


Grain 


Muck 


Sago 


Wool 


Coke 


Grease 


Mucus 


Saliva 


Yeast 


Copper 


Gutta percha 


Mud 


Sap 


Zink 


The following is a list of words wMcli are 


plural only : — 




Aborigines 


Drawers 


Inwards 


PUes 


Statistics 


Acoustics 


Eaves 


Kalends 


Pincers or pinch 


- Stays 


Aeronautics 


Economics 


Kinsfolk 


ers 


Strangles 


Amends 


Ethics 


Lees 


Pliers 


Suds 


Analytics 


Filings 


Leavings 


Pneumatics 


Sundries 


Annals 


Fives 


Literati 


Foetics 


Sweepings 


. Antipodes 


Forceps 


Maccaroni 


Politics 


Tactics 


Archives 


Freshes 


Magnetics 


Premises 


Teens 


Ashes 


Giblets 


Mathematics 


Pulse 


Thanks 


Belles Lettres 


Glanders 


Matins 


Regalia 


Tidhigs 


Billows 


Gnontonics 


Mea»les 


Reins 


Tongs 


Billiards 


Goods 


Mechanics 


Riches 


Trappings 


JBreeches 


Goggles 


Metaphysics 


Rickets 


Trousers 


Calends 


Grains 


Middlings 


Sdsjiors 


Tweezers 


Castors 


Greaves 


Minutiae 


SettUngs 
Shambles 


Umbles 


Cates 


Grits 


Mneumonics 


Vermicelli 


Cattle 


Grounds 


Movables 


Shears 


Vespers 


Catoptrics 


Headquarters 


Mumps 


Shipping 


Victuals 


Chops 
Clothes 


Hemorrhoids 


Nippon 


Skimminga 


Vitals 


Hotcockles 


Nones 


Skittles 


Vires 


Compasses 


Hustings 


Nuptials 


Snuffers 


Wages 


Conies 


Hydrodynamics 


Obsequies 


Spattenlaslics 


Withera 


^/wientiais 


Hydrostatics 


Odds 


Sf>ectacles 


WreUn (the 


jyUipMca 


HydnulicB 


Optics 


Spherics 


<^(m<^> 




JBywteiicB 


Phonics 
Physics 


Staggers 
Statlca 


\«Stow% 
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Atthoogh fhfee worda do not take the singnlar form as snbetantivea, imkeB for other 
meaning)!, they do as a4J<3ctivea. Thns we say, a billiardtable, a glbletpie, a staymaker, a 
tnniaeipleoe. 

The plural number of substantiyes is mostly made in writing by adding $ 
to the singular ; as horse^ horses ; ship, ships ; tnought^ thoughts. 

When xhe Bubstantive singular ends in x, c^ son, th or s, the plural is 
maAe by adding es; as box, boxes ; birch, birches ; sash, sashes ; kiss, 
kisses ; prospectus, prospectuses. In words of Greek and Latin stock 
endhig in ch hard, where it is spoken as k, the plural is made in the conmioQ 
way ; as monarch^ monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Substantives ending in / or fe, make this ending into vea for the plural ; 
as loaf, loaves ; half, halves ; wharf, wharves ; wife, wives. Grief and 
some words from the French, as ''relid|" "reproof," "chief" and its com* 
pounds, " safe," make the plural by putting 8, as do substantives ending in 
ff; as ruf^ ru^ ; except staff, staves. 

Some sabstantiyea of foreign stock in o make the plm'ol in e«, as cargo, hero, negro, 
mulatto, potato, calico, echo, volcano, manifesto; others in «, as folio, nuncio, punctUio, 
seraglio, samba 

A substantive ending in y or t, without any other vowel just before it, changes the yori 
into ie$ for the plural ; as fly, flies ; beauty, beauties ;-liberty, liberties ; alkali, alkalies. The 
p is not changed when there is another vowel joined to it ; as key, keys ; day, days ; delay, 
delays; attorney, attorneys. 

For speaking, the law of the plural must be otherwise stated. Words 
ending in a sharp mute sound, as p, t, k, /, th (bath), with or without a still 
e, make the plural in «, as haps, capes, hats, hates, oaks, ifs, baths ; words 
ending in other letters, in z, as ebl^, he&dz, hidez, eggz, leagues, ellz, filez, 
hemz, rhymz, henz, minez, ringz, barz, bearz, boothz, lovz, dayz^ hawz, beez, 
fliez, foez, boyz, looz, cowz, newz. 

The compound consonants follow the law of the simple consonants. Thus, 
lofbs, silks, acts, halts, healths, mints, tenths, works, birds, carts, hasps ; but 
holdz, helmz, endz. 

The s sounds of s, sh, j, ch, z, take another syllable for the plural, which 
makes ez; as kiss, Idss-ez; box, box-ez; prince, prince-ezy ash, ash-ezy page, 
page-ezy birch, birch-cz; blaze, blaze-cz. 

Some of the commonest substantives make their plurals in writing and 
speaking otherwise than by putting s after the singular, though sometimes 
in the latter way too. They are as follows : — 



Beet, beeves 

Brother, brethren, brothers 

Child, children 

Cow, cows, kine 

Die, dice (for garnhlinrj) 

Foot, feet 

Goose, geese 

Hog, hogs, swine 

Louse, lice 



Man, men 

Mouse, mice 

Ox, oxen 

Pea, pease, peas 

Pie, pice {Hindoo money) 

Penny, pence, pennies 

Shoe, shoes, shoon 

Sow, sows, swine 

Tooth, teeth 



The compounds follow the same law ; as woman, women ; gentleman, 
gentlemen ; grandchild, grandchildren ; half brother, half brethren ; shrew- 
mouse, shrewmice; halfpenny, hal^ence; dogtooth, dogteeth. Germaa, 
however, is made in the plural Germans ; Alleman, Allemanni ; Marcoman, 
Marcomanni. Turkman, Mussulman, talisman, leman, and cayman, add « 
for the plural. Newman, Bulman, &;c., and the like names of men, make in 
the plural the Newmans, the Bulmans. The coVxk!^ tkT««]p«M», ^aw5«»«fc.» ««r 
pence, make in the plural threepences, /ourpeaces, waepcw**, *» *^^^<8k ^^'t^*^ 
iiro fflxpences for a shilling." "Die/* lot coVmI^&,TB»^^»^VJDa>^^^ « 
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CSompoimd words make tlie plural on the last word ; as hnsbaiiidmkiif 
Lusbandmen ; manstealer, manstealers ; handful, handfuls. 

Where the compound is formed with foreign words, or in an irregular 
way, the plural form is commonly given to the leading substantive, as 
courts-martial, &thers-in-law, cousins-german, hangers-on. 

No law can be laid down as to all these words ; we say knights-errant, 
knight-errants, Lord chancellors, Lords chancellor. 

The following foreign words £rom the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues 
make their plurals thus : — 



Addendu , addendums and addenda 

Amanuensis, amanuenses 

Analysis, analyses 

Animalcule or animalculum, animal- 
cules or animalcula 

Antithesis, antitheses 

Appendix, appendixes and appen- 
dices 

Arcanum, arcana 

Automaton, automatons and auto- 
mata 

Axis, axes 

Basis, bases 

Calx, calces 

Cherub, cherubs, cherubin 

Crisis, crises 

Criterion, criteria 

Datum, data 

Desideratum, desiderata 

Diaeresis, diaereses 

Dictum, dictums, dicta 

Effluvium, effluvia 

Ellipsis, ellipses 

Emphasis, emphases 

Encomium, encomiums and en- 
comia 

Erratum, errata 

Focus, focuses, foci 

Genius, geniuses {for people of 
genius), genii (/(w* spiriti) 

Heer, heeren (Flemish) 



Herr, herren {High IhUch) 

Frau, frauen {High Dutch) 

Hypothesis, hypotheses 

Index, indexes {for tables of con* 

tents), indices {in algd>ra) 
Larva, larvas, larvae 
Lamina, laminae 
Madame, mesdames 
Magus, magi 

Medium, mediums and medii^ 
Memorandum, memorandums and 

memoranda 
Metamorphosis, metamorphoses 
Monsieur, messieurs 
Nebule or nebula, nebulae, nebules 
Oasis, oases 
Phenomenon, phenomenons and 

phenomena 
Polyp or polypus, polyps and pa» 

Kadius, radiuses, radii 
Senor, senores {Spanish) 
Senora, senoras {Spanish) 
Seraph, seraphs and seraphin 
Signer, signori {Italian) 
Signora, signore {Italian) 
Stamen, stamens and stamina 
Stratum, stratums and strata 
Vortex, vortexes and vortices 
Parenthesis, parenthesises and paren- 
theses 



Participial substantives in ed are of both numbers, as "He spoke to his 
beloved," "The betrothed met." Most of those in ing are singular, but 
some make a plural in 8, as — takings, havings, sayings, doings, pickingSy 
writings. 

Some words, being put generally, admit of the singular being used after 
numerals or names of quantity in a singular form, as "ten stone, ten score, 
a thousand horse, six fathom, ten sail of the line." Such are — 

Quantities : Brace, couple, pair, half dozen, half score, dozen score, half 
hundred, himdred, gross, thousand, myriad, million. 

Weights and Measures : Ounce, pound, stone, hundredweight, ton, gallon, 
bushel, foot, mile, acre. 

Moneys : Shilling, poimd, dollar, doubloon, guinea. 

MisMafuoua : Sail^ stand, file, kind. 
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Wa say ''ten Bbips ;" but "ten sail," not "ten sailB." Other sayings are 
'< A hundred stand of arms," "Two file of grenadiers," "Ten kind of 
Meds." 

In EngliBh, substantives have two Cases, the Simple and the Possessive ; as 
a man, a man's ; the diildren, the children's. 

Hie Simple Case expresses the name of a thine,, the subject of a verb, or 
the object acted upon ; as "A man talks,' " Alfrea helps Edwin," 
''fiichaid fives in London." 

Although no change of form takes place, grammarians define the sub- 
Btantive which is the subject of the verb as being in the nominative case, as 
" A.man," "Alfred," "Richard," in the last sentences ; and they define the 
substantive acted upon by the verb or preposition as being in the objective 
or acenuatwe case, as "Bdwin," "London." 

The Possessive Case shows the relation of ownership, possession, or pro- 
perty, and is made by putting after the substantive an apostrophe (') with the 
tetter «/ as "My&ther," "My fiither's house." When the plural ends in 
s, the apostrophe is put, but the other 8 left out ; as " The horses' saddles," 
" The goldsmiths' fellowship." 

Although in writing the possessive case is made with s, yet it is not so in 
the spoken tongue, the possessive being made like the plural. Thus we say, 
Jaek 8, Ralph's, book's, dog's ; but bird'z, cow'z, bull'?, horse'-cz, page'-^z. 

When the singular ends in 88 the apostrophe only is sometimes added, as 
*' For goodness' sake," " For happiness' sake." 

When a substantive is put next after a verb it sometimes takes a dative 
meaning, as "Alfred gave Edwin a book," that is, "Alfred gave to Edwin 
a book ;" but if the object given is placed next the verb, then the pr^osition 
must be put before the other substantive, as "Alfred gave a book to Edwin." 

Knglisn substantives are declined thus : — 

Singular. Plural, 

Simple Case, A man Men 

Po88e88ive Case, A man's Men's 

Sim^pU Case, The horse The horses 

Possessive Case, The horse's The horses' 

Simple Case, Goodness 

Possessive Case, Groodness's or goodness' 

In Latin, Greek, or High Dutch, these changes of meaning are brought about by changes 
of endings, as in vir, Latin for a man. 

Singular. Plural 

Nominative C<ue^ Vir Vlri 

Genitive^ Viri Virorum 

Dative, Viro Viris 

Aecusatiot, Virum Viros 

In Fi'cnch these changes are brought about by the use of the prepositions. 

When a name is compounded of several words the sign of the possessive 
cue is commonly given to the last, as " The Governor of New York's mes- 
sage," "The Mayor of Sydney's opinion." 

Two substantives in the possessive case sometimes follow each other, as 
" IjSj wife's brother's land.' 

The order of the simple case may be varied so long as the meaning is 
dear. Thus we say and write, "Such tricks hath strong imagination," 
" Him bear all the prophets witness." 

Sometimes 
the same 
belonging 

likeness or painting of my friend." ~ V My friend's picture," may bear either 
o!F the other meanings. 
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rather better, rather the best;" "yeiy good, yeiy best;" "almost goo4 
almost the best ;" "fiur better/' " much better." 

Besides these, better, best, tporae, worst, are used with partidples ; as better 
looking, best looking, worse looking, worst looking. 

B7 using the adverb as, a comparative signification is given to the simpLe 
state ; thus, " As high as St. Paul's," " Not so high as St. Paul's." 

So is put before an adjective to show comparison, as ''This is so good," 
*' So good a man must be loved." We likewise say to very, as " This is so 
verv good." Such has likewise this meaning, as " Such a good man must 
be loved." 

Many of these words of comparison have peculiarities of position ; we say 
" So good a man must be loved," " A man so good must be loved ;" not " A 
so good man must be loved." We say " Such a good man must be loved ;" 
and in the plural, " Such good men must be loved." We do not use so in 
the plural and say, " So good men must be loved." We say "rather better, 
almost better, far better, much better ;" but for the superlative, "vary best, 
rather the best, almost the best, nearly the best, far the best, much the best." 

Some words, mostly of foreign stock, being comparative or superlative in 
their meaning, do not admit of the comparative or superlative form being 
given to them. We cannot say "more superior, most superior ;" that is, in 
English, "more higher or more upper, most higher or most uppermost." 
Adjectives absolute in their meaning have no superlative; what is "right" 
cannot be " more right ;" what is "circular " cannot be "more circular." 

Simple only : — ^Right, straight, perfect, unique, absolute, universal, chie^ 
abstract, simple, concrete, sovereign, superfluous, everlasting, eternal, im- 
mortal, yearly, monthly, &;c., immense, immeasurable, imbounded, un- 
limited, endless, infinite, unparalleled, ceitain, round, circular, threecor- 
nered, triangular, fourcomered, square, pentagonal, central, perpendicular^ 
horizontal. 

Comparative only: — Superior, inferior, exterior, interior, anterior, pos- 
terior, prior, ulterior, senior, junior, major, minor, citerior. It is much 
better, however, to take English words as upper, lower, outer, inner. 

Superlative only : — Extreme, supreme, superlative. 

The numbers are of several kinds called cardinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; 
ordinal, as first, second, third, &c. These again give rise to other words, 
substantives, verbs, and adverbs. 

The cardinal numbers are adjectives, as one, two, three, four, &;c. ; these 
are all English but " million." All these, except one, are plural. We say, 
one man, three horses. 

The ordinal numbers, or numbers of order, are adjectives; they are 
formed from English words, as first, third, fourth, fifth, hundredtii ; or from 
Latin or French words, as premier or prime, second, decimal, undecimal, 
duodecimal, centesimal, millesimal; of these, "second" only is commonly 
used. 

The collective numbers are, dozen, score (twenty), thrave (two dozen), 
hundred, gross (twelve times twelve), myriad (ten thousand), million, billion, 
and their parts, as half score, quarter himdred. The singular is often used 
with the collective numbers, as a score horse, a dozen pound. The collec- 
tive numbers are likewise often put in the singular, as six score horses, six 
score men, three dozen spades. The same is done with the collectives for 
two, "pair, brace, couple;" for three, "leash, trio;" as "three couple of 
hounds," "four brace of birds." We say, too, "a ten pound note^" "» 
iazi SoUbt bill," "a ten rupee piece," "a two foot rule." 
21j0 partitive nnmbera are, a unit or whole, a half ox moiety, a third or 
^&rci^ a fourth or quarter, a fifth or quint, a sixtli, BeveuV^ «v^>^Qit\isi2ii 
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qoarter, ninih, and tenth or tithe. The others are made from the cajrdmal 
numbers by ad<ting th, as a hmxdredth, a twentieth. Some of these numbers 
are adjectiyes, as *' a whole cask, a half cask, a quarter cask ;" others are 
substantives, as " a sixth of a foot, an eighth of a pound." 

The multiplicative numbers are adjective, and are formed with the ending 
fold, as — onefold, twofold, threefold, fourfold;" or bywords of foreign stock, 
as — single^ double, treble or triple, quadruple, quintuple, &;c. 

Another class of numbers which are distributive are adverbial, as — one by 
one ; or by twos, two by two ; or by threes, three by three. In this class 
the cardinal numbers take a fiirther plural form, as — ^by twos, by threes. 

A class of adjectives having the meaning of a kind of number or order, 
is primary, secondary, tertiary. 

The partitive numbers may be used with the article before or after, in 
some cases to vary the meaning ; as '' Half a dollar," speaking of the price ; 
''a half dollar," speaking of the coin ; "half the dollar," sp^iking oi halv- 
ing a dollar coin; ''the half. dollar," speaking of a particular half-dollar 
coin. We say " a quarter of a bushel " and " a quarter-bushel " measure ; 
" half an hour," "the half hour ;" " a titiie pig," or one of ten pigs, and " a 
tithe of a pig." 

From the adjective numbers several adverbs of number are made, by giving 
the ending ly; as firstly, thirdly, fourthly ; singly, doubly, triply ; primarily, 
secondarily ; wholly, quarterly, half quarterly ; decimally. Adverbs of time 
are once, twice, thrice, four times. The verbs of number are, to halve, 
quarter, and tithe or decimate ; to single out, to double, triple, quadruple. 
Substantives taken from numbers besides the partitives, are unity, duality, 
triplicity, trinity, quartemity. 

An adjective may be put with a pronoun or verb, as "He is good,'''* " To 
do good.** 

Although the adjective is commonly put last, its position may be altered, 
as *'Good is he," '^Good is it so to do." 

ADVSBBS. 

An Advbbb is a word added to another, to show its kind or quality, and 
may be put with a substantive, adjective, pronoun, verb, or aid verb ; as a 
truly happy man, very great worth, he reads very well. 

Some adverbs are compared as adjectives ; as — soon, sooner, soonest ; often, 
<»ftener, oftenest ; worthily, more worthily, most wortidly, less worthily, least 
worthily, very worthily. 

The following are thus compared : — 

Oft ) 

Often \ ^^^'^i oftenest 

Well, better, best 
111, worse, worst 
Littie, less, least 

Some words are both adjectives and advwbs, as — more, much. 

Most adverbs are made from adjectives and participles by putting the 
ending ly or y, meaning like ; as — great, greatly ; wise, wisely ; noble, nobly ; 
able, ably; loving, lovingly. Most adjectives can thus be maide into 
adverbs. Adverbs are likewise made by adding wise or ways to substantives, 
. adjectives, and pronoims ; as Englishwise, Irishwise, lengthwise, eitiierwise, 
neitherwise, anywise, likewise. 

Adverbs are likewise made by putting the particle a, Tcsftitcc&sv^ tsv^<:s^ ^t^^ 
before a word ; as — aboard, ashore, abed, agroMQ!^., «Slo^\>) *^f>&.,^icL'^>S^'v&ssi^^ 
apiokAbaok, ahorseback, asleep, awake, a\^\x«^ oAr^, ^Smmv^STS*'^*^^^*'*^*^ 



Much, more, most 
Far, farther, farthest 
Forth, further, furthest 
rather 
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aforeband, abaft^ abroad, abreast, afiur, afield, afore, aflat, afiraah, agaon 
agone, ago, agog, aloft, alike, akin, alive, along, aloo^ aloiud, alow, anuiiii^ 
amiss, anew, anights, apace, apiece, aright, awry, around, arow, astnj; 
askance, aslope, astern, asunder, athwart, atilt, atop, atween, atwixt, awarc^ 
away, awhile, awork, apeak, astride, astraddle, acold, afire, agape^ aghast^ 
alight, alone. 

The endings wa/rd and wards show the direction : — Upward, downward 
forward, backward, inward, outward, afterward, onward, hitherward, 
thitherward, homeward, landward, seaward, rearward, heavenward, leewaid, 
Londonward. We say, "He was homeward bound," "As he was going 
homewards," the ear being the only leader as to the best form of word. 

The endings side and sides likewise show place : — Inside, outside, besid^ 
topside, underside, bottomside, rightside, leftside, backside, nearside, offiide. 

The following are some of the several kinds of abverbs : — 

1. Ot number : — Once, twice, thrice. 

2. Of order : — First, firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, primarily, second- 
arily, lastly, finally. 

3. 0{ place : — Here, there, where, and their compounds ; yonder, by, fiu*, 
near, within, without, nigh, forth, home, instead, upward and words of like 
ending; aloft, ashore, and most adverbs beginning with the particle a; 
inside, and those ending in side. 

Here, there, and where, make several compound adverbs of place : — Hence 
(fi'om here), thence, whence ; hither (to here), thither, whither ; wheresoever, 
wherever ; hereabouts, thereabouts, whereabouts (about which place) ; here- 
against, thereagainst, whereagainst ; herefrom, therefrom, wherefrom ; here- 
in, therein, wherein ; elsewhere, somewhere, everywhere, nowhere, anywhere. 
It is wrong to say from hence, from whence. 

4. Of time present : — ^Now, even now, just now, nowadays, at present, to 
day, to night. 

Of time past : — Already, before, formerly, lately, yesterday, yestereve, 
yestermom, yesternight, heretofore, theretofore, hitherto, till now, long 
since, long ago, newly, recently, anciently, of old, till now, erewhile, erst. 

Of time to come : — ^To-morrow, yet, not yet, hereafter, thereafter, hence- 
forth, whenceforth, thenceforth, henceforward, thenceforward, whenceforward, 
by and by, instantly, presently, immediately, straightways, forthwith, soon, 
erelong, shortly. 

Of time indefinite : — Oft, often, ofttimes, oftentimes, sometime, anytime, 
meantime, betimes, alltimes, seldom, rarely, meanwhile, longwhile, oftwhiles, 
somewhile, otherwhile, soon, speedily, quickly, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always, ever and anon, when, then, always, ever, never, when- 
ever, whensoever, for ever, again, at first, at length, frequently, evermore, 
everlastingly, endlessly, betweenwhiles. 

5. Of quantity : — Much, little, enough, enow, sufficiently, abimdantly, 
fully, how much, so much, as much, all, wholly, quite, altogether, ever so. 

6. Of mxinner and quality or likeness: — ^Wisely, quickly, slowly, lovingly, 
badly, and most adverbs in lyvadwise; well, till, somehow, thus, so, nohow, 
anyhow, however, howsoever. 

7. Of affirmation : — ^Yes, yea, aye, truly, verily, surely, doubtless, indeed, 
xeally, certainly, undoubtedly, forsooth, even, even so. 

8. Of doubt : — Perhaps, peradventure, perdiance, possibly, by chance. 

9. Of likelihood or probability : — ^Ahnost, nigh, may be, most likely, 

very likely. 

10. Of denial : — No, nay, not, not at all, by no means, in no wise, nohow, 

11. Ofasikinff ormterrogaJiion : — How, wby , w\ieTe£oTO,^\«VJbst ,^\»sqs», ^, 
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12. Of likening or comparison : — More, most, better, beat, worae, worst, 
less, least, yery, almost, nearly, barely, rather, little, alike;, eveii, quitei, 
jost, hardly, only, but {for only), welnigh, likewise, such, so. 

No is sometin^ used purposely with an adjective to give a doubtftd 
meaning, as *'No small fool," "No great conjuror." 

Many adverbs are put with verbs; as "He has done well," "He has 
done 90 once." Some words partake of a substantive and adverbial cha- 
racter, as much, little, enough, aught, naught, nothing, tomething. Thus, 
'*much may be done; enough has been done; it is good enough; he has 
done a litde; he has done something good; he has done no^AtTi^^r evil." 

Eviow was formerly the plural of enough. 

Adverbs twed with verbs may be put before or after ; as " WeU hath he 
done," " He hath done wc«," "He hath wdl done." 

When an article is used with an adverb, adjectives, and substantives, it is 
sometimes set before the adverb, and sometimes before the substantive, as 
the sound or meaning may need. We sav, *^An equally important ques- 
tion," or "J. question equally important. 

When to, so, as, and hwo, are used, the article is put next to the substan- 
tive ; as "I never knew a man so bad," "I never knew so bad a man," 
** I did not know how bad a man he was." 

With qwie, aUogether, almost, nearly, hardy, rather, just, hardly, wdnigh^ 
the article must be set before the substantive or before the adjective ; as 
''This is quite a different thing^," "This is a thing aUogether different," 
'*This is tednigh the same thing, ' " This is a book nearly new." 

PBONOUNS. 

A Pronoun or Fomame is one of a set of words used for or instead of 
other Names, Nouns, or Substantives, to save their too frequent use ; as 
"£dward Browning is happy, he is useful, he is kind ;" "England is rich, 
it is well peopled." 

Pronouns may be classed as Pebsonal, Kelative, and Adjective Pbo- 
nouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are /, thou, he, she, it, with their plurals. We, ye 
or you, they. These Pl:t>noun8 may be considered vrith reference to Person, 
Number, Gender, and Case. 

There are three Persons ; / and We being of the first person ; Thou, Tf, 
and You, of the second person ; and Ife, she, it, and They, being of the 
third person. Thus a person may speak of himself, as / did it ; or several 
persons may speak of themselves, as We did it ; secondly, one may speak of 
the person or persons addressed, as Th^/u didst it. Ye did it ; and thirdly, 
one may speiuL of some other person or persons, as He did it. She did it, 
Th^y did it. 

The numbers are two, singular and plural ; as /, thou, he she, it, singular ; 
and We, ye, you, they, plural. 

For some time the practice has become very common of giving the second 
person plural You, with its derivatives, a singular as well as a plural 
meaning, and it is spoken to one person only. " You did it," may mean 
that one did it. Thou and thine are used in addressing the Almighty, in 
religious writing?, in the higher works of poetry and prose, and commonly 
by many persons in the country townships of England and New England, 
and by Quakers or members of the Society of Friends. 

We and our for / and my are used by presidents, kings, governors, am- 
bassadors, mayors, bishops, writers, editors, or other headba or rei^rofieo* 
tatives of communities ; as "We, EVizab€^\i, (^xxeaxv ol'S»\i^xA,Vv2t^'^ «aKs»s' 
Bumd;" *' We {the Time* or New Torfc HtrdW>| we^ ^ o^vkvbti:^ 

131 
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Ye is now mostly used solemnly and in. poetry. 

Gender is distiguished in the third person singular ; as He did it, l^ie did 
it. The plural They does not distinguish gender. It is of neither gender, 
and is used for things which have not lif^ for young living beings, and for 
beings of a doubtful gender. The indefinite pronoun One \a likewise used 
in the singular for a being of doubtful gender, or for a thing of neither 
gender; as ** One may ask without being heard." The indefinite pronoun 
SoTtie is used in the same way in the plural ; as " Some think so/' " Some are 
well made/' Om is likewise sometimes used with special reference to the 
person speaking, as '' One is apt to think of one's self." 

Personal Pronouns have throe cases ; the Simple or Nominative, the Pos- 
sessive or Grenitive, and the Objective. The Objective has the powers of the 
Latin Dative and Accusative ; as '' Give him tiiat," meaning, give that to 
him; ''Strike him dead!" in which latter there is only an accusative 
meaning. 

These Pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 



Simple or Nom. 

Possessive 

Objective 

Simple or Nom. 

Possessive 

Objective 



I 

Mine 

Me 

Thou 

Thine 

Thee 



We 

Ours 

IJs 

Ye or You 

Yours 
You 



'\ 



Singular. Plural. 

Simple or Nom. He 

Possessive His 

Objective Him 

Simple or Nom. She They 

Possessive Hers )• Theirs 

Objective Her Them. 

Simple or Nom. It 

Possessive Its 

Objective It 

After the adjectives like and unlike the objective case is used; as ''The 
portrait is like him ;" " The portrait is unlike her." 

Kelative Pronouns are those which relate to or bear upon some word or 
saying going before, which is thence called the antecedent or forerunner. 
They are of both numbers, aind are who, which, that ; as " The man is happy 
who lives virtuously." 

What is a relative, which takes in both the antecedent and the relative, 
and stands for that which; as " This is what I wanted," that is to say, "the 
thing, or that which, I wanted. 

Who is applied to persons, which most commonly to animals other than 
man and to things ; as " He is & friend wJto is steadfewt in all things ; " The 
bwd which sang so sweetly is flown ;" "This is the tree which brings forth 
no fruit." 

That is sometimes used as a Kelative instead of who and which, and stands 
for both persons and things. 

Wlw is thus declined : — 

Simple or Nominative Ca>se Who 
Possessive Case Whose 

Objective Case Whom 

The other Kelatives are not declined ; but whose is often used as the pos- 
sessive of which. 

The words so, soever, ever, and sam<e, are combined with the Kelatives and 
their cases ; as whoso, whoever, whoseever, whomever, whosoever, whosesoever, 
whomsoever, whichever, whichsoever, whichsam£. 

It may be noted that many of the pronouns, as well as other words, have 
- been marked by grammarians as seldom used, obsolete, or not used, which 
JiAve not gone out of uae in speech, and which, Vf aeldom waed in writing, are 
onJjr so b^snuse in prosewriting there is not so much. oppoxtviniX^ oS. xaaJsJaa^ 
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ttse of them. In some cases words have been less used, forasmnch as gram- 
marians had marked them out as "vulgar," "unclassical," "uncout^" op 
" antiquated." 

WJw, whichf what, and tphether, are used for askmg, and are therefore 
called irOerrogatories ; as **Who is he?" ** Which ia the book?" ''What 
are you doing?" ''Whether of these shall I choose?" "Whoelte, wh<U 
else, which other, what other," are likewise so used. 

What is likewise used in a special way with the article a after it, as 
" What a man Alfred must have been to do so much with such small means 
and se little time!" 

The Adjective Pronouns are words having the properties of both adjectives 
and pronouns, and are such as my, thy, our, each, every, either, this, that, 
tome, one, any, aU, such. 

The Adjective Pronouns are of four kinds, the Possessive, the Distribu- 
tive, the Demonstrative, and the Indefinite. 

The Possessive Pronouns chiefly refer to ownership, possession, or pro- 
perty. They are my, thy, his, her, its, one^s, our, yowr, their. 

Mine and thine may be used instead of my and thy before a name b^in- 
ning with a vowel or a silent h, as "Give me mine own," "Blot out all 
mine iniquities." 

These possessive pronouns are nearly akin to the possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns, which are used for like purposes. The possessive pro- 
nouns are used before a substantive or adjective, as — my hat, thy brethren, 
his worth, her horse, (me'« life is in danger, its safety is at stake, ow books 
are torn, I will go to your house, their Ut is unhappy. 

The possessive cases are used when separated £rom the substantive by a 
verb or when the substantive is left out ; as " This hat is mine, and the other is 
thine or yours; mine is that land ; that horse is hers; the books that are torn 
are ova's; the house is yours or theirs." His undergoes no change in this 
position, and its and on<^s cannot be so put. 

Although mine, thine, kc, are call^ the possessive cases, yet for other 
meanings of ownership th^ take before them the preposition of; as, besides 
saying "This house is mine," we can say "This is a house of mine," mean- 
ing " one of the houses belonging to me. ' 

As we cannot put the possessive pronouns my, thy, or others separate 
from the substantive, so the form mine, thine, &c., must be used with a pre- 
position; as "This house is next to mine," "That land is bounded by 
yours." 

The East English in Norfolk and the neighbourhood wrongly say " I am 
going to mine," "I am going to yours," for "I am going to my house or 
to your house," whereas Qie possessive cases must have some substantive or 
pronoim going before. 

Ovm and self are used with the possessive and personal pronouns. Ovm is 
singular and plural ; self singular, making selves in the plural. The combi- 
nations are my own, mine ovm, thy ovm, thine own, his ovm, her own, its own, 
one^s own, ov/r ovm, your own, and their own. Own is used emphatically to 
Bhow ownership, as "I live in my ovm house," and "not in a hired house." 

Sdf makes mysdf, thyself, himsdf or hisself, Itersdf, itsdf, one's sdf, our- 
adf, ou/rsdves, yowrsdf, yoursdves, themselves or theirsdves. They are like- 
wise used emphatically, as "He did it himself;" or reciprocally, as "I can 
please myself," not "I can please me." 

Sometimes "myself, ourself, youreelves," are used with a verb without 
a personal pronoim, as "yourselves have heard." 

Mvn is used emphatically ; as " I did \t, even\ *,'* "'^^eo.Vv&r 

Ourteffis used by a king or head of a iiOTcaxv\mi\.i[, ^>sc^%^^^'J»^^^ 
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sdf is used in speaking to one person, as " You yoursdf did it ;" yourselves in 
speaking to more than one, as "You yotvrsdvea did it." 

The DiSTBiBnTiVB Pronouns are those which show the persons or things 
that make up a number as taken singly. They are eachy every ^ either; and 
are of the singiQar number. 

Each relates to two or more, and means either of the two, or every one of 
any number taken singly ; as **Each of the pair works well," *'£ach man 
must fight for himself." 

Every relates to several persons or things, and means each one of them all 
taken singly ; as ** Every nation has its own customs." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken singly, and means the one or 
the other; as *^ Either Edmund or Harold did it." We cannot say "either 
of the three or four." 

Neither means "not eUherj** that is, neither the one nor the other; as 
Neither Edmund nor Harold did it." 

Each, every, either, and neither, can be used with names of multitude or 
numbers standing for bodies ; as " each pair, every company, either house of 
congress, neither state, every three men. * 

Either and neither take the possessive case ; as " It is neither's." 

These pronouns, compounded, form each other, every other, each one, every 
one, either one, neither one, each one soever, every one soever, every one dse, 
everything, everybody, everything else, everybody else. 

We can say every other two, every other three. " Every three men went to 
the right," means that all went to the right in parties of three ; "Eveiy 
other three men went to the right," means that half only went by threes to 
the right. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are those which point out the substan- 
tives to which they relate. This, that, and yon, are of that class. Ihis 
and that make these and those in the plural. 

This and these point out the nearest being or thing in time or place ; that, 
those, and yon, the furthest ; as " This man is wiser than that'" " Yon mail 
is coming to our house," " Those thieves who broke into the dockyard." 

The definite article, the, belongs to this class. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which are compounded, are This other and 
that other, yon other, yon others, the other, the others, this one, that one, the one, 
yon one, this same, that same, these same, those same, yon same, even this^ even 
that, even these, even those. 

This other and that other are declined. 

Under this head may be named a peculiar construction of here, there, and 
where, with prepositions, giving a pronominal meaning. Thus, herewith 
means with this ; therewith, with that ; wherewith, with which. Tliese com- 
pounds are hereby, thereby, whereby, hereat, thereat, whereat, hereof, thereof, 
whereof, herewith, therewith, wJierevnth, herein, therein, wherein, hereunder, 
thereunder, whereunder, herefrom, therefrom, wherefrom, hereafter, thereafter, 
whereafter. 

The compounds with where are relatives. 

The article is sometimes used with several of the indefinite pronouns. 
We say, "AH the men who were there," "The men aU said," "Both the 
men who were there," "The men both said," "The many men who were 
there," ^^Many a man;" "The several men," "A few men," ^* The few men," 
**Siich a man." 

**Many are the men," and "The men are ma/ny,** have an adjective 
ch&racter ; so has "The men who came were several." 
ITie Indefinite Pbonovns are those which show their subjects in an inde- 
^yVe org^eneral way. The following are of tins \dnd •. Some, uo, otKer, aw\|^ 
"^5 ^ or an, none, both, all, many, several, most, /eio, tucli, aught, ttowgla. 
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Of these, one makes one^s in the possessive ; other makes other* 8 in the pos- 
scmive singtdar, others in the simple or nominative plm^l, and otiieri in the 
possessive plural. The other Indefinite Pronouns are not declined. 

One, a and an^ another, aught, ncmght, are singular ; hoth, dual ; other 
makes a singular and plural ; no, some, any, are used both in the singular 
and plural ; and the others are plural. (Me sometimes makes a plural, as 
** The squirrel and her little ones." 

B<^h, two, either, neither, whether, heltoixt, every other, are said of two, and 
are by some spoken of as belonging to the dual number. Two makes twain 
in the objective. 

lUc, this ilk, that Uk, the same, this same, that same, are used in the Low- 
lands; thUk, in other English districts. " Allington of that ilk," is "Al- 
lington living in the township of the same name," that is, '' Allington of 
AlUngton." 

The Indefinite Pronouns form a great number of. compounds. Such are 
Some other, any other, all other, such other, none other, another, one other, most 
other, no other, few other, several other, one another, many other; somesu^h, 
othersuch, anysuch, aUsuch, nosuch, nonesuch, onesux:h, mostsuch, fewsuch^ 
teceralsuch, anothersuch, manysuch, muchsuch; someone, someone else, any- 
one, anyone soever, anyone else, nonesoever, none else, anotherone ; something, 
soTnething else, anything, anything else, nothing, nothing else; some few; some- 
body, somebody else, anybody, anybody else, nobody, nobody else, aU else, none 
else, one else, aught else, naught else, few else, mux;h else ; some such a one, any 
swJi a one, no stLch a one, another such a one; even all, even such, even one^ 
even several; selfsame, the same one, the same few; such as, so m^iny a>s, as 
many as, the sam£ as, as few as, all such as. 

The compounds of other are declinable. 

(kher and its compounds, before a plural substantive, are put in the sin- 
gular ; whoa standing alone, with a plural meaning, in the plural : thus we 
say, " Other men do not think so ;" " Some other horses have been bought ;" 
"Others do not think so ;" "He has not done so to anyothers." 

As, being a Kelative Conjunction, gives a relative meaning to the pronouns 
with which used : thus, " This is the same as that,** or '* This is the same 
vMch that is ;** " Let such as think with him, vote with him." 

No is used with and before substantives and pronouns in the singular and 

Elund ; BS^^No others can do so ;" ^^No man has fought harder." No not 
eing used by itself none is put in its stead ; as " Some book is better than 
none,^ for " Some book is better than no book." 

NoTte is used in the plural ; ** None have done so ;" " None others thought 
80." No one is used in the singular. 

None does not mean not one, or no one, as neither means not either, but is 
a case of no, formed like mine and thine. 

None, as having a better sound, is often used before otiiers instead of no. 

None at all \a 9, compound of none. 

No is used as a negative in composition with other, one, su^h; not, with 
another, any, one, a or an, all, both, m>any ; not a, with few, and sometimes 
with many. 

Many and su<;h take after them the article a before a substantive. When 
many is so used with a noun in the singular, a plural meaning is still given« 
as it speaks of many taken one by one, and not altogether. Thus, for " Many 
a man, who is faithless to the truth, is led away by the love of gain," we 
may say " Many men," &c. " Many a light flickered, but one by one all 
went out." The article the may likewise be used «J^t iiwww^ ^sA tMxKx 
'•'' Many t?ie masi who has been led astray \s% -wroii^ X.^wSaca^'r '''' ^w^ ^i^^ 
men who were our Others." 
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A Vdeb ii a word showing bemg, doing, or bearing ; as He is. He 1otb% 
Heislored. 

Tert)8 are of three kinds, Acrivi. Pjtssivi, and Nkute3L 

An ActiTe-Transitiye Verb shows doing or action, and has a doer n* agent, 
and something acted upon : as ^^ I striM^ him ; I raised him." 

An ActiTe-IntransitiTe Verb shows doing n* action, and has a doer or 
agent, without anything for its object ; as ** I rise, I walk, I nm.** 

A Passire Verb is made firom an Active Verb, and ^ows a bearii^, pas- 
nveness, snffmng, or reo^ving of an action ; as ** To be loved ;" *^ He was 
slain by me.** 

A Neater Verb shows neither doing or action, nor bearing or passion, but 
being, or a state of being ; as "^ I am, he sleeps.** 

Active-IntransitiTe and Neuter Verbs sometimes take a passive shape, as 
when in combination with a preposition : ^He was laughed at;'" ^lliey 
thall be wU dealt ititkr ''He is looted «p to.** 

Some Yertw have both an active and a neater meaning : as "To flatten,** 
to make even, is active ; bat ^ To flatten,** to become dull, is neuter. ** Here 
I rest," is neater ;** bat ** Here I rest my hopes,** is active. 

The Auxiliary Terbe are those used for conjugating the others, and are 
Doj be, kavej skail, trtU, ouijf, cavi, let, dare, need. 

To Verbs bdong Number, Pebso^t, Inflectiox, Mood, and Tkssk, 

Some Verbs are the same as substantives, but having difi^rent conjugation ; 
as *' a love, the loves ; we loved, thou lovest." 

Verbs are made firom substantives, adjectives, and adverbs ; as — to soft, to 
varm, to forward. 

Sometimes the Verb is made by a change in the vowel or consonant sound, 
as from ** grass, to graze; breath, to breathe; cloth, to dolhe; use, to nte.^ 
Sometimes by putting the ending «ny as from '* strength, to strengthen; 
fast, to fasten.** 

Tlie particle un- changes the meaning wholly ; as firom *^ to lock, to un- 
lock ; to fifcsten, to un&sten.** 

The particle Mis- gives the meaning of " HI ;** as — ^to Misdo, Mistake, 

Note. — ^There is a like particle used by the French, and adopted in some 
words taken firom the French, as Misapply. 

Verbs are made from nouns of foreign stock, and fit>m a few TCTlgllMl^ 
ones, by shifting the accent, of which are the following: — 



From 
Ab'sent 
Ab'stract 
Ac'cent 
Affix 
At'trlbute 
Aug'ment 
Ctflleagne 
Ctoimcnt 
CMmpact 
Cdmpound 
Ctoiprefls 
C6ncert 
Cdncord 
€k)ncrete 
C6ndact 
confine 
Ctoflict 
C6nfierve 
('dn§mt 
dtfateat 
Cantrmct 



abadnt 

abstr^ 

accent 

afffx 

attrfbute 

auffmdnt 

coII6igue 

comment 

comp&ct 

oomp4$und 

comprdM 

concert 

concdrd 

concrete 

conddct 

conflhe 

confifct 

oonsdrve 

oodbM 

eoDt4tt 

contrdot 

ooatnfMt 



From 

Cdnvert 
Cdnvict 
Cdnvoy 
Cdnntermand 



convdrse 

convert 

convfct 

convdy 

counterm^d 



Cduntennarcb countermtfrch 
Cdontermine conntermfuc 



C6nnterpIot 

Ctfonterpoise 

Descant 

Dfgcst 

Dfacoont 

Es'cort 

Ei'Hiy 

Ex'ile 

Ex'port 

Ex'tract 

Ferment 

Fr^aent 

" port 

press 

cense 



jlm'i 
iln'o 



connterpldt 

conntcrpdise 

desert 

digest 

discodnt 

escdrt 

esstfy 

exHe 

expdrt 

extnCci 

ferment 

frequent 

import 

Impr^u 

lno6nte 






From 
In 'crease 
In'snlt 
In'terchange 
In'terdict 
In'terest 
In'vert 
MisoiSnduct 
Ob'ject 
O'vercharge 
O'verflow 
Cverlay 
O'verthrow 
P^rftune 
Permit 
Pdrvert 
Prec/intract 
Prefix 
Prflude 
Premise 

'Px<)Qace 



increase 

insdlt 

interchlbige 

interdfct 

inters 

invert 

miaconddct 

obj^ 

overchiCrge 

overfldw 

overWy 

overthrow 

perfUme 

permft 

pervert 

precontract 

preffx 

prelilde 

premfte 
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From 




From 




rr«yect 


projdct 


Kesoit 


rc'8<\rt 


Fittest 


proti'st 


Subject 


subject 


Pifrport 


purport 


Siibsist 


subsist 


B^l 


rebel 


Siibsort 


subsi'irt 


R^tute 


refiise 


Silffix 


suffix 


lU^primand 


reprimand 


Siirchargo 


surch((rge 
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From 

Siirnsime 

Silrvey 

Trtrment 

Trdusfer 

Tritiisport 



suniitme 

survc'y 

tonndiit 

transfer 

transport 



Some Active-IntranBitive Verbs are made from Active-Transitive Verbs by 
a change of vowel ; as from lay, lie; from fell, fall. The change gives to the 
neater the meaning " of being made to do :*' "I lay him down," and thereby 
he is made to lie down ; " I fell a tree, " and thereby it is made to fall. 



Active. 
' Tratuiiive. 
Kaise 
Lay 
Set 

Drench 
Stench 
Blench 
Wrench 
Clench 
Pain 
Drop 
Chop 
Drive 
Shove 
Mix 
Twang 
Sway 
Hang 



Adire 


Active 


Active 


Acdce 


InfrunsUice. 


Transitive. 


Intransitive. 


Transitive. 


Kise 


Sop 


Sip 


Sow 


Lie 


Tap 


Tip 


lYost 


Sit 


Slap 


Slip 


Waken 


Diink 


Kip 


Kivo 


Wear 


Stink 


Dip 


Dive 


Squeeze 


Blink 


Quell 


Quail 


Clap 


Wring 


Wheel 


Whirl 


Smite 


Cling 


Clutch 


Cling 


Cow 


Pine 


Stretch 


Strain 


Break 


Drip 


Fling 


Fly 


Smack 


Chip 


Fell 


Fall 


Spit 


Drift 


Lade 


Load 


Daze 


Shift 


Dare (dared) 


Dare (durst) 


Chill 


SUngle 


Wrest 


Wrestle 


Twhie 


Twinge 


Roll 


Keel 


Strew 


Swing 


Coop 


Keep 


Spring 


Hinge 


Fodder 


Feed 


Draw 



Aclire 
Intranfitife. 
Seed 
I'Yeezc 
Wake 
Waste 
Squash 
Clash 
Smash 
Cower 
Biu*st 
Smart 
Spot 
Doze 
Cool 
Twist 
Stray 
Sprain 
Drain 



There seems some peculiar law of the formation of Verbs akin with the 
foregoing, as the following shows : — 



Active 
Transitive. 
Raiae 
Sop 
Drop 
Drench 
Tap 



A<Uive 
Intransitive. 
Rise 
Sip 
Drip 
Drink 
Tip 



Active 
Transitive. 
Rouse 
Sup 
Droop 
Drown 
Topple 



Active 
Transitive. 
Slap 
Wrench 
Strike 
Fleet 
Twine 



Active 
Intransitive. 
Slip 
Wring 
Streak 
Flit 
Twist 



Active 
Transitive. 
Slop 
Wrack 
Stroke 
Flutter 
Twiri 



Many Active Verbs are made from adjectives and verbs with the particle 
Be-; as bedew, hepaint, bespatter, bedomb. They commonly bear the meaning 
of greater or further action. We say, " She daubed herself with red ochre," 
" She bedaubed herself with red ochre;" "They spattered him with mud," 
" They bespattered him with mud." The past participles of the Verbs are 
much used. We say " bedecked and bedizened," rather than " decked and 
dizened," though we may say " decVed out and dizened out." 

The following are Neuter or Intransitive ; most of which, however, are not 
true compounds of this kind : — 

Belong 

Betide 

Betray 

The particle en is used in some English words seemingly with the meaning 
of in, as — to enthrall, entwine. 

The following Verbs, expressing a continuous or stronger action, are 
formed by putting first the letter s: — 



Bechance 


Begin 


Befall 


Behave 


Betide 


Behoove 



Tb 


From to 


To 


From to 


raunter 


haunt 


«car, «core 


carve 


<aw 


hew 


«cowl 


cow 


<eam 


hem 


scramble 


ramble 


taethe 


beat 


scratch 


cruck. 



To 
scrunch 
«creak 
«cud along 



From to 
crunch 
creak 
cut 
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To 


From to 


To 


From to 


To 


Froirt f* 


«Mp 


hop 


•nari 


gnarl 


•trow 


throw 


#hove 


hciiTC 


•natch 


knock 


•tride 


tread 


«hout 


hoot 


•nap 


knap 


•trip 


rip 


«hred 


rend 


•niggle 


niggle 


•troll 


troll 


shrivel 


rive 


•nip 


nip 


•tumble 


tumble 


4ift 


heave 


•patter 


patter 


•tun 


thump 


slacken 


lag 


•prcad 


broad 


«wag 


wag 


flash 


hash 


•queich 


quell, km 


•wagger 


waggle 


«Unk 


hig 


•tarve 


die 


•way 


weigh 


daver 


]ftp,lick 


•tave 


heave 


•weal 


weal 


•mash 


mash 


•teep 


dip 


•weat 


wet 


«inear 


mire 


•tem 


dam 


•weep 


whip or whiff 


•mite 


meet 


•tick 


tackftag 


•well 


well up 


«melt 


melt 


•toop 


dip 


•welter 


welter 


•moulder 


moulder 


•traddle 


tread 


•vi-erve 


warp 


•nack 


knack 


•train 


drain 


•wing 


wing 


•nag 


knag 


•tretch 


reach 


•woop 


whip 



Some few Verbs are made with C, K, S, and Q, at the b^miing, repre- 
Benting the old particle Ge, and having the power of collecting togeUier ; as 
OrunMe, to ntb together ; Coopj to heap together. 



To 


From to 


To 


From to 


Jb 


From to 


Clinch 


link 


Crawl 


roU 


Grind 


rend or rub 


Clog 


lock 


Crinkle 


wrinkle 


Grumble 


rumble 


Clump 


lump 


Crowd 


rush 


Quake 


wag 


Coop 


heap 


Crumble 


rub 


Quaver 


waver 


Crack 


wrack 


Crumple 


rumple 


Quease 


wheeze 


Cram 


ram 


Crust 


rush 


Scramble 


ramble 


Crash 


rush 


Coop 


heap 


Screak 


rick 


Creak 


rick 


Glitter 


light 


Scratch 


wrack 


Crib 


rob 


Glose 


leese, lie 







"Verbs ending in ck are commonly Active Transitives, as Shock, Enock» 
Xnick, Kick, Peck, Pick, Wrack, Smack, Pluck, Buck, Lock, Lack, Lick, 
Suck, Whack, Tuck, Chuck, Stick, Hack. 

A verb is farther varied in meaning by putting before it or after it several 
prepositions ; as Retake, 3f Make, Ot^ertake, Betake, Take, Take on, Take off. 
Take up. Further, adverbs are thus put after verbs ; as Take away. 

The prepositions so used will be found under the head of Prepositions. 

The further formation of verbs will be shown in the list of verbs. 

Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and the Plural ; as ** I love, we 
love." 

They have three Persona in eadb number ; as — 



JFirtt Person, 
Second Person, 
Third Person, 



Sing^dar, 
I love 
Thou lovest 
He loves 



Plural. 
We love 
You or ye love 
They love 



Verbs have three Inflections — the Simple, the Auxiliary, and the Partici- 
pial ; as '' I strike, I do strike, I am striking." 

The Simple or Badical Inflection, in its conjugation, refers to time in- 
definitely, and is chiefly made from the radical part or root of the verb ; as 
" I strike, I struck him, I have stricken ; I work, I worked. 

The Auxiliary Inflection is made by means of the auxiliary do, as ''I do 
love him, I did strike him," and is only applied to active and neuter verbs. 
It is likewise used in asking, as (instead of ** Love you him ? ") " Do you love 
him?" 

The Partiapial, Definite, or Continuous Inflection, shows continuous being, 
tfoing; or bearing; ae '*£ am striking the iron ; he \a wxitixiig." TVsaa SxAssi- 
^^ojj isnmde with the active participle and the a\nd\iiMry -vetV^ toU. 
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- The PasaiTe Simple Inflection is made with the past participle and the 
auxilla^ verb to he ; sa ** I am loved, they were loved, he is washed. 

The Passive Participial Inflection is made with the past participle and the 
atudliary verb to be and its active participle ; as, '* I am being shaved, he is 
being washed." 

The Mood or Mode of the Verb shows the manner of the being, doing, or 
bearing ; as " I do it, I may do it, If I were to do it." 

The moods are the Indicative, Impbbativb, Potential, Suejunctivb, 
Ck)NDiTioNAL, and Infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood only indicates or shows a thing; as ''I love, I 
loved, I have loved." 

The Imperative Mood is nsed for bidding, asking, or allowing ; as " Go 
thou, mind ye, let us stay." 

The Potential Mood shows possibility, power, will, or obligation ; as "It 
may rain, he may go or stay, I can walk, they should learn, he might 
write. 

The Subjunctive Mood shows a thing under a condition, motive, or wish, 
and has a conjunction before it, and is connected by another verb; as 
** Though he chide me, I will love him." 

The Conditional Mood is another form of the Subjunctive, in which the 
auxiliary is put before the pronoun ; as "Had I loved,*' "did it rain,'* 
** were 1 loved ;" " might he see how I have striven, he would know my truth." 

The Infinitive Mood shows a thing in a general and unbounded way, 
without distinction of number or person ; as " Strike, to strike, to be 

StTQCk." 

The Pabticiple is a form of the verb, so called from participating in the 
properties not only of a verb, but likewise of an adjective and substantive ; 
^ "I had no thought of striking him ;" ** Beloved as he was, all v^pt his 
loBB ;" ** Having begun this work, he thought it right to go through with it.'.* 

The Participles have two simple forms, one for the presen^. in -ing, and the 
other for tiie past m-ed; and from these, compounds are formed. That in 
tn^ shows unfinished or continuous action, as " I am writing a letter ;" that 
inedK finished action, as " I had written a letter." 

The chief forms of the Participles are — ^The Kadical Active Present 
Participle; as "He was earnest in seeking her. The Participial Active 
Present Participle ; as ** Being fighting y he heard not the orders ;" this is 
little used. The Passive Present Participle; as "Being loved, he met with 
friends." The Eadical Imperfect Participle ; as " Hated by all, he took his 
own life." The Radical Active Perfect Participle ; as " Having brought him 
forth, he felt his unthankfulness the more.'' The Participial Active Perfect 
Participle ; as " Having been working all day, I feel weary." The Passive 
Perfect Participle ; as ** Having been awaked, he answered the call.'* 

A participle put before a substantive has commonly the Ppwer of an 
adjective, and after a substantive the power of a participle. Thus we say, 
"A thinking man," and "a man thinking ;" "A jast-sailing ship," and "a 
ship sailing fast." The adjective form conveys the meaning of a lasting pro- 
perty ; the participial, that of a temporary action or property. 

when the simple participles are used as adjectives, they have the same 
construction, and are compared with adverbs ; as " More loving ;'* " Less 
lovinff;" "Verv drunk;" " A most taking likeness." 

When participles are used as substantives, they have the construction of 
the latter, but seldom take a plural, though we have "takings, earnings." 
The participle in ed has the singular and plural alike ; the participle in inq 
is commonly in the singular and wiibout an &Tt\(^Q. 

A participUa adjective ending in able \b ioxmoA. feom tmck^ ^«^^».^ '^J 
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dnnkahUt eatable, movable, undrinkahle, uneatable, immovable, TbiB some- 
times becomes a substantive, and takes the plmul ; as eatables, drinkaMes, 

Many Old English verbs have more than one form of past participle, one 
form being kept with a verbal meaning, and the other more used as an 
adjective. Thus we say, " The timber has rotted away," "The timber is 
rotten,'* ** A rotten timber." With some intransitive verbs a passive is made 
with the adjectival participle. Thus we say, " It is rotten,'* and not " it is 
rotted" 

The following is a list of some of these Participles : — 



Participles Pabticiples 


Pabticiples 


Pabticiples 


Participles 


Pabticiples 


mosttued 


most used 


most used 


most used 


most used 


most used 


Adjectiveln. VerbaUy. 


AdjecHvdy. 


VerbaUy, 


Adjectwdy. 


VerbaUy. 


Barren 


Bared 


Flotten 


Fleeted 


Pent 


Penned (pend) 


Blessed 


Blest 


Graven 


Graved 


Roast 


Roasted 


Bounden 


Bound 


Hot 


Heated 


Rotten 


Rotted 


Burnt 


Burned G>ii™d) 


Joint 


Joined 


Sodden 


Seethed 


Cloven 


Cleft 


Learn-ed 


Learnt 


Shapen 


Shaped 


Gold 


Cooled 


Beloved 


Loved 


Shaven 


Shaved 


Craven 


Craved 


Lorn, lost, 




Shotten 


Shot 


Accorsed 


Curst 


forlorn 


Lost 


Stringed 


String 


Dead 


Died 


llolten 


Melted 


Wet 


Wetted 


Drunken 


Drunk 











Some of the words, which are called adjectives, in y, seem to be only 
forms of the Participle in ing. Thus we say, " That is clammy, hungry, 
needy, thirsty," rather than "clamming, hungering, needing, thirsting." 
We say, "a lo>»mg man,'* "a tobh loving others;" but we say, **9k needy 
man," "a man needing help." We say, a spinny-jenny, or a spinning- 
jenny. 

To the class in y belong Blowy, Clammy, Cracky, Dirty, Dreamy, Frisky, 
Hungry, Lusty, Musty, Needy, Quaky, Shaky, Shifty, Shiny, Showy, 
Slippy, Smoky, Spinny, Sticky^ Stingy (from Stint), Swea^, Thirsty, 
Touchy, Tricky, Wary, Wavy, Weary, Wily. 

An adverbial form is likewise used for some Participles : thus we may 
say, He is living or alive; he is thirsting, thirsty, or at/Jrst; he is tilting or 
atiU ; he is dripping or adrip, 

Tbnbe shows tune in what now is, has been, and will be — ^in the Present, 
the Perfect, and the Future. 

The Present Tense shows what is now going on ; as— I love ; I fun thinking ; 
I do love him ; I am struck ; the child is being dressed ; I am gradually 
being destroyed. 

The Present Tense shows any deed which is now being done ; therefore, 
it may show what has been begun but is not ended ; as "He often rides," 
"He rides every day," " I meet him walking every day." 

This Tense is used, speaking of a dead writer, but whose book is in being; as "Seneca 
ihinlcs and says well ;" '* Solomon tells us truly." 

This Tense may, on the same ground, show what is to come, the prepositions trA«n, b^ore, 
after. Ae.^ being set before it; as '* When he comes he will hear the news;" *' Before he hears 
of this, many things may happen;" *' He will hear tliis before he comes, or as soon as be 
comes, or, at farthest, soon after he comes." 

In the warmth of speech this Tense is sometimes taken instead of tLe 
Imperfect ; as " He is borne over the wide seas — ^he seeks a home in the 
wilderness, and harvests from the wastes." 

The Impei*fect Tense has not the same meaning for each inflection : 

1. In the Badical Inflection, it shows the action or event as past or fini^ed ; 

oiff ^'I/otvdheriorheTBeW* 2. In the Auxiliary Inflection, it shows this 

more strongly; as *'I did love dearly." 8. In the PaxticipiiU. Inflection, it 

shows the action aa being unended at a certsdn time pMft*, aa '^TV^rts uent 

8««i^V wicfo I met them," 
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I. Tbia b the Perfect (^ the Latin and the tongtiea which are its oflfaprinp^; as — Amavi, 
LatiBf J'aimaJ, Frenth; Amai, JtaUan; Ame, Spanish; Amei, Portuguese. It is the Imper- 
fect of ttie Germanic tongues; as— Ik beminde, Flemish; Ich liebtc. High Dutch. In the Pas- 
rive, Anuttos Bonif Latin; Je fiis aim^ French; Fui amato, Italian; Fui amado, Spanish 
and Portuguese; Jk werd bemind, Flemish; Ich ward geliebet, High Dutch. 

3w This is the Imperfect or Pretcr-imperfect of the Latin tongues; as— Amabam, Latin; 
JCabsuAa^ French; Amava, Italian and Portuguese ; Amaba, Spanish. And for the Passive — 
Amabar, Latin; J'dtois ahn^ French; Era amato, Italian; Era amado, Spanish and Par- 
tuffuese. 

The Perfect Tense refers to what is past, but likewise bears with it an 
allTision to the present ; as '* I have written my letter ; I have been walking 
all day; I have been loved." 

The Pluperfect Tense speaks of a thing not only as done, but as before 
some other time named in the saying; as '' I had done my letter when he 
came ; I had been writing when he came." 

The First Future shows the action as yet to come, either with or without 
naming the time when ; as " The sun will rise to-morrow ; I shall be writing 
when he comes ; I shall be loved hereafter." 

The Second Future shows that the action will be fully done at or before the 
time of some other action; as ''I shall have travelled twenty miles when 1 
reach there ;" "I shall have been travelling for three days when I arrive." 

The Conjugation of a Verb is the regular setting forth and working out 
of its several persons, numbers, tenses, moods, inflections, and voices. 

Verbs may be either Principal or leading Verbs, or Auxiliary or 
helping Verbs. 

The Auxiliary and Active Verb To Have is conjugated as follows ; — 

TO HAVE. 

RADICAL INFLECTION 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. 1 I liave. 2 Thou hast. 3 He, she, or it hath or has. 
PluraL 1 We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3 They lutvc. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 I had. 2 Thou hadst. 3 He had. 
Plu. 1 We had. 2 Ye or you had. 3 They nad. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I have had. 2 Thou hast had. 3 He has had. 
Plu. 1 We have had. 2 Ye or you have liad. 3 They have had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I had had. 2 Thou hadst had. 3 He Iiad had. 
Plit. 1 We had had. 2 Ye or you liad had. 3 They had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shall or will have. 2 Thou shalt or wilt have. 3 He shall or will hare. 
Plu. I We shall or will have. 2 Ye or you shall or will have. 3 They shall or will have. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shall have had- 2 Thou wilt have had. 3 He will have had. 
Plu. 1 We shall have had. 2 Ye or you will have had. 3 They will have had. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 1 Let me have. 2 Have thou or Do thou have. 3 Let him have. 
Plu. 1 Let us have. 2 Have ye or you, or Do ye have. 3 Let them have. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. 1 I may, can, must, need, or dare have. 2 Thou mayst, canst, must, needst, or darcst 

have, 3 He may, can, must, need, or dwe%\\aN^ 
Flu. I We may, can, must, need, or dare have, ^ Xe or >fouTa».^> ^asi^xs»ax^^^^ w 

dare have. 3 They may, can, rnuit, T^eftd, or ^x^\».^^ 
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IMFEBnECT TKNSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, most, or durst hare. S Thou migfatst, conldit, miist, 0r durst ham. 

3 He might, coold, most, or durst hare. 
Plu. 1 Wemi^t, could, must, or durst hare. STe or you might, could, must, or durst hare. 

3 They might, could, must, or durst have. 

CONDITIONAL IMPKBFECT. 
SiMff. 1 I should or would have. 2 Thou shoukLst or trouldst haTO. 8 He should or would 

have. 
Phu I We should or would have. S Te or you should or would have. 3 They dionld or 

would hare. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I may, can, or needst have had. 2 Thou mayst, needst, or canst hare had. 8 He 

may, need, or can hare had. 
Piu. 1 We may, need, or can have had. S Ye or you may, need, or can have had. 3 They 

may, need, or can have had. 

PLUPEBFECT TENSE. 
Sing, I I might, could, must, or durst have had. 8 Thou migfatst, couldst, must, or durst 

have had. 3 He might, could, must, or durst have had. 
Plu. 1 We might, could, must, or durst have had. 8 Ye or you might, could, must, or 

durat have had. 3 They might, could, must, or durst have had. 

CONDITIONAL PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
&ng. 1 I should w would have had. 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst have had. 8 Ho should 

or would have had. 
Plu. 1 We should or would have had. 2 Ye or you should or would have had. 3 They 

should or would have had. ^ 

suBJUNcrm: mood. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. 1 If I have. 8 If then have. 3 If he have. 
Plu. 1 If we have. 2 If ye or you have. 3 If they have. 

Other forms of the Present:— If I may, can, must, w dare have. If thou may, can, must, 
or dare have, Ac 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I had. 8 If thou had. 3 If he had. 
Plu. 1 If we had. S If ye or you had. 3 If they had. 

Other forms of the Imperfect:— If I might, could, must, durst, should, or would have. If 
thou mightst, couldst, must, durst, shouldst, or wouldst have, Sk. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I have had. 2 If thou have had. 3 If he have had. 
Plu. 1 If we have had. 2 If ye or you have had. 3 If they have had. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

IMPERFECT TENSE {First Form). 
Sing. 1 Were I to have. 2 Wert thou to have. 3 Were he to have. 
Plu. 1 Were we to have. 2 Were ye or you to have. 3 Were they to have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE (Second Fotm). 
Sing, 1 Might, could, durst, or should I have. 2 Mightst, couldst, durst, or sbooldst thou 

have. 3 Might, could, durst, or should he have. 
JHu. 1 Might, could, durst, or should we have. 2 Might, could, durst, or should ye have. 

3 Might, could, durst, or should they have. 



> 



PERFECT TENSES OF THIS MOOD. 
Sing. 1 Let me have had. 3 Let him have had. 
Plu. 1 Let us have had. 3 Let them have had. 

Sing. 1 Had I had. 2 Hadst thou had, Ac 
Sing. 1 Might I have had. 2 Mightst thou have had, Ac 
Sing. 1 Could I have had. 2 Couldst thou have had, &c 
Sing. 1 Durst I h^ve had. 2 Durst thou have had, Sk. 



OPTATIVE FBBSENT; AND FUTXIB£ TEX(SE&. 
/^V. I MayliuLvel 2 Mayst thou have\ 3 May\\e\iave\ 
yv/f. I May we have I 2 Way ye or you Y\ave\ a "Wa-y \Xi<5S ^ivje. 



\ 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Prssesct Tsms, To have. 

Pbevbot Tbnu, To have had. 

FuTUKB Tbnbb, To be going to have, or To be about to liavo. 

Sbcond Fotdbs Tbkss, To be about to hare had. 

PARTiaPLES. 

PusniT, Having.* 

PSBKECT, Had. 

Compound Perfect, Having had. 

FuTDBE, About having, About to hare, or Being about to h.iva 

Second Futuee, Being about to luive had. 

TO HAVE. 

PARTICIPIAL INFLECTIOlf, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I am having. 2 Thou art having. 3 He is having. 
Plu. 1 We are having. 2 Ye or you are having. 3 They are having. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Bing. 1 I was having. 2 Thou wast having. 3 He was having. 
Plu. 1 We were having. 2 Ye or you were having. 3 They were having. 

^ PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1 Inave been having. 2 Thou hast been having. 3 He has been having. 
Phu 1 We have b<»en having. 2 Ye or you have been having. 3 They have been having. 

3\> Hanot is likewise sometimes conjugated Passively, as To be had. 

The Neuter and Auxiliary Verb To Be is conjugated as follows : — 

TO BE. 

RADICAL INFLECTION. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I am. 2 Thou art 3 He Is. 
Plu. 1 We are. 2 Ye or you are. 3 They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I was. 2 Thou wast. 3 He was. 
Plu. 1 We were. 2 Ye or you were. 3 They were. 

Many p^sons say ** You was," to a single person; and some grammarians think it right. 
The old way was "Thou wast;" then " You were," was said to a single i>erson; and some 
come to •* You was " to one, and " You were " to several " You was " is something like 
" You am," or " You i&" 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I have been. 2 Thou hast been. 3 He hath or has been. 
Plu. 1 We have been. 2 Ye or you have been. 3 They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I had been. 2 Thou hadst been. 3 He had been. 
Plu. 1 We had been. 2 Ye or you had been. 3 They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. I I shall or will be. 2 Thou shalt or wilt be. 3 He shall or will be. 
Plu. 1 We shall w will be. 2 Ye or you shall or will be. 3 They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shall have been. 2 Thou wilt have been. 3 He will have been. 
Plu. 1 We shall have been. 2 Ye or you will have been. 3 They will hare been. 

• The Participle Having, when used as a substantive, takes the plural ; as " His having In 
beard was email;" " His havings were not great-" "b^t \l \ft %5Si^o\ft. >aaR^ ^ ^ 'ec&»s«jsMv\'s.> 
MD(i act at Mat an a<^cctiyti. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD.» 

Sing. 1 Let me be. 2 Be thou, or Do thou be. 3 Let him be. 

Plu. 1 Let 118 be. 2 Be ye or you, or Do ye or you be. 3 Let them be. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PBESBNT AKD FUTUKE TENSES. 
Sing. ] I may, can, must, need, or dare be. 2 Thou mayst, canst, must, needst, or dai-est 

be. 8 He may, can, must, need, or dares be. 
Plu. I We may, can, must, need, or dare be. 2 Ye or you may, can, must, need, or dare 

be. 3 They may, can, must, need, or dare be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, must, or durst be. 2 Thou mightst, couldst, must, or durst be. 

3 He might, could, must, or durst be. 
Plu. I We might, could, must, or durst be. 2 Ye or you might, could, must, or durst be. 

3 They might, could, must, or durst be. 

Another form is— 1 I had need be. 2 Thou hadst need be, &c. 

CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I should or would be. 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst be. 3 He would or should be. 
Plu. 1 We should or would be. 2 Ye or you should or would be. 3 They should or 
would be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I may, need, or can have been. 2 Thou mayst, needst, or canst have been. 3 He 

may, need, or can have been. 
Plu, 1 We may, need, or can have been. 2 Ye or you may, need, or can have been. 
3 They may, need, or can have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, must, or durst have been. 2 Thou mightst, couldst, must, or durst 

have been. 3 They might, could, must, or durst have been. 
Plu. 1 We might, could, must, or durst have beep. 2 Ye or yon might, could, must, or 

durst have been. 3 They might, could, must, or durst have been. 

CONDITIONAL PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I should or would have been. 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst have been. 3 He should 

or would have been. 
Plu, 1 We ^ould or would have been. 2 Ye or you should or would have been. 3 Tliey 

should or would have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. 1 If I be. 2 If thou beest or be. 3 If he be. 
Plu. 1 If we be. 2 If ye or you be. 3 If they be. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES (Other FotTm). 
Sing. 1 If I may, can, must, need, or dare be. 2 If thou may, can, must, need, or dare be. 

3 If he may, can, must, need or dare be. 
Plu, I If we may, can, must, need, or dare be. 2 If ye or you may, can, must, need, or 

dare be. 3 If they may, can, must, need, or dare be. 

"If thou beest," may be heard among country people, who keep up the thee and thoa, 
and may be foimd in our old writers. In Anglo-Saxon, as in new English, tlie person and 
tense had a ftiture meaning. Most new grammarians write, " If thou be." 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I were. 2 If thou wert 3 If he were. 
Plu, 1 If we were. 2 If ye or you were. 3 If tiiey were. 

IMPERFBCT TENSE {Other Fonm), 
Sing. 1 If I might, could, must, need, or dare be. 2 If thou might, could, must, need, or 

dare be. 3 If he might, could, must, need, or dare be. 
Plu. 1 If we might, could, must, need, ot dare be. 2 If ye or you might, could, must, need, 

or dare be. 3 If they might, could, must, need, or dare be. 

" If I were," 4c., commonly has the meaning, when used with an a^Jecttre, of " If I had 
he&>mer as in " If he were good." 

■^ *We can also aay "Do let me be, Do \^i him be, Do let ua'be, "Dolftl \toftm"V><i:' "YXxXa V& «a 
7acb M **£K, Jet me alone, " &c. 



AUXILIART TEB1». ftj 

COiSVmOVAL DCPKBFECT TKSSE. 
m$iif. lltlthamld0rwnMhe. S If tboasboaldorwouUbe. 3 If heriioald «• vooMbe 
Flm. I IfireriMMldtrwoalilbe. S If jeor yoaaiioakltr wooldbe. 8 If tbej ailoald «r 
wooldbe. 

PKRFBCT TESrSS. 
Simff. I UIlOiTtheaL S If thoa hare been. 3 If be here been. 
Flm, 1 Ifwehsrebeen. S If ye «r yoa hare been. 3 IfUtqrlutTebeen. 

OOKDinOKAL MOOD. 

DIFKRFECT TES^SB. 
aimg. I Were L 3 Wert dioa. 3 Were he. 
Plm. 1 Were we: S Were je or jvra. 3 Were they: 

DCPKEFECT TKSSE {Other Formt). 
abtg, I Mifl^ could, dnrst, or aboold I be. 8 Migfatst, cooldst, dorst, 9r ahonldst thou 

beu 3 Mij^ could, durst, or should he be. 
Flm, 1 m^t, could, dark, or sboold we b& 9 Might, could, dnnt, or should ye or you 

be. 3 Mi^^ could, dnrst, or should they be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Xttg. I Let me hare been. 3 Let him haye been. 
Flu. 1 Let OS have been. 3 Let them hare been. 

PERFECT TENSE {Other Forms). 
Sing, 1 Had I been. 2 Hadst thou been. 3 Had he been, 
i^ 1 Had we been. 2 Had ye or you been. 3 Had they been. 

PERFECT TENSE {Other Fomuf), 
SingL, 1 Hii^t, could, or durst I have been. 2 Mightst, conldst, or durst thou have been 

3 Migh^ could, or durst he have been. 
FhL 1 IfijB^t, could, or durst we hare been. 2 Might, could, or durst ye or you hare boon. 

3 Might, could, or durst they hare been. 

OPTATIVE PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
aing. 1 May I be. 2 Mayst thou he. 3 May he be. 
Flu, 1 May we b& 2 May ye or you he. 3 May they ba 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PsESEKT Tense, To be. 
Pebfsct Tekse, To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PftESENT, Being. 

Pbbfbct, Been. 

Ck>iiPouNi> Peefbct, Having been. 

FuTums, About being, or About to bo. 

Second Futuhe, About to have been. 

The participle Being, is not used as an adjective : when used as a substantive, it is uned in 
m g^ieral or individual sense ; as ** Being, a being, human beings.** 

TO HAVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I have. 2 Thou hast 3 He hath or has. 
Flu, 1 We have. 2 Ye or you have. 3 They have. 

IMPBRFBOT TENSE. 
Sing. I I had. 2 Thou hadst 3 He had. 
Plu. 1 We had. 2 Ye or you had. 3 Thej had. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pxesemt, Having. Pebtect, Had. 

TO BE. 

PRESENT T8NBS. 
Stng 1 T am. 2 Thou an. % He V&. 
Piu. I Wc are. 2 Yc or ^o\x »x<i. ^ tV\c^ w* 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I was. 2 Thou wast 3 He was. 
Plu, 1 We were. 2 Ye or you were. 3 They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

Nearly all the Tenses of the verb To Be, are used in conjugating the Passive Voice, and 
many of them in coi^ugating the Participial Inflection of the Active Voice. 

SHALL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing: 1 T shall. 2 Thou shalt 3 He shall. 
Pliu 1 We shall 2 Ye &r you shaU. 3 They shalL 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I should. 2 Thou shouldst 3 He should. 
Flu. 1 We should. 2 Ye or you should. 3 They should. 

TO WILL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I will 2 Thou wilt, 3 He will 
P/tt. 1 We wUL 2 Ye or you will. 3 They will. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I would. 2 Thou wouldst 3 He would. 
Pliu 1 We would. 2 Ye or you would. 3 They would. 

Will is likewise a verb "to wish, bid, or order," and is then conjugated 
otherwise, and like verbs making the participle in ed ; as " Thou wilUst it, 
and it shall be done ;" '' He wills it to be so ; " ''He wiUed it to be so." 
The participle wiUing, and the participial inflection I am wiUing^ I was 
wiUing^ &c., have a meaning nearer to the auxiliary vdUf would, and are 
much used with verbs ; as "I am willing to work ; ' " He was willing to 
learn." "I will to work," and "He willed to learn," have not the same 
meaning of readiness as the other sayings. 

Willing is not used as a substantive, but much used as an adjective; as 
"A willmg helpmate." 

The helping verbs Shall and Will, are used to give the meaning of the 
future or hereafter. Shall is from scealan, to owe ; Should is taken with the 
meaning, "he ought to doit;" and formerly, should or shuld, stood for 
what was owing, a debt or obligation, as now in Low Dutch. 

Will commonly means willing action ; Shall, unwilling or forced action ; 
but all the shades of meaning cannot be shown, and can only be learned by 
use from Englishmen. The simple use of Shall and Will is weU enough shown 
in the tale of the Frenchman, who, sinking in the water, is said to have lost 
his life from having said to those who came to help him, " I will be drowned,' 
nobody shaU help me," instead of " I sTiaU be drowned (I must be drowned), 
nobody will help me (is willing or ready to help me)." 

Should and Would follow the law of ShaU and Will. 

The following are sayings in which these words are wrongly put one for 
another, and are Irishisms or Scotisms. 

I will be after speaking to him (for I shall speak to him). 

" Will I see you ? " " Will I help you ? " " Will I be wanted ? ''■ 

MAY. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I may. 2 Thou mayst 3 He may. 
Piu. 1 We may. 2 Ye or you may. 3 They may. 

IlfFERFECT TENSE. 
x»/?^. / I might 2 Thoumightst. 3 HeTR\R\it. 
^/u. J We wight 2 Ye or you might a Tiwy inVB'kvl. 
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CAN. 

FBE8ENT TEXBE. 
fiing. 1 I can. 2 Tlioa can>t. 3 He cnn. 
i*/«. 1 Wc can. 2 Ye or you crni. 3 'I'hey cati. 

IMPERI'ECT TENSE. 
f'Jng. 1 I conld. 2 Tliou coultl?t 3 Tie could. 
/•/* 1 We coald. 2 Ye or you could. 3 TJiey could. 

TO DO. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
fiing. 1 I da 2 lliou dost 3 He dotli or d-tcs 
Plu. 1 We da 2 Ye or you do. 3 1 bey do. 

IMPERrECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I did. 2 Thou didst 3 He dl'l. 
Fiu. 1 We did. 2 Ye or you did. 3 'J hey did. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sing. 2 Do thou. Flu. 2 Do ye or yon. 

The verb To Do, is likewise conjugated as a ftill verb. The participle 
Doing, is used as a substantive in the singular and plural, but not as an 
adjective. Thou doest, is not used as an auxiliary. 

The verb To Do, is used in several tenses as an auxiliary. **I have 
done fighting,** speaks of an action as wholly passed by. We cannot say 
"I have done fight ;" "It has done snow ;" **It has done rain ;" though 
some wrongly say "I have done work to day," meaning they have got 
Uirough their work, w^hen they should say "I have done working to-day." 

TO DARE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I dare. 2 Ihou darest 3 He dares. 
Piu. 1 We dare. 2 Ye or you dare. 3 They dare. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I dnrst 2 Thou durst. 3 He durst 
Flu. 1 We durst 2 Ye or you durst 3 They durst 

PARTICIPLES. 
PttESEXT, Daring. Peefect, Dared. 

The verb to dare, can be used as an auxiliary in several tenses ; as "Thou 
darest not strike him;'* "I dare do all that man can;'* "Thou durst not 
fight ;" " I durst have fought ;*' " Once having dared ride, he tried again 
many times ;** "Durst I have struck him, he should not have got oflF;" "I 
shall dare stand, whenever he comes foi*ward.'* 

The participle daring , is used as an adjective, and not as a substantive ; 
as "A daring man ;" "The daring leader." 

Dare, " to challenge,*' takes " to '* after it, and makes dared in the past 
tense ; "I dared him to fight." "/ darefigldy" is from the auxiliary verb. 

LET. 

Let is used as an auxiliary, without change of ending, and is most used 
for the Lnperative Mood ; as "Let me sti-ike ;" "Let us love." It is used 
likewise in a past sense in the Conditional Mood ; as " Let them have done 
it or not, they shall be none the less doomed.'' 

Let, as a principal verb, is conjugated throughout ; as "I let, thou lettest, 
he lets. The participle letting, is used as a substantive with the article the, 
Zet, bavJDg another verb after it, does not nee^ Vi "ViKS^ V> Xss&SKk '^^^^ ** V 
will let you seek yovur friend." 
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Bid and make may be used in the Imperative Mood as well as Let ; rja 
Bid me love him ;" " Make him love me ;" " Make us love liim ; *' 

"Make us be loved." Verbs following tiiese two verbs do not take the 

word to before them. 

MUST. 

Must is used as an auxiliary, without change of ending, and is the same 
in its present and imperfect. It is used in several tenses of the active and 
passive ; as " I must love ;" " It must be raining ;** ** I must be loved ; " 
** I must have forgotten ;" "I must have been dreaming;" "I must have 
been bled." 

NEED. 

PBESENT TENSE. 
8ing, 1 I need. 2 Thou need or needst. 3 He need or needs. 
/•/«. 1 We need. 2 Ye or you need. 3 They need. 



This verb is used as an auxiliary in several ways ; '*! need love him ;" 
" I had need love him; " " He need not have shrunk from me. P^haps, 
b^ore mvM, the form is need's, of need ; " He must needs fight." 

As a principal verb, it is conjugated throughout ; as " I need, thou needst, 
he needs, I needed," and takes to with a verb after it ; as '' I needed to have 
his help." Needing is not used either as a substantive or adjective ; Needy 
being the participle so used. 

Need, as an auxiliary, means ougJit ; as a principal word, waiU ; " I had 
need love him ;" "I have need of his help." 

OUGHT. 

PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES. 
Sing. 1 I ought 2 Thou oughtst 3 He ought. 
Pltu 1 We ought 2 Ye or you ought 3 They ought. 

OuglU takes to after it, but seems to be a true auxiliary, and to be only 
used as an auxiliary. We do not say " I have ought, I had ought, I shall 
ought." 

Hardly one of the auxiliary words is spoken as written : thus, 



He is, is spoken iz 


Thou doest, 




Done, is spoken dun 


We are 


ar 


is spoken dooest 


I could cood 


We were 


ware 


Thou dost 


dust 


I would wood 


If I were 


tcer 


He doeth 


dooeth 


I should skood 


Been 


bia 


He doth 


duth 


Thou couldst coodst 


He has 


haz 


He does 


duz 


Thou wouldst woodst 


I do 


doo 


Doing 


dooing 


Thoushouldst shoodst 



A great number of Verbs Active and Neuter form the imperfect tense of 
the indicative mood and their perfect participle in -ed, unless the verb 
ends in e, when it takes d only. In some verbs the last consonant is 
doubled before the ending ed. 



PBESEMT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PEBFECT PABTICIPLB. 


I hoot 


I hooted 


Hooted 


I love 


I loved 


Loved 


I whet 


I whetted 


Whetted 



Where the consonant is doubled, unless the ending makes another syl- 
lable, as in whet, whetting, the imperfect and participle are soimded with 
t;as "whip, whipt ; hop, hopt ; toss, tost ;" although they are written by some 
"whipjied, hopped, tossed," thinking that is "more r^ular." Some words 
lOAke the imperfect and. participle both in t and d, as dream, dreftmt, 
^f^esmed; but when this ehovdd be done must be aetUedV)^ "wie ear. Long 
omalff commonly take the d, and short ones the t. 
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9be formation of perRons is as follows : — 

PBESENT TBKSB. 
Sing. 1 I hoot 2. Tbon hootest 3 He hootcth or hoots. 
Ptu. 1 We hoot Ye or yott hoot They hoot 

Sing. 1 I love. 2 Thou lovest 3 He loveth or lovc& 
Plu, 1 We love. 2 Ye or you love, 3 They love. 

Sing. 1 I whet 2 Thou whettest. 3 He whetteth or whet& 
Pitt. 1 We whet 2 Ye or you whet 3 They whet. 

Sing. 1 I ply. 2 Thou pliest 3 He plieth or plies. 
Plu. 1 We ply. 2 Ye or you ply. 3 They ply. 

Sbtg. 1 I delay. 2 Thou deli^rest 3 He delayeth or delays. 
Plu. 1 We delay. 2 Ye or you delay. 3 They delay. 

The role for the change of ending in Verbs ending with y is the same as 
for substantives ending in y, 

IMPERPECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I hooted. 2 Thou hootedst 3 He hooted. 
Phi, 1 We hooted. 2 Ye or you hooted. 3 They hooted. 

Sing. 1 I loved. 2 Thou lovcdst 3 He loved. 

Plu, 1 We loved. 2 Ye or you loved. 3 They loved. 

Sing. I I whetted. 2 Thou whettedst 3 He whetted. 

Plu. 1 We whetted. 2 Ye or you whetted. 3 They whetted. 

Sing. 1 I plied. 2 Thou pliedst 3 He plied. 

Plu. 1 We plied. 2 Ye or you plied. 3 They plied. 

Sing. 1 I delayed. 2 Thou delayedst 3 He delayed. 

Plu. I We ddayed. 2 Ye or you delayed. 3 They delayed. 

TO WEIGH [spoken Wai]. 
RADICAL INFLECTION. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I weigh. 2 Thou weighest 3 He weigheth or weighs. 
Plu. 1 We weigh. 2 Ye or you weigh. 3 They weigh. 

The third person singular may be conjugated with He^ She^ Tty One, None j 
and the third person plural with They, Both, Some, Several, AU. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I weighed. 2 Thou weighedst 3 He weighed. 
Plu. 1 We weighed. 2 Ye or you weighed. 3 They weighed. 

In speaking we say, / waid or wai-ed. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. I I have weighed. 2 Thou hast weighed. 3 He hath or has weighed. 
Plu. 1 We have weighed. 2 Ye or you have weighed. 3 They have weighed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. I I had weighed. 2 Thou hadst weighed. 3 He had weighed. 
Plu. I We had weighed. 2 Ye or you had weighed. 3 They had weighed. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shall or will weigh. 2 Thou shalt or wilt weigh. 3 He shall or will weigh. 
PUi, 1 We shall or will weigh. 2 Ye or you shall or will weigh. 3 They shall or will 
weigh. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shaU have weighed. 2 Tliou wilt have weighed. 3 He will have weighed. 
Plu. I We shall have weighed. 2 Ye or you will have weighed. 3 They will ha\'e 
weighed. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 1 Let him weigh. 2 Weigh thou. 3 Let hbn w.cigh. 
Plif. Let OS weigh. 2 Weigh ye. 3 Let them weigh. 
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We may say, likewise, " Bid me weigh, Bid him weigh, Bid us weigli, Bid 
them weigh; Make me weigh, Make him weigh. Make us weigh. Make 
them weigh." 

We cannot say, "Let thee weigh. Let ye weigh, Make thee weigh," with- 
out shifting the meaning. Thus, " Let thee fight? Never 1" "Let thee be 
lost ? Never, whilst I Uve !" 

POTEin'IAL MOOD. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. 1 I may weigh. 2 Thou mayst weigh. 3 He may weigh. 
Plu. 1 We may weigh. 2 Ye or you may weigh. 3 They may weigh. 

And thus : — 
Sififf. 1 I may, can, must, need, or dare weigh. 2 Thou mayst, canst, must, needst, or 

darest weigh. 3 He may, can, must need, or dares weigh. 
Pitt. 1 We may, can, must, need, or dare weigh. 2 Ye or you may, can, miut, need, or 

dare weigh. 3 They may, can, must, need, or dare weigh. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, or durst weigh. 2 Thou mightst, couldst, or durst weigh. 3 He 

might, could, or durst weigli. 
Plu. 1 We might, could, or durst weigh. 2 Ye or you might, could, or durst weigh. 

3 Tliey might, could, or durst weigh. 

Another form is, 1 I had need weigh. 2 Thou hadst need weigh, Ac 

CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sinff. 1 sliould or would weigh. 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst weigh. 3 He should or would 

M'elgh. 
Plu. 1 We should or would weigh. 2 Ye or you should or would weigh. 3 They should 

or would weigh 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I may, can, or need have weighed. 2 Thou mayst, canst, or needst have weighed. 

3 He may, can, or need have weighed. 
Plu. 1 We may, can, or need have weighed. 2 Ye or you may, can, or need have 

weighed. 3 They may, can, or need have weighed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, must, or durst have weighed. 2 Thou might<;t, couldst, must, or 

durst have weighed. 3 He might, could, must, or durst have weighed. 
Plu. 1 We might, could, must, or dui^st have weighed. 2 Ye or you might, could, must, 

or durst have weighed. 3 They might, could, must, or durst have weighed. 

CONDITIONAL PLUPERFECT TENSB. 
Sing. 1 I should or would have weighed. 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst have wdghed. 

3 He should or would have weighed- 
Plu. 1 We should or would have weighed. 2 Ye or you should or would hive weighed.. 

3 They should or would have weighed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Stng. 1 If I wclglL 2 If tliou weigh. 3 If he weigh. 
Plu. 1 If we weigh 2 If ye or you weigh. 3 If they weigh. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 Were I to weigh. 2 Wert thou to weigh. 3. Were he to weigh. 
Plu. 1 Were we to weigh, 2 Were ye or you to weigh. 3 Were they to weigh. 

IMPERFECT TENSE (Other Forms), 
Sing. 1 Might, could, durst, or sliould I weigh. 2 Mightst, couldst, durst, or ahouldatthoa 

weigh. 3 Might, could, durst, or should he weigh. 
Plu. 1 Might, could, durst, or should we weigh. 2 Might, could, durst, or should ye or 

you wei^h. 3 Might, could, durst, or should they weigh. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
-^«5^. -1 Let me b&ve weiglied. 3 Let Mm YiaveweigYieaL. 
y^Vu. J Letnabnvew^ghe± 3 Let them Imwo "we\fiSki«^ 
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PEBFSCT TENSB (O^er Forms), 
JSinff. 1 Had I veiglied. 2 Hadst thou weighed. 3 Uad he weUdied. 
IHu, 1 Uad we weighed. 2 Had ye or you weighed. 3 Had they weighed. 

FEBFECT TENSB {Other Forms), 
aSta0i 1 Wi^i, could, or durst I have weighed. 2 MighUt, couldst, or durst thou k-ive 

welfi^ed. 3 Might, could, or durst he have weighed. 
Jtu. 1 Might, coold, or durst we have weighed. 2 Might, could, or durst ye or you have 

weighed. 3 Might, could, or durst they have weighed. 

OPTATIVB PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing, 1 May I weigh! 2 Mayst thou weigh! 3 May he weigh I 
Flu, 1 May we wdghl 2 May ye or you weigh I 3 May they weight 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

"Pkboxit Tbkse, To weigh. 

Pekfbct Tbnsb, To have weighed. 

FnsT FuTOKB Tensk, To he going to weigh, or To he about to weigh. 

Sboomj) Fctitbe Tbmse, To be about to have weighed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PsESB?rT, Weighing. 

Pesfbct, Weighed. 

CoKPOuirD Pebfect, Having weighed. 

Ffsar FcTUBS, About to weigh, or Being about to weigh. 

Sbcond Futdbb, About to have weighed, or Being about to have weighed. 

Pakticifial Adjectivz, Weighable. 

TO WEIGH. 

AUXILIARY INFLECTION- ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I do weigh. 2 Thou dost weigli. 3 He doth or does weigiL 
Plu. 1 We do weigh. 2 Ye or you do weigh. 3 They do weigh. 

IMPERFECT TENSB. 
Sing, 1 I did weigh. 2 Thou didst weigh. 3 He did weigh. 
Plu, 1 We did weigh. 2 Ye or you did weiglu 3 They did wei;jh 

PERFECT TENSE. 
JUng. 1 I have done weighing. 2 lliou ha^t done weighing. 3 He hath or has done 

weigtiing. 
Plu. 1 We have done weighing. 2 Ye or you have done weighing. 3 They have done 
weigtiing. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sbtg, 1 I had done weighing. 2 Thou hadst done weighing. 3 He had done weighing. 
Plu, 1 We had done weighing. 2 Ye or you had dune weighing. 3 They had done 
wdghing. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Sii^, 1 I shall have done weighing. 2 Thou wilt have donn weighing. 3 He wUl hnvc 

done weighing. 
Plu, \ We shall have done weighing. 2 Ye or you vrill have done weighing. 3 Tlicy 
will have done weighing. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 1 Do let me weigh, 2 Do weigh, or do thou weigh. 3 Do let him weigh. 
Plu. 1 Do let us weigh. 2 Do weigh, or do ye or you weigh. 3 Do let them weigh. 

We may say, likewise, ** Do make him weigh, Do make them weigh." 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PERFECT TENSB. 
Sing. 1 I may or need have done weighing. 2 Thou mayst or needst have done weighing. 

3 He may or need have done weighing. 
/»/«, i We may or need have done weighing. * Ta or ^wa. tqai w xftw^^aas^ ^5S^Rk 
wei^;:bin^. 3 They may or weed bava don* v(c\^Vui^ 
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PLUPEBFEOT TEN8B. 
Sing. I I might, iSonld, must, or shonld have done weighing. 2 Thou migfatit, eonldst, 

most, or shonldst hare done weighing. 3 He ndight, oould, must, or ahoold 

have done weighing. 
Plu. I We might, could, must, or should have done weighing. 2 Ye or you might, oonld, 

mnst, or shoold have done weighing. 3 They might, coold, must, or ahovild 

have done weighing. 

SURIUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PBESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I do weigh. 2 If thou do weigh. 3 If he do weigh. 
Plu. 1 If we do weigh. 2 If ye or you do weigli. 3 If they do weigh. 

IMPEBFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I did weigh. 2 If thou did weigh. 3 If he did weigh. 
Flu. 1 If we did weigh. 2 If ye or you did weigh. 3 If they did weigh. 

PLUPEBFEOT TENSE. 
fiing. 1 If I had done weighing. 2 If thou had done weighing. 3 If he had done 

weighing. 
Plu. 1 If we had done weighing. 2 If ye or you had done weighing. 3 If they had done 

weighing. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

IMPEBFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 Did I weigh. 2 Didst thou weigh. 3 Did he weigh. 
Plu. 1 Did we weigh. 2 Did ye or you weigli. 3 Did they weigh. 

Compound Pebfbgt Fabticipus, Having done weighing. 

TO WEIGH. 

PARTICIPIAL INFLECTION-ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBE8ENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I am weighing. 2 Thou ai-t weighing. 3 He Is weighing. 
Plu. 1 We are weighing. 2 Ye or you are weighing. 3 They are weighing. 

IMPEBFECT TENSE. 
Sin^. 1 I was weighing. 2 Thou wast weighing. 3 He was weighing. 
Plu. I We were weighing. 2 Ye or you were weighing. 3 They were weighing. 

PEBFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I have heen weighing. 2 Thou hast been weighing. 3 He has been weighing. 
Plu. 1 We have been weighing. 2 Ye or you have been weighing. 3 lliey have been 
weighing. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I had been weighing. 2 Thou hadst been weighing. 3 He had been weighing. 
Plu. 1 We had been welgliing. 2 Ye or you liad been weighing. 3 They had been 
weighing. 

PIBST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I shall be weighing. 2 Thou wilt be weighing. 3 He will be weighing. 
Plu. 1 We shall be weighing. 2 Ye or you will be weighing. 3 They ^l be weighing. 

The Irish say, " I will be workhig, I will be eating," for " I shall worlc, I shall eat" 

SECOND FUTUBB TENSE. 
Sing. I I shall have been weighing. 2 Thou wilt have been weighing. 3 He will have 

been weighing. 
Plu. 1 We shall have been weighing. 2 Ye or you will have been weighing. 3 They will 

have been weighing. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PBlfSEZfT AND FUTURE TETSSES. 
SS^' / Lr^^y ^ weighing. 2 Thou mayst be weighing. B He Tivay \>fe ^fc\^Tv%. 
«i V fVe mujr be weighing. 2 Ye or you may be weighing, i TYie? m^j \>fe ^<&^^tv^ 
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IMFBRFBOT TINBX. 
atnff. 1 I shotdd be weighing: 3 Thou shouldst be weighing. 3 He shonid be weighing, 
/fa. 1 We should be wei{^iing. 2 Ye or you shoold be weigliing. 3 They should be 
wcdghing. 

FEBFBOT TENSB. 
Sing. 1 I may have been weighing. 2 Thou mayst hare been weighing. 3 He may have 

been weighing. 
Plu. 1 We may have been weighing. 2 Te or you may have been weighing. 3 They 
may have been weighing. 

FLITFKBFEOT TEK8E. 
Sinff. 1 I might or must have been weigliing. 2 Thou mightst or must have been weighing. 

3 He might or must have been weighing. 
Plu. I We might or must have been weighing. 2 Yc or you might or must have been 

wdghing. 3 They might or must have been weighing. 

We can say "He cannot be weighing now ;** "He need not be weighing 
all day long ;" "He must be dying ;" "I must be dreaming ;" "I should 
be dreaming to do so ;*' " It must be raining ;^* " It must have been 
raining;** but the application of the potential mood in the participial 
inflection is guided by the meaning of each verb and by practice. The Irish 
make a great use of this mood of the inflection in forms rejected by the 
English; as "He must be loving;" "I would be dreaming;** "You 
would be going ;** "I would have been dying.' 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOn 

PBESENT TENSB. 
Sinff. 1 If I be weighing. 2 If thou beest weighing. 3 If he be weighing. 
Phk. 1 If we be weighing. 2 If ye or you be weighing. 3 If they be weigliing. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 If I were weighing. 2 If thou wert weighing. 3 If he were weighing. 
Piu. 1 If we were weighing. 2 If ye or you were weighing. 3 If they were weighing. 

CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 If I should be weighing. 2 If thou should be weighing. 3 If he should be 

weighing. 
Plu. 1 If we should be weighing. 2 If ye or you should be weighing. 3 If they should 

be weighing. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 If I had been weighing. 2 If thou had been weighing. 3 If he had been weighing. 
Plu. 1 If we had been weighing. 2 If ye or you had been weighing. 3 If they had been 
weighing. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 Had I been weighing. 2 Hadst thou been weighhig. 3 Had he been weighing. 
Pfn. 1 Had we been weighing. 2 Had ye or you been weighing. 3 Had they been 
weighing. 

We say, "Let us be going ; " " Let us be moving." 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PsESENT Tense, To be weighing. 

Perfect Tense, To have been weighing. 

FiBST FoTDRE Tense, About to be weighing. 

Second Fdtube Tense, About to have been weighing. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Compound PEarECT, Having been weighing. 

FiBST FuTUKE, About weighing, or Being about weighing. 
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TO BE WEIGHED. 

PASSIVE RADICAL INFLECTION, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRBSENT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 I am weighed. 2 Thou art weighed. 3 He is weighed. 
Plu, 1 We are weighed. 2 Ye or you are weighed. 3 They are weighed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I was weighed. 2 Thou wast weighed. 3 He was weighed. 
Plu. 1 We wei*e weighed. 2 Ye or you were weighed. 3 They were weighed. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 I have been weighed. 2 Thou hast been weighed. 3 He hath or has been weighed. 
PUa. 1 We have been weighed. 2 Ye or you have been weighed. 3 They have been 
weighed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1 I had been weighed. 2 Thou hadst been weighed. 3 He had been weighed. 
Plu, 1 We had been weighed. 2 Ye or you had been weighed. 3 They had been weighed. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing, 1 I shall w will be weighed. 2 Thou shalt or wilt be weighed. 3 He shall or will be 

weighed. 
Plu, 1 We shWl or will be weighed. 2 Ye or you shall or will be weighed. 3 They shall 

or will be weighed- 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
^ng, I I shall have been weighed. 2 Thou wilt have been weighed. 3 He will have been 

weighed. 
Plu, 1 We shall have been weighed. 2 Thou wilt have been weighed. 3 He will have 

been weighed. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 1 Let me be weighed. 2 Be thou weighed, or- Do thou be weighed. 3 Let him be 

weighed. 
Plu. 1 Let us be weighed. 2 Be ye or you weighed, or Do ye be weighed. 3 Let them be 

weighed. 

Wo may say "Do let me be weighed," "Do let him be weighed," "Do let ns be 
weighed," "Do let them be weighed," "Bid him be weighed," "Bid them be weighed," 
" Malie him be weighed," " Make them be weighed." 

POTENTLAX MOOD. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
Sing. 1 I may be weighed. 2 Thou raayst be weighed. 3 He may be weighed. 
Plu. 1 We may be weighed. 2 Ye or you may be weighed- 3 They may be weighed. 

And thus : 
Sing. 1 I may, can, must, need, or dare be weighed. 2 Thou mayst, canst, must, needst, or 

darest be weighed. 3 He may, can, must, need, or dares be weighed. 
Plu, 1 We may, can, must, need, or dare be weighed. 2 Ye or you may, can, must, need, 

or dare be weighed. 3 They may, can, miist, need, or dare be weighed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I might, could, or durst be weighed. 2 Tliou mightst, couldst, or durst be weighed. 

3 He might, could, or durst be weighed. 
Plu, 1 We might, could, or durst be weighed. 2 Ye or you might, could, or durst be 

weighed. 3 They might, could, or* durst be weighed. 

Another form is— 1 I had need be weighed. 2 Thou hadst need be weighed, A^c 

CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I should or would be weighed. • 2 Thou shouldst or wouldst be weighed. 3 He 

should or would be weighed. 
Plu, 1 We should or would be weighed. 2 Ye or you should or would be weighed. 3 They 

should or would be weighed. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1 I may, can, or need have been weighed. 2 Thou mayst, canst, w needst have been 

weighed. 3 He may, can, or need have been weighed. 
Pill. 1 We may, can, or need have been weighed. 2 Ye or you may, can, or need have 

been weigbed. 3 They may, can, or need have been weighed. 
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PLUFERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, i I mii^t, ooaM, nnisl, or dnnt hare been weighed. 3 Thou mi jilitst, cooldtt, iniut 

or dorat haT6 been weighed. 3 He mij^t, could, mast, or dant have been 

weij^ed. 
FhL 1 We might, could, miut, or dant hare been weighed. 3 Ye or yon might, oonld, 

most, or durst have been weighed. 3 lliey might, could, must, or durst have 

been weighed. 

OOlTDITIOyAL PLUPERFECT TEVSB. 
8u»if, 1 I should or would have been weighed. 3 Thou nhouldst or wouldst bare been 

weighed. 3 He should or would hare be«n weighed. 
PhL, 1 We should or would hare been weighed. 2 Ye or you diould or would have been 

weighed. 3 They should or would hare been wdghed. 

suBJUNcrnvE mood. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
aUtg. 1 If I be weighed. 3 If thou beest weighed. 3 If he be weighed. 
/%!. 1 Ifwebeweii^ed. 2 If ye or you be weighed. 3 If he be weighed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
IXttg. 1 If I were weighed. 2 If thou wert weighed. 3 If he were weighed. 
PUl 1 If we were weii^od. 3 If ye or you were weighed. 3 If th^ were weighed. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Kftih 1 Were I to be weighed. 3 Wert thou to be weighed. 3 Were he to be weighed. 
Ftm, 1 Were we to be weighed. 2 Were yc or you to be weighed. 3 Were they to be 
wdghed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE {Oilier Fomu), 
ainff, 1 Might, could, durst, or should I be weighed. 3 Mightst, couldst, durst, or shouldst 

thou be weighed. 3 Might, could, dui-st, or should he be weighed. 
Flm. 1 lOgfat, could, durst, or should we be weighed. 2 Might, could, durst, or should ye 
or you be weighed. 3 Might, could, durst, (n- should ttiey be weighed. 

PERFECT TENSE. * 

aimQ, 1 Had I been weighed. 3 Hadst thou been weighed. 3 Had he been weighed. 
Piik I Had we been w^hed. 3 Had ye or you been weighed. 3 Had they been wei^^ied. 

PERFECT TENSE (Other Fomu). 
Bbug, 1 Oovld or durst I have been weighed. 2 Couldst or durst thou have becA 

3 Could or durst he have been weighed. 
FbiL. 1 Could or durst we have been weighed. 2 Could or durst ye or yon hare been 

weighed. 3 Could or durst they have been weighed. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PixsEMT Tense, Being weighed. 

Pbbfect Tense, To have been webbed. 

Fdtubb Tense, To be gohig to be weighed, or To be about to be weij^ed. 

PARTICIPLEa 

PftHnrr, To be weighed. 

Compound Perfect, Having been weighed. 

Fnurr Futube, About to be weighed, Being about to be weighed, or About being 

weighed. 
Second Futcee, About to have been weighed. 

TO BE WEIGHED. 
PARTICIPIAL INFLECTION. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
^ng, 1 I am being weighed. 3 Thou art being weighed. 3 He is being weighed. 
Plu, 1 We are being weighed. 3 Ye or you are being weighed. S They are being 
weighed. 

F 
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IMPEBFECT TEKSB. 
Sing. 1 I was being weighed. 2 Thou wast being weighed. 3 He was behifr weighed. 
Plu. i We were being weighed. 2 Ye or you were being weighed. 3 They were being 
weighed. 

Other tenses of this inflection are sometimes used, as " Were I now being weighed.** 

Another form of the participial inflection of the passive is made with the 
participle in iTig and the preiSx a; as "I am a weighing ;" ** The book is a 
publishing ;" ** The paper is a printing." 

Where the action concerns several persons mutually, we say " They are 
a-fighting, a-quarreling, a-riding ; but then the sense is active, and means 
"They are fighting together, or quarreling together ; they are riding out." 

As this form is not clear, the participial inflection of the passive, " The 
goods are being weighed,'' is commonly used, although most of the gram- 
marians say, that we cannot speak of ** am being," " is being," ** are being." 
Tliese rest on the same law as other idiomatic or usual expressions, where 
custom overrides logical accuracy. The objections are as hypercritical as 
when we are told we must not say "The kettle boils," "the saucepan boils 
over ;" inasmuch as the kettle does not boil, but the water in the kettle boils, 
and so does that in the saucepan. The cook, who has on the fire )t pot, a 
boiler, a saucepan, and a kettle, will however say, "The pot boils,'' '* the kettle 
is boiling," "the saucepan is boiling over;" though it may be right to say, 
"that the water or chemical substance, containing hydrogen and oxygeuy 
which has been put into the kettle, is at this time boiling, or is banning to 
boil, or about to boil." Perhaps, after all, it may be found out some day that 
even the water does not boil, and we shall have to start anew for the right 
path. Overrefining and overdefining can seldom reach their wishedfor end, 
and never in words ; for speech, so far from having its groundwork in narrow 
and straight definitions, is an instriunent for cutting short both definitions 
and descriptions. When we say a "man," "mammoth," "fly,*' how short 
the word to define and point out a" wonderful work of the Alm^ty ; how 
short, on the other hand, the longest life to describe or comprehend tho- 
roughly one of these works ! 

In speaking, two things seem to be needful, not only that one man should 
be willing to speak so as to be understood, but that the other should be 
willing to understand what is said ; carping about words being much idler 
and much more to be blamed than speaking loosely. If men thought more 
about the things they say and hear, and less about the words, we should 
hear less of these objections. 

The conjugation heretofore given is in the affirmative form ; but for deny- 
ing, some sl^ht modification takes place. Most commonly, the auxiliary 
inflection is taken rather than the radical. Though we say " I care not>" 
" I do not care" is more common. 

In speaking, the words are run together, shortened, and the accents shifted. 
The following are the leading forms : — 

"I do [doo] not weigh,** made "I ddnt weigh, "Ife d&rU or dHz-entf toe 
ddnt;^* "I did not weigh," made dld-ent ; "I weigh not,** "I weighed not," 
"I have not weighed," made I hdnt; "He has not,' m&delfe hdz-erU; 
" I had not weighed," made / hdd-ent ; "I shall not weigh," made / 
skamt ; " I will not weigh," made / wdnt ; " Let me not weigh," "Weigh 
not," " Do not weigh," made JD&nt weigh. 

"I m^ynot weigh," made I mayrU; "I cannot weigh," made I camt; 
" 1 mdstnot weigh," made / miis-erU; " I ne^dnot weigh," made 1 neSd-ent; 
"I mlghtnot weigh," made Imyt-ent; " I cduldnot weigh," msAe I co6d-€7Uj 
" I diirstnot weigh," made / dUrs-ent; " I shotildnot weigh," made I sKodd- 
entj "I wotildnot weigh," made I wood-erU, 
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*'X tan. not weighing," made / aynt, He iz-ent. We aynt or atiU; **1 
was not weighing," made / woz-entf He teoz-ent. We ware-erU; ''I am not 
weighed," made / aynt. 

Most of these spoken forms have been doomed by the grammarians as 
vulgoTf which they are, being spoken by the great body of the English, and 
being in accordance with the genius of the English tongue. Even the 
straightest of the grammarians in speaking will say, '*I cannot," instead of 
" I can not," running the words together, and it seems difficult to draw the 
line. 

With the past participle, instead of notf the prefix un is much used. 
Thus, instead df "It is not weighed," we may say " It is imweighed." 

With the negative never we do not commonly use eith^ the auxiliary or 
participial form. We do not say, " I do never work, I am never working, 
JBEe was never working ;" but " I never work, I never worked." 

In asking questions, the auxiliary inflection is most used ; as " Do I weigh ? 
Dost thou weigh ? Does he weigh ? Do we weigh ? Do they weigh ? Did I 
weigh! Have I weighed!" and so foi-th. 

In the worid, we see around us the wonderful variety of an Almighty hand; in the woiks 
of man we witness narrowness of thought; but to make the works and thoughts of men 
more worthless, learned men have striven everywhere to bring all things under one uniform 
8im]de law. Thus the knowledge of the stars was kept back for hundreds of yeai-s, while 
leanied men were laying down laws as to round balls, round paths, threes, sevens, and 
w^kterfttl naml)ers Their great endeavour has been not to see the world as it is, but as 
wise men think it ought to be; though the more we know of the Almighty laws, the fhrther 
are fhe br;nnds of knowledge carried. When it was laid down that the path or orbit of ' 
Satom was not a simple and uniform round, the learned began to look for other stars, 
which, unseen end unknown, acted upon that path of Saturn. Hence the finding of Uranus 
and N^tone. So king as it was believed the path of Saturn was a round, no outward in- 
flaence was looked for. 

Grammar— but above all, English grajnmar— has smarted under the attempts to bring ' 
everjrthing under the great law, as it is held, of uniformity. At one time, English verbs 
were ahnost put out of being, inasmuch as they were not like Latin and Greek verbs, 
the tenses were held down to the lowest number, and every auxiliary was kept out of the 
list as long as might be. It has been laid down that the plural and participle in -«n are 
irr^^olar, as the one does not end, the same as the substantive, in s, nor the other as the 
verba, in ed; and thus an inroad was sought to be made on the English tongue, ending in 
fhe catting off of most of the leading words. A further evil comes from these attacks, which 
Is, that by blotting out a word, our old and best books are likewise blotted, and many 
a saying of Shakspeare is blurred, that the law of grammar may be set even and straight, 
to as to have the fewest laws and the fewest excepBons. Indeed, if the new laws of English 
grammar held good, the works of the Elizabethan writers would no longer be standards to 
be kxdced up to, but rather to be shunned. 

It seems a small thing to " regularise " and bring under another law a few words, hnt 
fhe worth of wonLi is not to be reckoned by numbers, but by the way in which they are 
brought to bear. One word may be spoken or written ten times or a hundred times oftener ' 
than another, and may be spoken oftener than written ; and this Ls most true as to what have 
been named the irregular substantives and verbs. They are the heart and lungs of English 
speech, always at work, and forming its greatest strength. The socalled irregular verbs "To 
Have, To Be, and To Do," are used oftener than all the other twenty thousand regular 
verbs put togetlier, and thus it is with the other irregular verbs. 

After all, the socalled rcgularization, or simplification, is only one of writing, for the 
spoken tongue remains untouched. We may write " passed " and " sipped " as often as 
we like, but in speaking we shall still say *' past " and " sipt" 

Instead of a list of Irregular Verbs, there is here given a list of common 
English verbs, showing most of those of Old English stock, with the way in 
which they are conjugated and spoken, and of the other verbs, substantives, 
adjectives, and adverbs made from them. Without these verbs are well un- 
derstood, no one can get a good knowledge of the English tongue, spokea 
or written. 
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Pnmtlm 


Jmperfed. 


/Vmntf Pufttufti, 


Abide 


alwde 


abiding 


Acquit 


acquitted 


acquitting 


Ado 




adning 


Akn,aclie 


aked 


aking 


Artae 


arose 


arising 


Aak 


asked 


aAing 


Awake 


awoke 


awaldng 


BtikB 


lmked,bakt 


baking 


Ban 


banned 


banning 


Bare 


band 


baring 


Be 


was 


being 


Bear, to bring forth bare 


bearing 


Bear, to carry 


bore 


bearing 


Beat 


beat 


beating 


BecUp 


beclipt 


beclipping 


Become 


became 


becoming 


Bedeck 


bedecked, bedigfat, 
bededEt 


bedecldng 


BefiUl 


befen 




Beg 


begged 


begging 


Beget 


begot 


begetting 


Begin 


began 


beginning 



Ptrfeel Partidplt, 
abode, abided 
acquitted, acquit 
adone 
aked 
arisen 
asked 
awaken 

bakt, baked, baken 
bannied 
bared, barren 
bem 
bom 
borne 
beaten 
beclipt 
became 
bedeckt, bededced, 

bedight 
bedridden, bedrid 
befallen 
begged 
begotten 
begun 



AmDK has for its yerbal noun Abode. We say, an abiding sin. 

Abide is likewise used with tbe meaning of bear^ as I cannot abide him. 

Acquit makes for its verbal nouns, Acquittal, Acquittance; as an a^iectiTe, Unaoqnitted. 

Ado te thus used: **Mnch ado about nothing." (To do is, however, so -used— A great 
to do.) '' There is nothing adoingf ''Adone with that;" ''Have you adoner ** What are 
you adoingt" 

Awaken is sometimes used for Awake; it makes Awakening, Awakened. 

Awake is used as an adverb. 

Bakb has for its verbal nouns. Baker, one who bakes; Baxter, a woman baker; Batch, 
whatisbaked— asABatchof roUSiOf Inread; Bacon, what has been baked or smoked; Bacon- 
hog; Bakehouse. 

Baking is used in Baking pear. The participle Baken is only applied to hogsflesh. Un- 
baked. 

Babs has for its verbal adjective Bare [Bardy^ bartneul. The participle Barren is used 
only a4jectively; it makes Barrenly, Barrenness. 

Be.- Being is used as a substantive. 

BsAB [barel^ to bring forth^ has for its verbal nouns, Birth, what is bom. or the time of 
bearing [Bhthright, Birthday, Birthnight, Birthnote, Birthwort, Birthstrangled] ; Berry; 
Bam, a diild bora ; Barm, yeast 

We speak of a tree in bearing; chQdbearing, 

The participle bora is used in horn fool, horn knave, bom idiot ; unborn. 

Bear is coi^ugated I hart, thou hdrzt or hare-ett^ he harth^ bcare-Hk, or hart; I bare, tiion 
hSrtt^ or hart-eMt^ he heart, 

Beab [harel^ to carry^ to wffer^ has for its verbal nouns, Bearer, one who bears ; Burthen, 
what is borae ; Bier, Barrow [hand barrow, wheel barrow], a thing which bears; Beaxing, 
Bearings, situation. 

We say '*Thi8 is beyond hoaring" that is, "not to be borae." 

Tbe verbal adjectives and adverb are. Bearable, Unbearable, Burthensome, Unbearably. 

The compounds of Bear are Forbear, Overbear. 

It is said sometimes, '* I cannot a-bear that," after the English-Saxon aberan. 

Bear is conjugated ** I bare, thou barzt or hare-e^ he bdrth, bare-eth or Urz ; I bore, 
thou bOrst or bore-est^ he bore. 

Beat [6eer], makes Beat substantive, uid Unbeaten adjective ; Bat, a stick for beating ; 
Battle, a beating ; Beatle or Beetle, a hammer. [Butter is perhaps fhnn this root] 

Beat is conjugated I heet, thou heetst or heet-est, he heet'thj heet-eth^ or beet$; I beet or fteC, 
thou fteetof, heet-esty hetzt^ or het-tett, he bea or bet. 

Becouiko is tfsed a^jectively, and makes Becomingly, Unbecoming, Unbecomingly, Be- 
oomingness, Misbecoming. It is from the verb eweman, to please, and not from cuman^ to 
come. 

Bedbck is from Deck, to cover. 

Beg makes Beggar^ Beggary, Beggarly, Beggarliness. 

We say " Only begotten son ;" •* Unbegotten ;" " Begotten." 

Beoim L9 ooi^jugated I begin, thou beginnest orbegin'st; he begin-neth, be-gin*fh, or 
begins; I began, thou be-gan-nest or be-gan'st, he began, we began, ye or you begun, ihey 
bcfon; I have begun. 

JbBOJJOfnro is used as a sobstantlve. The old form, *' gan," is somietlmes used in poetry. 



Bware 

Bdtold 

B^y 

BeUe 

Believe 

Bend 

Beqiieath 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Beset 



Beq>it 

Bespreud 

Bestead 

Bestidc 

Bestrew 

Bestride 

Bet 

Betake 

Bethink 

Betide 

Betroth 

Beweep 

Bewray 

Bid 

Bide 

Bind 

nte 

Blaae 

Bleed 

Blench 

Blend 

BleH 



VEBBS. 
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Imperfect 


Present Participle. 


Perfect Partki9lt. 


begirt 
behaved 


begirding 


begUt 


behaving 


behaved 


beheld 


beholding 


beholden 


beUid 


belaying 


belain, belaid, belayed 


belled 




beUed 


believed 


believing 


believed 


bent 


bending 


bent 


bequeathed 


bequeathing 


bequeathed 


bereft 


bereaving 


bereft 


besought 


beseeching 


besought 


beset 


besetting 


beset 


bespoke 


bespeaking 


bespoken 


bespat 


bespitting 


bespitten 


beqpread 


bespreading 


bespread 


beittead 


besteading 


bestead 


bestuck 


besticking 


bestuck 


bestrewed 


bestrewing 


bestrown 


bestrode, bestrid 


bestriding 


bestridden 


bet, betted 


betting 


bet, betted 


betook 


betaking 


betaken 


bethought 


bethinking 


bethought 


betid, betided 


betiding 


betid 


betrotht, betrothed 


betrothing 


betrotht, betrothed 


bewept 


beweeping 


bewept 


bewraid 


bewraying 


bewraid 


bade 


bidding 


bidden 


bided 


biding 


bided 


bound 


binding 


bound, boonden 


bit 


biting 


bitten 


blazed 


blazing 


blazed, blast 


bled 


bleeding 


bled 


blencht, blenched 


blenching 


blancht, blanched 


blent, blended 


blending 


blent 


blest, blessed 


blessing 


blest, blessed 



Behave, ]ad)ehave, Behaviour, IHbehavionr, make the a long, as ay, throughout their con« 
Jnaatiftns and derivatives. 

To be beholden, means To be under obligation. 

Beubvb [Meme] makes Belici; Believer, Believing, Unbelief, Unbeliever, Unbelieving: 

Bemd has for its verbal substantives Bent, Bend, Bender, Bandinesa. 

Balding, Bent, Bendable, Bendy, and Bandy are used as adJectivesi We say, ** On hia 
headed kneea.** Bend is connected with hind in meaning. 

fi^cxATH makes Bequeathal, Bequest 

We say, "A besetting sin." 

BxT has for its substantives Bet, Better, Betting. 

BsimoTH makes Betrothal, the Betrothed, Unbetrothed. 

Bio has for its substantives, Bid ; Bidder ; Bode, a messenger [which makes the vertM To 
Bode, Fttrbode] ; Bidding : Beadle, a crier, messenger. 

Bidden makes Unbidden ; as '* ^n unbidden guest.^ 

Bids has for its substantive Bed. This verb is most used In its derivative. Abide. 

BiHB makes for its substantives Binder, one who binds; Band [this makes a veri>]; 
Bond, a thing which binds [Bonded]; Bound, that by which something is bound; B<mds- 
snan; Bimdle, what is bound up, and its compounds; Bine, Bind, a twisting plant. 

Binding makes an adjective and compounds : shoebinding, bookbinding. Bounden is 
diiefly used as an adjective : " His bounden duty.** Bound and Unbound are used. 

BiTB makes for its substantives Biter, one who bites ; Bite, the act of biting ; Bit, what is 
Utten, a horse's bit; Bittock, a little bit; Beetle, an insect that bites. 

Its adjective is Bitter, making Bitterly, Bitterness, Embitter, Bittersweet. 

The participles are used as adjectives; as Fleabitt^ A biting sarcasm. 

Bite is ooivfugated Thou bytst or by-tea, he bfftth, by-teth, or l^s; thou biut or bit-tett, 

Bijua, to blow up a fire, makes Blast, a blowing; Bluster; Blasted, what has been 
blazed; Blister. 

Blrd has for its substantives. Bleeder; Blood [BloodguQtiness, Bloodshed, Bloodstone, 
Bloodhound]; Bleeding. 

Its adjectives are Bloody, Bloodless [Bloodily. Bloodthirsty, Bloodthirstily, Bloodiness!. 

Blench [from the old verb bUnnan^ to cease, to leave off] makes Bund, Blunt, and 
their derivatives; Unblencht 

Bless, to make happy, makes Bliss, Blessing, Blessedness, substantives ; and BUssfhl, 
adjectivei Blened, Blithe, BUthesome,Bli86ome, and Unblest, are used as ad)ective& Bless 
is ooi^iigiited 1 6toi^ thon 6to-Mtf, he bles-seth or blea-ses; I blest or bles-md^ thon b t t t m^ H 
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Blot 

Blow 

B<^ 

Bore 

Bow 

Brmid 

Break 

Breed 

Brew 

Bring 

Brook 

Brash 

Build 

Burn 

Burst 

Bury 

Busy 

Buy 

Call 

Carry 

Cast 

Catch 

Cliew 



hmperfBcL 


Prntnt Partk^U. 


ParfBUPiartk^ple. 


blotted 


blotting 


blotted . 


blew 


Idowing 


blown 


braVMl 


boiling 


boiled 


bored 


boring 


bored 


bowed 


bowing 


bowed 


braided 


braiding 


braided 


broke 


breaking 


broken 


brvd 


breeding 


bred 


brewed 


brewing 


brewed 


brought 


bringing 


brought 


brookt brooked 


brooking 


brookt, brooked 


brusht, broriied 


brushing 


brusht, brushed 


buUt 


building 


built 


burnt, burned 


burning 


burnt, burned 


burst 


bursting 


burst, bursten 


buried 


burying 


buried 


busied 


busving 


busied 


bought 


buying 


bought 


called 


calling 


called 


carried 


carrying 


carried 


cast 


castifig 


cast 


caught 


catching 


caught 


chewed 


chewing 


chewed, chawn 



Blot, to blot oat, makes Blot, Blotch, Blotter, Blottingpaper, Unblotted. 

B1.0W [Blo\ makes for its substantives, Blow, a shock; Blowth, the state of blowing; 
Blower,, one who blows ; Blight, what is blown upon [which makes a verb] ; Blossom ; 
Bloom, what is blown [this makes a verb]; Bladder, what is blown up; Blain ; Bloat [this 
makes a verb] ; Blore, act of blowing ; Blot 

Blowing, Blown, and Unblown, Blowy, Blowzy, Blue, are used as a^JectivesL 

Blow is coi^ugated I 6to, thou biozt or blo-tst^ he Uotk, Uo-etA, or Udz\ I Uoo or Mc, thou 
Nnrsf , Hoozt^ or hltt-esL 

BoKE makes Bore, Borer, Bury, Boring tool. Well boring, Borable. 

Bow is two verbs— Bow [bo], active transitive, to bend ; Bow [6011], active intransitive, to be 
made to bend. This root makes Bow [hou], a salutation, front part of a ship ; Bough, a biding 
twig; Bower [houer], one who bows; Bound, a spring; Bight, a bend; Bow [to], a bent 
stick ; Bowyer, a maker of bows ; Bowl [bole or bouJ] and its derivatives ; uid periiap* 
Boom, a bending tree ; Boat, a tree hollowed out ; Box, wood hollowed out ; Board, a blam 
of wood bowed out with a wedge ; Bog, bending quaking ground. 

Its adjectives are Buxom, bending, pliant, obedient ; Bowlegged. 

Braid is now used only in the sense of to make wider by plaiting. It makes Bratd, 
Braider, Braided, Broad [spread out], Abroad, Bradawl [a wide awl]. Spread is fh)m fhi» ' 
root 

Break [hrake\ makes Breaker; Break; Brake, a broken piece of bush; Breach; Bride, 
a single piece of pottery; Brake, for stopping a carriage; Brook, a spring breaking ont ; 
Bruslu a skirmish; Broach; Breaker, Breakers; Bruise [what is broken]; Bray in a 
mortar. The a^ectives, &c., are Broken, Unbroken, Abroach, Brittle. 

Brake is sometimes made the imperfect of hrtak. Break is conjugated I hrakt, thou 
brakst or hrak^-etiy he brdJtth, brake-eth, or brakes; I ftroite, thou bt'okst or broke-M. 

Breed [from the same root as Braid], makes Brat ; Brood, what 'is bred [this makes a 
verb] ; Bride, what is to breed, and its derivatives Bridal, &c. ; Breeding ; Breeder. Breeding 
and Bred make adj^tives. Breed is conjugated I brede^ thou breied$t or brtde-eti, he 
breedth, brede-eth, or breedz ; I bred, thou bredst or bred-deat. 
' Brew makes Brewer, Brewery, Broth, Brewis, Bread. 

Brook, to bear, makes Broker and its derivatives. 

Build makes Builder, Building, Unbuilt, Bold. It is fh>m the verb buan^ to inhabit, 
which makes Booth, Bothy, By [in the names of towns], Bide, Borough or Burgh, Burgher, 
Boor, Neighbour. 

Burn makes Burner, Brown, Brand, Unburat 

Burt [ber-re] makes Burial ; Burrow [with the sound of short «] ; Bury or Burrow, a 
place of burial ; Unburied. 

Busy [biz-ze] makes Busy [adjective]. Busily, Business, Busybody. 

But is spoken by. It is conjugated I by, thou byzt or by-est^ he bpthf Ip-ethf or byz; I 
bort, thou borUt or bortest. 

Call is spoken catrj, and makes Call, Calling, Recall. 

Carry [cctrh-reel makes Cart Carriage, Carrier, Miscarry. 

Cast [card] makes Cast, Casting, Cast up, Caster. It is conjugated I earstf thou cartt-tH^^ 
hfiearst-eth or earsts, 

iTca makm Kciy, Uncanght 

Cl&Mi^ c/air, Chaw, and their derivations; Cud, what is diewed. 
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tmferfeti 


Present Pjrtinfi^. 


Pfrfrff ParHri/Jr. 


CMde 


<hid«. chod« 


<hidni|r 


diiJdts 


Chine 


chined 




diteed 


Choose 
Chop, toMf 


chose 

cfaofiC, dMppcd 


choosing 


chosea 
cboT^lied, chapped 


dKipptng 


Chop, to ehmmgf 


cbopt, cbopyed 


dK^ipinc 


dMpped 


Clam 


dam 


damming 




Clap 


dapt clapped 


dapping 


d^>t.dapfM4 


Cleave, fojlfet 


dave 


ckaring 


deared 


Cleave, to apUt 


dore 


rlearini^ 


doren. deft 


CUmb 


dimbed, damb 


climbing 


dnnbed 


Cling 


din^dang 


di aging 


chmg 


Clink 


dinlud 


clinking 


cjinked 


Clothe 


dad 


nothing 


dad 


Come 


came 


coming 


come 


Con 


conned 


cunning, cmmtng 


conned 


GwA 


cooled 


(VMling 


cuoiedL cold 


CO0t 


cost 


oosdng 


cost 


Cmck 


crsdit. cradLed 


cradling 


crsdct cracked 


Cnun 


crammed 


cramming 


crammed 


Crave 


crared 


cranng 


crared, craven 


Creep 


crepe 


creeping 


crept 


Cro.vi 


crost, craned 


crossing 


Crost, CTtMSCd 


Crow 


crew 


crowing 


crown, crowed 


Cnuh 


cmsht, cnubed 


crushing 


crcsht^ crushed 


Cry 


cried 


crying 


cried 


Curse 


cnr^ coned 


cursing 


curst, CUTKd 


Dab 


dabtied 


dabbing 


dabbed 


Dam 


A^fpm^ 


damming 


dammed 



Chub, to split, gape, makes Chine. Chink. 

Cboosb [diooz] makes Choice {ehoU\, Chooser, Cb<4cenesi^ t!iidiosen. 

Its effectives are Chosen, Choice, Choiceij. it is conjugated 1 ehooz, thou ehooz-ttt, he 
du)Ot-€th or ehooi-a\ I chou, thou choze-eat. 

Chop, to change, makes Chapman, a dealer ; Chapbooks ; Chipping ; Cheap, as in Cheapside ; 
Cheiqt, adjective; Cheapen, to deal, to make cheap. Chop is conjugated I dtop, thou 
ckap$t or dtop-ttt, he ehoptk, diop-eth, or ehopz; I ehept, Hum eftop-edzL 
. Ciior,'to oit, consists of two verbs— Chop, to cut; and Chap, to hew with or cut; and 
makes C9ioppor; Chap, a blow; Kibe, a cut; Chap, a cut made. 

Clam is most used in its derivatives, Clam, a fish; Clamp, a hcddfiist; Clammy, stickr ; 
daraminess; Clarasiily. 
. GukP makes CUq^ (Mapper, Clappera 

CLXAYMt to stick* makes Clip, anything which holds; Clip, to embrace; Club, to h^d to- 
gether. 

Clbavk, to i^lit, makes Cleaver; Cleft, what is cut; Clover, split grass; Claw, a split foot, 
and its derivatives; Clough, Clip, to cut; Clip of wool; Clippers; Clove of Garlic; Clee of 
a split hoot Cloven [split] hoot tongue, Ac ; Uncloven. 

Climo makes Clutch and its derivatives; Clinging; Clinker. Cling is conjugated I ding, 
thou eHtifftt or cHng-eU, he clingth, cHng-eth, or cHngz; I dang, thou dangst or dang-est. 

CUMK makes Clank, sometimes written Clang; Clhiking. 

Cx^OTHB makes Ck>tb [dorthl. Clothes [dothz], Cleed, Clothing [doOu^ng], Clothier,. 
Clout, Undad. 

Come is coqjngated I cum, thou eun^ or ewfnrest, he cumih, eum-dh, or ewnz; I came, 
tbou dSmst or eame-est; eumnng. 

Con is akin to the verb Ken ; its partidple Cunning is used only as a substantive and 
adJectiveL Kute, knowing; Cute, Cuteness [cute-nes}, knowledge; Cutely: Uncouth; Un> 
knowing— are firom this verbi 

Cool makes Cold [substantive and adjective]. Coldly, Coldness, Cool [adijective]. Coolly, 
Coolness, Chill, Chilly, Chilnesa The partidple Cold is only used as an adjective. 

Cost nu^eA Cost, Costly. 

Ceack makes Crack, Cracker, Cracky, to Crackle. 

Ceavs makeH Craving, as a subiitantive. Craven is only used for one who has asked his 
life, or given in. 

CajEBf makes Creeper, Crawl and its derivativeii Croop, Cripple tnd its derivatives. 

Caow is conjugated I ero, thou crdst or cro-ut, be erWi, ero-eth, or crot; 1 croo, thou 
erooMl or croo-ed; he had crone; ero-ing. 

Cet makes Cry, Crow and its derivatives, Crier, Crying. It is conjugated I eri, thou 
§rytt or ori-e$t, he erithe, eri-dh, or arize, 
' CvESB makes Curse, Cursing, Curst, Cursed, Accursed. 

Dab makes Dab, Daub, Dabble, Dabster, and their compounds, 

Dan. to stop, makes Dw^ Domh, and its derivatives. «^ 
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Decry 



IMtc 
Die 

Mr 



Din 

Dine 

Dip 

Dirt 

DiTe 

Do 



Dray 
Draw 
Dnwl 
Dread 



Drew 
Drink 
Drip 
Dtteft 

Drown 
Drub 
Dnidge 
Dry 



deUtdehrcd 


deirins 


died 


*Ti»« 


*ig 


««SiM 




fimminc 


finned 




dined 


dinini^ 


dipc dipped 




dirted 


dirting 


doreor dircd 


diring 


did 


doing 
dwnbcarini 




d»ani;Mting 
dowaCilling 


drtgged 


drafcpng 


drew 


drawing 


drawled 


drawling 


dreaded 


dreading 


dreamt, dreamed 


dreaming 


drest, dreaaed 


dreaiing 


Arank 


drinking 


dript, dripped 


dripping 


drove 


driring 


drapt, dropped 


droppfag 


drowned 


fk owning 


drubbed 


drubbing 


drudged 


drudging 


dried 


drying 



dealt 



ddft.delTcd 
died, dead 

£mmed 
dinned, dint 



fipt dipped 
firted 
dired, Aren 
done 



downMlea 

dragged, dredged 

drawn 

drawled 

dreaded 

dreamt, dreamed 

drest, dreated 

drunk, drunken 

dript, dr^^ied 

driren 

dropt, dropped 

drowned, drent 

drubbed 

drudged 

dried 



Dazs makes Dase, Dose, Daaed, to Daasfe, Day, Dawn. 

DsiX [ded] makes Deal; Dole, a part; Deal, a plank; Dealer; DcaUng. It is oot^ngated 
I ded, tbon detU or deO-ttt, he dtdtK dtO-eth, or eUeie; I ddt, tboa debt or deft-«i#; diOmff, 

Dkem makes Doom, a judgment; Deemster, a Judge. 

Dn makes Death {detky, Deadly [ded-Ul Deaden, Undying, Deathlike, Deethleai^ 
Dwindle. It is conjugated I <^ thoa dpst or dy-«K, he djftK ^^mbO, or dft; I dbte. tboa 
dfdit or dp-edtt. The passire form is made with dead [ded]: He is dead, Ac Thlsiausedia 
pxeferenoe to the auxiliary form. Have died. Had died. 

Dio makes Dike, Ditch, and their compounds. 

Doc makes Dim, Dun, Dark, and their deriratiTes. 

Dim, to knock, strike, makes Din, the noise of knocking; Dent, a hole; Dint, eoDttnsoui 
striking. 

DiwK makes Dinner, Dine, Dining. 

Dip makes Deep, Depth, Dtp, Dipper, Steep, Ac 

Do is spoken doo; it makes i do [doo], thou dost [Anf], he doth [dutk]^ does ZdmsJ «r 
doeth [doo-efA], we, ye, or they do [dioo]; I did, Ac ; I have done [dun}. 

Do makes Deed, Dough [do]. Doer [doo-er]. Doing [doo-ing], D<^g& 

In the imperative. Have done and Bedone are sometimes used for Do thou «r ysk 

We say Downcast, a DownfiOl, a Downdraoght, a Downbldding, a Downhanging hrand^ 
Downheavlng. 

Daao makes Drag, Draggle, Dredge. 

DmAw makes Draft or Draught [what is drawn]^ Draww, Drawtng, Drain, Dregs, Dry. 

Dbawl makes Drone. 

DuAD makes Dread, Dreading, Dreadftd, Dreadftdly, Dreadless, Dreadftdnesa, Dreed- 
lessness, Dreary, Drearily, Dreariness. 

Dbeaji [dreem] makes Dream, Dreamy, I^eamineas. Dreamt is qwkoi dlrtni^; I^reamed, 
dreemed. 

DaEsa makes Dress, Dressing, Dresser, Dressy, Dressiness. 

Dbin K is akin to Drench and Drown, and makes Drink, Drinkablo, Undrinkable^ Drinker. 
It is coqjtigated I drink; I drank, thou drankest, he drank, we diunk, ye «r yon drunk* 
they drank. Drunken is most used as an adjective. 

Dftip makM Dripper, Drip, Droop, Drop, Dripping, Dribble, Drivd, and their compounds. 

D»iTS Fdryv] makes Drive, Driver, Driving, Drove, Droyer, Dray, Drift, Adrift, and thtsir 
compoands. 

DtoB and Thbob are akin. 

J>»r io§ktt Drowtb, Dronght^ Dry [M^lectivo^ Drily, Adry, Drier. 



lis 



Dab 

Dun 

Dwdl 

Dye 

Earn 

Eat 

Eke 

Ebb 

End 

EngrsfB 



dj«9« 



cbbiBC 



Fain 

Faint 

Fan 

Fang 

Fare 

Fann 

Fat 

Fear 

Feed 

Fed 

Fetdi 

IT 

Find 

Fit 

Flag 



fleet, 10 

FUdc 

Fling 

FkMt 

Flow 

Fir 
Fold 
Forbear 
Forbid 



Uned 




J&IBfiBd 


«Mttttllg 


feO 


Mling 


fiHBced 


ttof^ng 


teed 


teing 


temcd 


Arming 


ftitted 


teting 


feared 


fearing 


fed 


feeding 


felt 


fclHiig 


ietdit. fetelied 


fetching 


trnglit 


fighting 


filled 


filling 


fDond 


finding 


fitted 


fitting 


fiagged 


fiags^ 


fiaid^fiayed 


fiaying 


fled 


fieeing 


fleeted 


fieeting 


flicked 


fiicking 


flang 


flinging 


floated 


floating 


flowed 


flowing 


flew 


flying 


folded 


folding 


tebore 


forbearing 


forbade 


forbidding 



dwdti di 



ekLeked 

eb b e d 
ended 



emrapt, 

faiaed 

tinted 

flUtged 



fed 

felt 

fetcht. fetdied 

fooght 

fllled 

found 

fltted 



flaid, flayed 

fled 

fleeted, flottea 

flickt, flicked 

flnng 

floated 

flowed 

flown 

folded 

foibome 

forbidden 



*Mft then^ He 



Duu makes Dolt, DnD [a4)ectiTe], Dolly, Dnlneaa, DoDard, Doltiah. 

DwBX makes Dwdling, Dwdler. We any eonnnoaly. He ~ 
thatnil4eet 

Dn [4r] makes Dye, Dyer, Dyeing, Dyery. 

Babm [em] makea Earning; Earner; Earnest, what is earned, and the a^feetlva firom tt; 

Eat [ed] makes Eater, Eatable, Uneatable, Uneaten. 

Oats is, perliapa, finom this root. 

£atiaeoi4agatedIeit, tfaon eeW er eet-eie, he ee(-e(* areeU; I ate, tfaon dM or aCs>«tf ; 
eeMa^; eet-en. 

Fau. IfmeQ makea Fall, Falter, Fold, Foal, OlEd. 

FAira, to take, makea Fang, Finger. 

Fabs makes Fare, Ford, Forth, Far, Ferry, and their oomponndB. 

Fat makes Fat [snbetantire and a4}ective], Fatner, Failing. Fatten. 

FBAm [/ber] makes Fearftil, Fearkaa, Fright, Frl^ten, Afeaid, Unfoared, Afraid, and 
thdr oomponnds. 

FxKD makes Feed, Feeder, Food, Fodder, Fuddle, Fosta; a Feeder, and their eomponnda. 

Fiorr i/jft} makes Fighter, Fin^iting, Foe, Foeman, Fend, Fiend [an enemy]. 

Fnx makes Fill, Fnll, Fold [many, as Threefold]. 

Fun) U^md] makes Finding, Finder, Foundling. 

Flat makes Flayer, Fkeoe, Floss, Flax [a plant which is flayed^ Flitdi of baeoiw 

FUB makes FU^t, Flea. Flighty. 

FLHnt OB FtacK, to hit, makes Flidc, Flaw, Flint 

FLUfo makes FHnch, Fling, Flinger. It is conjugated I flUtng; I flang, thon flangeat or 
flangat, he flang, we flang, ye or you flung, they flung. 

Float makes Float; Floating; Fleet, a place where vends float; Fleet, a body ef Teai wl i. 

Flow [/o], makes Flow, Flowing, Flush, Flood, and their oomponnds; Flnma, aclianneL 

FLT makes Fly, aperiod of flying; Fly, an insect ; Flock, animals flying togeOer; Flitter; 
Flleker; Fhitter; Finfl; aomeOiing which has flown off; Fledge; FUer; FHi^; FUxj to 
Flag; and their componndSL 

fV te coqjngated I/y, thoa;l|rK or/ir-ert, httJf^jU-eth, arjlgs; I/m or/M, tlaom>iM 
/ete9t,Jloo-«tt,orJlu-tit, ^ 



lOG 



Forego 

Forerun 

Forf^et 

Forgive 

Foreknofr 

Forsake 

Foresee 

Forswear 

ForeteU 

Fottl 

Frame 

Fray 

Free 

Freeze, froze 

Freight 

Fret 

Frisk 

Fulfil 

Gainsay 

Gainstand 

Gainstrive 

Game 

Gape 

Gather 

Geld 

Get 

Gild 

Gird 

Gire 

Gleam 

Glide 

Glow 

Gnaw 

Go 



GRAMMAR OP THK ENCil.ISH TONNUB. 


t 


lmfnf9tL 


PreaeiU PimUcfyle. 


PerfettPmrtkipU, 
forgone 
forerun 


foreran 


forerunning 


forgot 


forgetting 


forgotten 


forgave 


foi^ving 


forgiven 


foreknew 


foreknowing 


foreknown 


forsook 


forsaking 


forsaken 


foresaw 


foreseeing 


foreseen 


fiorsware, forswore 


forswearing 


forsworn 


foretold 


foretelling 


foretold 


fouled 


fouling 


fouled 


Aramed 


framing 


framed 


fraid, frayed 


fraying 


flraid,firayed 


freed 


freeing 


freed 


froze 


freezing 


fl*ozen 


freighted 


freighting 


firaught, fiieighted 


fretted 


fretting 


fretted 


ftlskt, frisked 


frisldng 


fHskt, frisked 


fulfilled 


frilfiUing 


fulfilled 


gainsaid 


gainsaying 


gainsaid 


gainstood 


gainstanding 


gainstood 


gainstrove 


gainstriving 


gainstriven 


gamed 


gaming 


gamed 


gaped 


gaping 


gaped 


gathered 


gathering 


gathered 


gelt 


gelding 


gelt 


got 


getting 


gotten, got 


gilt, gilded 


gilding 


gilt, golden 


girt, girded 


girding 


girt 


gave 


giving 


given 


gleamed 


gleaming 


gleimed 


glided 


gliding 


gUded 


glowed 


glowing 


glowed 


gnawed 


gna>ving 


gnawed 


went 


going 


gone 



We say Forerunning, Forethought, Forecast, a Forerunner. 

For the corrugation of Forerun, see Run. 

Foul makes Filth, Foul, Foully, Fulsome, Filthy, Filthily, Fuller [one who gets rid of 
filth, a cleaner], to Full, and their compounds. 

Fkame makes Frame, Framework, Framer, Framing. Form. 
• Fbat, to flrighten, makes Fright, Afraid, Frightful, FrightftiUy. Fray, to rub, makes 
Fraying. 

Fbeb makes Freedom; Freeman; Frolic, a fireeday, a holiday; Frolicaome; to Frolic; 
Friend, with whom one is free ; and their compounds. 

Freeze makes Frost Frore is used by Milton, and Frome by Spenser. 

F&ADGHT is used chiefly as an adjective. 
'. Fbbt makes Fretwork, Fretful, Fretfully, ^etfttlnesa, Frit, Fritter, and their comiwandab 

Fulfil takes a French ending, and makes Fulfilment, Unfulfilled. 

Game makes Game, Gamble, Gamester^ Gambler, Gamesome, Gay, and their oomponndSb 

Gape makes Gap, Gaper. 

Gather makes Gather, Gathers, Gathering, Gatherer, Together, Ungathered. 

lliis verb is pronounced Gather and Gether. 
. Gild makes Gilder; Golden ; Guild, where payment is made in common; Gilding ; Gilt 

Giro \gerd\ makes Girth, Girdle, Girder, Garden [what is giri]. 

CkvE \giv\ makes Gift, Gavel, Giver, Gifted. 

The a in Gave is long. Give is conjugated Thou giott or giv-est^ he gMh^ giv-etk, or 
givz ; TIiou gavtt or go-vest. 

Gleam, to shine suddenly, makes Glimmer, Gleam, Glass, Glooming or Gloaming [whence 
Gloom}, and their compounda 

Glow [glo\ makes Glow, Glowing, Glitter, Glister, Glisten, Glare, Gloss, and their com- 
pounds. * 

Glow is conjugated I jffo; thou gUtt or gUhest^ he glothi^ glo^h^ or gtose; I glode^ thou 
glo-edst. 

Gnaw makes Gnawing, Gnat, Gnash, and their compounds. 

Go [with the long o] makes Gate, a way through ; Gait, way of going; Gang; Gdng 
fUzee; Gangway; Bygone. 

Went is from the verb wend. Begone I is often said in the imperative. 

Go is conjugated I go, then go-ett or gdzt, he gdtfi, go-eih^ or goez; then went-ett or wenM^ 
0»«r 4«^0«wm l9t him ^ let iu $v or let us be go-ing, go or be-gawn^ let them gof ffo^ngi 
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A^mmI. 


Jmperftct. 


Grave 


gnnre 


Greet 


greeted 


Grin 


grinned 


Grind' 


ground 


Grip 


gript, gripped 


Groan 


groaned 


Grope 


groped 


Grow 


grew 


Gnah 


gnahed, gnsht 


Guess 


gaest, guessed 


Hack 


hacked, hackt 


Hale 


haled 


Hang 


f hung 
i hanged 


Hap 


happed 


Harry 


harried 


Hate 


hated 


Have 


had 


Heal 


healed 


Heap 


heaped, heapt 


Hear 


heard 


Heat 


heated 


Heave 


hove 


Heed 


heeded 


Heel 


heeled 


Help 


helped 


Hev 


hewed 


Hide 


hid 


Hie 


hied 


Hinder 


hindered 


liiie 


hired 



PrtteM Pmiieiple. 


Perfect ParUHpU. 


graving 


■ graven^ graved 


greeting 


greeted 


grinning 


grinned 


grinding 


ground 


gripping 


gript, gripped 


groaning 


groaned 


groping 


groped 


growing 


grown 


gushing 


gushed, gusht 


guessing 


gue.st, guessed 


hacking 


hackt, hacked 


haling 


haled 


hanging 


hung 


hanging 


hanged 


happing 


happed 


harrying 


harried 


hating 


hated 


having 


had 


healing 


healed 


heaping 


lieaped, heapt 


hearing 


lieard 


heating 


heated, hot 


heaving 


hoven, heaved 


heeding 


heeded 


heeling 


heeled 


helping 


helped, holpen 


hewing 


hewn 


hiding 


hidden 


hying 


hied 


hindering 


hindered 


hiring 


hired 



Gkavb makes Grave, Graver, Graft, Groove, and their compounds. 

Grind makes Grinder, Grind, Grinding, Grist [what is groimd]. Grit, Greet, Grout, 
Groat [dust of grinding]. 

Gaip makes Grip, Gripe, Grapple, Griping, Gripi)er, Chrapnel, Grasp, and tlieir compounds. 

GaoAN makes Groan, Grunt, Grumble. 

Gbope and Gbub seem to be the same verb, and make Grub [an insect], Gmbber. 

Gaow \gro\ makes Growth, Growing, Grower, Grass, Green, Ground, Koot 

Gush [with « short] makes Gusli, Gusliing, Gut, Gutter, Guzzle. 

Hack: makes Hackle. 

Hale makes Haul and its compounds. 

Hang, to hang a man, makes Hanged. Hang has for its compoimds Hanging, Hanger, 
Hangman, Hook. Hang, to hang anything, also makes Hanging, Htmg. 

eIt makes Hap, Happen, Happy, and their compotmds. 

Habxt makes Harm and its compoimda. 

For this verb Harrow and Harass are sometimes used. 

Hats makes Hate, Hatred, Hated, Hater, Hateful, Hatefully. 

Have makes Having. Haft [hcurfi], Haven {hay ten]. (See the auxiliary verbs.) 

Heal {hea\ makes Health, Healer, Healing, Hale, Whole, Unhealed, Wholesome, and 
their compoimds. 

Heae {heer^ from ear] makes Hearing, Harken, Unheard. 
: Harken, in the imperative, sometimes makes Hark ! for Hear thou or ye. 
' Hear is conjugated I heer^ thou heerti or heer-est, he heer-eth or heerz; 1 herd, thou Tierdtt 
or herd-est; tier -ring. 

Heat [heef] makes Heat, Heating, Heater, Hot, Heatod. 

Heave \heet>\ makes Heaven {heven\ Heavy \hevy\ Heaver, Heaving, and their compoundlk* 
■ Heed niakes Heed, Heedful, Heedless, Unheeding, Unheeded, and their compounds. 

Heel makes Halt, one who heels over; Hilding, a weak mean fellow. 

Help ipakes Hdpful, Helpless, Unhelped. 

Hew {hu\ to shape, makes Hewn ; Hue, shape and colour; Hewer; Unhewn. 

Hew is coqjugated I hu ; thou hewtt or hu-est^ he htt-eth or htue; I hude^ thou Juwdef or 
fui-edrt; hu-ing; hune. 

Hide makes Hiding, Hood. 

Hie, to go, makes Haste, Hasty, Hasten, Hithe [a place to which ships go], and their 
comiraunds. 

Hinder makes Hindrance. 

Hire makes Hire, Hirer, Hirolhig, Hiring, Herd [one who is hired], Unhired. 

Hire is ooivlugatcd I hyr^ thou hyrzt or hy-reit^ he hy-reth or hfrx; I Ayrd, thou AfrcbKL 
or hy-red»t ; hyringi hyrdOThy-red. 
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GRAMMAR OP THB KNQLISH TONGUE. 



Pre$enL 


Im^perfeeU 


PretetU Participle. 


Perfect PartUijpU, 


Hist 


hist, hissed 


hissing 


hist, hissed 


Htt 


hit 


hitting 


hit 


Hold 


held 


holding 


holden, held 


Hop 


hopt, hopped 


hopping 


hopt, hopped 


Hope 


h(^>ed 


hoping 


hoped 


Hog 


hugged 


hugging 


hugged 


Hunger 


hungered 


hungering 


hungered 


Hunt 


hunted 


hunting 


hunted 


Hurry 


hurried 


hurrying 


hurried 


Hark 


hurt 


hurting 


hurt 


Inlay 


inlaid 


inlaying 


inlaid 


In-vreave 


inwove 


inweaving 


inwoven 


Ittterveave 


interwove 


interweaving 


interwoven 


Inn 


inned 


inning 




Join 


Joined 


joining 


joined 


Keep 


kept 


keeping 


kept 


Ken 


kenned 


kenning 


kenned, kent 


Kindle 


kindled 


kindUng 


kindled 


Kiss 


kist, kissed 


kissing 


kist, kissed 


Knap 


knapt, knapped 


knapping 


knapt, knapped 


Kneel 


knelt 


kneeling 


knelt 


Knip 


knipt 


knipping 


knipt 


Knit 


knit 


knitting 


knit, knitten 


Knock 


knockt, knocked 


knocking 


knockt, knodced 


Know 


knew 


knowing 


known 


Lack 


lackt, lacked 


lacking 


lackt, lacked 


Lade 


laded 


lading 


laden 


Lash 


lasht, lashed 


lashing 


lasht, lashed 


Lag 


lagged 


lagging 


lagged 


Lap 


lapt, lapped 


lapping 


lapt, lapped 


Last 


lasted 


lasting 


lasted 


Langh 


laught, laughed 


laughing 


laught, laughed 


Lay 


laid 


laying 


laid 


Lead 


led 


leading 


led 


Lean 


leant, leaned 


leaning 


leant, leaned 


Leap 


leapt, leaped 


leaping 


leapt, leaped 


Learn 


learnt, learned 


learning 


learnt, learned 



Hit makes Hit, Hitch, Hatch, Unhtt 

Hold makes Hold, Holder, Holding, Hilt, Halter, Holster. 

Hop makes Hobble. 

Hope makes Hope, Hopeftil, Hopeless, Hoping, Unhoped for, and their compoonda 

HuNOEB makes Hunger, Hungry, Hungrily. 

Inm is used for the imperative. Inn [go in], and Inning, Innings [an abode, a making hi]. 
Its substantive is Imi. 

Join makes Join, Joint, Joiner. 

Keep makes Keep, Keeping, Keeper, Coop. 

Ken, to know, makes Canny. S^ Con. 

Knap [Nap] makes Knob. 

Knip [Nip], to make a short cut, makes Knip, Nippers, Knipping, Snip, Knifio. 

Knit makes Knot, Knead or Nead, Knitter, Net, and their compounds. 

Kindle, to beget, makes Kin, Kith, Kindred, Akin, Unkindled. 

Know [m>] makes Knowledge [noUedjfl^ Knowing, Known [nonei, Unknown. 

It is conjugated I ibio, thou kno-est or knotost^ he noz, kna-eth^ or nothe; I nu or mw, thou 
newsty nu-esty or noo-est; no-ing; none. 

Lade makes Load and its compounds, Last [a burthen], Ladle, Lading, Laden. 

Lao makes Laggard. 

Lauoh [lar/} makes Laughter, Laugh, Laughing, Laughable, Laughably. 

Lay makes Law, what is laid down; Layer, who lays; Lath, what is laid; Lidd; Ud; 
Load. 

It is conjugated I kd, thou layzt or lay-estj he lathe, lai-ah, or hue; I lade, thon kgydMt; 
Itti-ing; lade. 

L^AD \lede\ makes Lead, Leading, Led, Lode or Lead of metal. Loadstone [a teading 
stone], Ladder. Led makes Ledst, Leddest, Leddeth, Ledth. 

Lean [leenl. The imperfect and past participle are spoken lent, leend, and leen-ed. 

Leap (leep]. The imperfect and past participle are spoken lept, leept, and leep-ed. Leap 
makes Leap, Leaper, Lapwing. 

Leabn [lum]. The imperfect and participle are spoken lumt, lumd, turned. Learn 
makes Learner, Learning, Learned, Lore [what is learned], Unlearned, Unlearnt The 
/urttap30 Xeaxo-ed is most used as an acUective. 



VEBBS. 
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PretmL 
Leave 
Lend 
Let 
Lick 

Lie, to tell a He 
Lie, to He doven 
Lift 

Light, to $etfir€ 
Light, to get down 
Like, to love 
Liken, to make Uke 
Link 
List 
Live 
Loathe 
Lock 
Lodge 
Look 
Lop 
Lose 
Lot 
Love 
Lng 
Lust 
Hake 
Man 
Mar 
Mark 
Mean 



ImperfeaU 


Preteat ParticipU, 


Per/ea PartidpU, 


left 


leaving 


left 


lent 


lending 


lent 


let 


letting 


let 


lickt, licked 


licking 


lickt, licked 


lied 


lyeing, lying 


lied 


lay- 


lying 


lain 


lifted 


lifting 


lifted 


lit, lighted 


lighting 


lit, lighted 


lighted 


lighting 


lighted 


liked 


liking 


like 


likened 


likening 


likened 


linkt, linked 


linking 


linkt, linked 


Usted 


listing 


listed 


lived 


living 


Uved 


loathed 


loathing 


loathed 


locked, lockt 


locking 


locked, lockt 


lodged 


lodging 


lodged 


looked, lookt 


looking 


looked, lookt 


lopt, lopped 


lopping 


lopt, lopped 


lost 


losing 


lost, lorn 


lotted 


lotting 


lotted 


loved 


loving 


loved 


lugged 


lugging 


lugged 


lusted 


lasting 


lasted 


made 


making 


made 


manned 


manning 


manned 


marred 


marring 


marred 


markt, marked 


marking . 


markt, marked 


meant 


meaning 


meant 



Lkaye [leeve} makes Leave, Leaving. 

Lens makes Lending, Lender, Loan. 

Lick makes Licker, Licking, Leech. 

Lie or Lte, to ten a lie, makes Lie or Lye, Liar, Lying. 

Lie, to lie down^ makes Lay, Lair, Layer, and Lager, places of lying down; to Lag; to 
Lay; Low, what is lying down; Slow, Slouch, Slug, Slough. 

It is conjugated I ly, thou lyzt or ly-ett, he iyth, ly-eth, or lyz; I hti, thou b^ or hxi-ut; 
ly-ing; lane. 

Lift makes Lift, Lifter, Loft, Lofty, LoaC 

Light, to set fire \lyte^ The imperfect and perfect participle make "Hit and ly-ted. Light 
makes a Light, Lighter, Alight [adverb], Lightning, Lighten [to More], Unlighted, and their 
compounds. 

Light or Alight, to get down, makes Light, a4]ective; Lightly; Lighten, to make 
lighter. Alighted is most used; it sometimes makes ilNf. 

List is sometimes used for Listen; thus, ** As thou list" List makes Listless, Lust. 

LiyB [spoken /<«, Ivod^ Uv-td^ Uv-ingl makes Living, Liver; Life, Lives [/j^e, Jjw]; LUi»- 
like \lyflyc[, Lifeless, Lifelessly, Liven or Enliven [/y-vm], AUve \cMiyv\f, Lively \lyvAe^ 

Loathe [spoken with a long o and flat tK\ makes Loathing; Loath-ed, Loath or Loth [with 
a sharp /A], Unwilling, Loathesome [hateful]. 

Look is spoken with the short oo like book, rook ; it makes Look, Looker on. Looking- 
glass, Unlookcd for. In the imperative, Lol Is sometimes used for Look thou or ye, and 
Lookee for Look ye. 

Lose \looz\ makes Losest, Loseth, Loses, Losing, Loser— all with the long oo, Lett, 
Lostest, Loss, are spoken lortt^ Ac 

Lose makes Lo^ Loser, Losing, Lost, Loose [2oo«, adjective] and its compounds, 
Loosen \loouen\y Loosely, Looseness, Loost or Loosed, Unloost or Unloosed. 

Lorn and Forlorn are more used as acUectives than as participles. 

Lot makes Lot, Lottery. Alldt is conjugated Uke Lot, and makes AUdtment, Allottee, 
A]16tter. 

LovB [spoken Iwo throughout its compounds] makes Love, Lover, Loved, Beloved, Lovely, 
Loveliness, Loving, Lovable, Unloved. 

Love is coT^jugated I <mv, thou luvzt or luv-etf, he hxoih, luo-eth^ or luet; I htiod or lu»-edt 
thou Iwfdst or luv-edst; luv-ing. 

Make makes Make, Maker, Making. It is conjugated I tnayc, thou mayett or mayc-Ht, 
he mayctht mofo-eth, or mayct; I maid, then tnaidti m maid-eit; mayc-ing. 

Mas makes Marring, Marrer, Mhre, Murder and its compounds, Unmarred. 

It is conjugated I mar, thou marzt or mar-rea^ he marthy mQM*-T«U^ ^ wor-i*, ^. xmw4. 
or mar-red, thou mar-redM; mar-ring. _ 

MxAir [fwen] makes Meanfaig, Mind, Mood, Mlndfol^ mtuSVew^ «cA «as2tt «ssfis^«»BS>ft»\ ^si 
meant Meant is spoken ment. 
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GRAMMAR OF THB BNGI.ISU TONGUB. 




Pretent. 


Imperfect, 


Present ParOe^pk. 


PerfM Partieitile, 


Meddle 


meddled 


meddling 


meddled 


Meet 


met 


meeting 


met 


Melt 


melted 


melting 


molten, melted 


Mess 


mest, messed 


messing 


mest, messed 


Mete 


meted 


meting 


meted 


Mill 


milled 


milling 


milled 


Misbecome 


misbecame 


misbeoomhig 




Miscast 


miscast 


miscasting 


m'acast 


Mischoose 


mischose 


mischoosing 


misrhosen 


Misdo 


misdid 


misdoing 


misdone 


Mislkll 


misfell 


misfalling 


misfallen 


Misgive 


misgave 


misgiving 


misgiven 


Mishear 


misheard 


mi^earing 


misheard 


Mislay 


mislaid 


mislaying 


mislud 


Mislead 


misled 


misleading 


misled 


Mismark 


misraarkt, mismarked mismarklng 


mismarkt, mismarked 


Mismatch 


mismatcht. 


mismatching 


mismatcht. 




mismatched 




mismatched 


Miss 


mist, missed 


missing 


mist, missed 


Missay 


missaid 


missaying 


missaid 


Missehd 


missent 


missendtng 


missent 


Misshape 


misshaped 


misshaping 


misshapen 


Misspeak 


misspake 


misspeaking 


misspoken 


Misspell 


misspelt, misq)elled 


misspelling 


misspelled 


Misspend 


misspent 


misspending 


misspent 


Mistake 


mistook 


mistaking 


mistaken 


Misteach 


mistaughl 


mistcaching 


mistaught 


Mistell 


mistold 


mistelling 


mistold 


Misunderstand 


misunderstood 


misunderstanding 


misunderstood 


Miswed 


miswedded 


miswedding 


miswedded 


Mix 


mixt, mixed 


mixing 


mixt, mixed 


Moan 


moaned 


moaning 


moaned 


Mourn 


mourned 


mourning 


mourned 


Molder 


moldered 


moldering 


moldered 


Mow 


mowed 


movi-ing 


mown 


Mulct 


mulcted, mulct 


mulcting 


mulcted, mulct 


Nap, to tiUep 


napped 


napping 


napped 


Need 


needed 


needing 


needed 


Nira, to take 


nimmed 


nimming 


nimmed 


Offer 


offered 


offering 


offered 


Ooze 


oozed 


oozing 


oozed 


Ope 


oped 


ophig 


oped 


f EDDLE makes Meddler, Meddling, Meddlesome, l^Ieddle, Mid, Middle. Muddle is perhaps 



from this verb. 

Meet makes Mate [one who meets], Meet, Meeting, Mote or Moot, and their componiid& 

We say, a Meeting wiU be held; a Mote [Wardmote, Folkmote] was held. 

Mei.t makes Melting, Melter, Mould. Molten is most used as an adjective. 

Mess makes Mess, Meat, Messmate, Mouth, and their compounds. 

Mete makes Mete, a bound; Meter, a measurer, a rhyme; Meet, fit; Unmeeted. 

Mill makes Mill, Miller, Malt, MeaL 

Many participial adjectives are made with Mis— as Misbegotten, Misbom. 

We say Misbegotten, Misshapen, Missing. 

Miss makes Miss, Missing, a Mist, Misty, and their compounds; Amiss. 

Mix and Mingle are verbs akin. They make Mixer ; Mingler ; Monger, a dealer; Mixtnre; 
Among ; Unmixed, common. 

Moan Imone'] makes Bcmoaa 

MoLOEB [mole-der'] makes Mold, Moldy, Moldering, and Smolder. 

MoDBN is spoken as if written mom with a long o. 

Mow [mo'] makes Math, Aftermath, a Mowing; Mow, a heap of mown hay; Mower; 
Ikfead; Meadow, a field which is mown; Mown, Unmown; and perhaps Smooth. 

It is conjugated I mo, thou mozt or mo-eet, he mothe^ mo-eth, or mou; I mode, thou mSdU 
or mo-^dtt; mo-ing^ mone. 

Need makes Need, Needing, Needless, Needfol, and their compounds. 

NiM makes Ninm^g; Num; Nimble, quick at taking* Benum or Benmnb, and fhelr 
compoundSk 

Vfe say, an Ofbet, an Officut, to Outdeal, an Outlet, an Outlay. 

We say An outburst, but To burst out To go out, is more used than To oatga 

Ovfee is spoken orf-fer, 
Orx makes Open [adjective and verbj. Unopened. 



Tnns. 



Ill 



Onat 

Oattiid 

Oatbrcdc 

OattRint 

Outlioj 

OotCMt 

Out do 

Oatdrefli 

OatftU 

Outgo 

Outgrow 

Outride 
Outrun 
Ontaen 
Outset 

OntqNrIng 

OutBtand 

Ontawear 

Outawfm 

Overbear 

Overbid 

Overbreed 

Overtmlld 

OverconM 
Overdo 
Overdraw 
OferdrsH 
Overeat 
Overfeed 
Overflow 
Overgrow 
Ovemang 
Overtiear 
Overlade 
Overiap 
Overlay 
Overieap 
Overlie 
Qverpaaa 
Overpay 
Overreach 
Override 
Overroast 
Overran 
Oversee 
Oversell 
Overset 
Oversleep 
Overshoot 
.Overspill 
Overspread 
Overspring 
Oventtand 
.Overstay 
Overstride 
.Overtake 
Overteach 
Overthrow 
Overtop 
Ovenprind 
Overwork 

Overwrite 
Owe 



ooflted 



ontbongfat 

outdid 
ontdrest 

outwent 
outgrew 

outrode 

outran 

outset 



outstood 

ontswore 

outswam 

overliora 

overbid 

overbred 

overbuilt 

overcame 

overdid 

overdrew 

overdressed 

overate 

overfed 

overflowed 

overhung 

overheard 

overladed 

overlapt 

overiaid 

overleapt 

overlay 

overpaid 

overreached 

overrode 

overroasted 

overran 

oversold 

overset 

overslept 

overshot 

overspilt 

overspread 

oversprang 

overstood 

ovcrstaid 

overstrode 

overtook 

overtanght 

overthrew 

overtopt, overtopped 

overwound 

overwrought or 

ovennorked 
overwrote 
owed, ought 



Preaent Paiifiplf. 


rtffiH rtirlMple. 


ousting 


oui4eU. out 


outbidding 


outbidden 


outbreaking 




outbursting 


outbumt 




outltuught 


outcasting 


outcast 


outdoing 


outdone 


outdressing 




ontfilling 




outgoing 




outgniwing 


outgrown 


outlying 






outridden 


ontmnning 


outrun 


outM-Iling 


outsold 


outset! ing 




ontsi'i-fadlng 


outspread 


outstanding 


outstood 


ovcrlKjaring 


overborne 


overbreedlng 


overbred 


overbuilding 


overbuilt 




overcast 


overcoming 


overcome 


overdoing 


overdone 


ovenlrawing 


overdrawn 


overdressing 


overdrest 


overeating 


overeaten 


o^erfceedlng 


overfed 


overflowing 


overflown 


overgrowing 


overgniwn 


overhanging 


overlmng 


overhearing 


overheard 


overlading 


overladen 


overlapping 


overlapt 


overlaying 


overlaid 


overleaping 


overleapt 


overlying 


overlain 


oveqwasing 


overpast 


overjMijIng 


overiwid 


overreaching 


overreaclit 


overriding 


overridden 


overroasting 


overroast, overroasted 


overrunning 


overrun 


overseeing 


overseen 


overselling 


oversold 


oversetting 


overset 


oversleeping 


overslept 


overshooting 


oversliot, ovenliottcn 


overspilling 


overspilt 


overspreading 


over8|»read 


oversi>ringing 


oversprang 


overstanding 


overstood 


overstaying 


overstaid 


overstriding 


ovcrstridden 


overtaking 


overtaken 


overteaching 


ovcrtaught 


overthrowing 


overthrown 


overtopping 




overwinding 


overwound 


overworking 


overwrought 


overwriting 


overwritten 


owing 


owed 



OwB Is conjugated I o, thou M or o-eat, he olhe, o-eth, or «w,- I ode, thou Mxt or o-aW; 
o-itg. Ought iori\ and Own are now used at verbs by themsdvea. 
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OBAMMAB OF THK EXOLISH TONGUE. 



Pteunt. 
Own 

PaA^to travd, to ttuff 
Partake 
Pbm 
Pay 

Pen, to inelose 
Pen, to write 
Pick 
Pine 
PUnt 
Play 
Plead 
Pledge 
Pluck 
Pop 
Pound 
Praise 
Prepay 
Press 
Prick 
Prove 
Puff 
Pull 
Push 
Put 
Quaff 
Quake 
Quash 
Quell 
Quench 
QniU 
Quit 
Raise 
Rake 
Rap 
Reach 
Read 



/mper/eef. 
owned 
padded 
partook 
past, passed 
paid 

penned, pent 
penned 
pickt, picked 
pined 
planted 
plaid, played 
pleaded, pled 
pigged 

pluckt, plucked 
popt, popped 
pounded 
praised 
prepaid 
prest, pressed 
prickt, pricked 
proved 
puft, puffed 
pulled 

pusht, pushed 
put 

quaft, quaffed 
quakt, quaked 
quasht, quashed 
queld, quelled 
quencht, quenched 
quilled 
quit, quitted 
raised 
raked 

rai)t, rapped 
reacht, reached 
read 



FraetU ParUe^rlg. 


PtrM Pmikipk, 


owning 


owned 


paddi^ 


padded 


partaking 


partaken 


passing 


p««.p«Be4 


paying 


paid 


penning 


pent, penned 


penning 


penned 


picking 


pickt, picked 


pinini? 


pined 


planting 


planted 


playing 


idaid, played 


pleading 


pleaded 


pledging 


pledged, plight 


plucking 


pluckt, plucked 


poppiug 


popt, popped 


pounding 


pounded 


praising 


praised 


prepaying 


prepaid 


pressing 


prest, pressed 


pricking • 


prickt, pricked 


proving 


proved, proven 


puffing 


pnft, puffed 


pulling 


palled 


pushing 


pusht, pnabed 


putting 


put 


quaffing 


quaft, quaffed 


quaking 


quakt, quaked 


quashing 


quasht, quashed 


quelling 


queld, quelled 


quenching 


quencht, quenched 


quilling 


quilled, quilt 


quitting 


quitted, quit 


raising 


raised 


raking 


raked 


rapping 


rapt, rapped 


reaching 


reacht, reached 


reading 


read 



Own [one\ makes Owning, Owner, Ownership, Unowned. It is ooi^ugated I om, thoa 
(hut or one-est^ he iinth, one-eth, or drue; I onde, thou ondzt or o-nedU; o-ning; dnde, . 

Pad, to travel, makes Path [parth], Pathway, Footpad, Paddle. 

Pass, to go by, is a French word, Passer [pa»-»ap], and makes Pass [pars], Passer, Pusage, 
Passenger [pas-sen-^l. Pas>ed is very little used in speech. 

Pat is a French wwd, and makes Paym^it, Payer, Payee, Payable, Prepayment, Pre- 
payable, Repayment, Unpaid. Pay is conjugated I pai^ thou p<Mist or pai-est^ he paith, 
pck^h^ or paize; Ipade, ihon paidst or pai-edst; pai-ing. 

Pen, to inclose^ makes Pen, Pent, Pond, Pound, Pin. 

Pine makes Pain, Painftil, Painless, Unpained, Pining, and their compounds. 

Plant makes Plant, a herb, a stock ; Planted ; Planter ; Unplanted. It likewise takes tlie 
Latin ending, as Plantation. 

Plat makes Play, Player, Playing, PlayAil, Playfully, Unplayed. 

Plead [pleed] makes Plea, Pleader, Pleading. 

Pledge and Plight are nearly akin. They make Pledge^ Fledged, Flighted, Unplediged. 

Pound makes Pounder ; Pounce, what is pounded. 

Press makes Press, Pressure, Presser, and to Impress. 

Pkick makes Prick, Pricker, Prickle, Prickly, Prickliness. 

Pbove {proov"] makes Proof, Prover, Approve, &o.. Approval, Reprove, dte., Repfw< 
Unproved, Unproven 

Pull, Pusu, and Put have the sound of oo short, as in bulL Poll makes Full, Pidler, 
Pulley. 

Put makes Putty. Put, a game, is spoken with u short, and so iBput-tjf. 

Quake makes Quaker, Quaking, Quaky. Quash is spoken quoeh. 

Quell, to put down, to kill, makes Queller, Qualm, Kill, Unqoelled, Qualmish, i^nelch, 
and their compounds. 

Quill makes Quill, Quilt, Quilter. 

Quit, being a French word, makes Quittance. 

Rake makes Rake, Raking, Rick. 

Read [reed] makes Reading ; Reader; Riddle ; Rede, counsel ; Readable ; Unread [un-reiO. 
It is coAJugated I reed^ thou reedst or reed-est^ he reedth^ reed-etht or resfb, we, yon, «r 
tbejr ri0gieff I reel, tboa r«M or red-desi ; reeding; red. 



. PreaemL 




/Vor.i/ Partidpte. 


Perftd Pmik^le, 


Reap 


reapC, reaped 


reaping 


reapt, reaped 


Remr 


reared 


rearing 


reared 


Keaaon 


reasoned 


reasoning 


reasoned 


RelmUd 


rebaQt 


reboilding 


reboot 


Recast 


recast 


recasting 


recast 


Beck 


reckt, recked 


recking 


reckt, recked 


Reckon 


reclconed 


reckoning 


reclconed 


Reclotbe 


redoched 


redothing 


reclad 


Bedree« 


redrest 


redressing 


redre»t 


Reek, fo JiiMff 


reekt, reeked 


reeking 


reekt, reeked 


Beaye or Biotsft, to 






iaie 


reared 


rearfntr 


reared, reft, roren 


Rehear 


reheard 


rehearing 


reheard 


Regild 


regilt 


reirilding 


regflt 


Regrtnd 


regnmnd 


Tvuriiiding 


regroond 


Relay 


rpliiid 


rflrtj-ing 


relaid 


Releam 


relearnt 


reieaniing 


relearnt 


Relet 


relet 


reletting 


relet 


Relie 


reUed 


relying 


relied 


Reli«^t 


relit 


relighting 


reUt 


Remake 


renudiie 


remaking 


remade 


Rend, to split 


rent 


rending 


rent 


Repass 


repast 


repassing 


repast 


Repay 


repaid 


repaying 


repaid 


Reinrove 


reproved 


reproving 


reproved 


ReseD 


resold 


reselling 


resold 


Reset 


reset 


resetting 


reset 


Rest 


rested 


resting 


rested 


Reshoe 


reshod 


redioeing 


reshod, reshodden 


Retake 


retook 


retaking 


retaken 


Rewrite 


rewrote 


rewriting 


rewritten 


Rhyme 


rhymed 


liiyming 


rhymed 


Rid 


rid 


ridding 


rid 


Side 


rode 


riding 


ridden 


Big 


rigged 


rigging 


rigged 


Ring 


rang 


ringing 


rung 


Rip 


ript, ripped 


ripping 


ript, ripped 


Rise 


rose 


rldng 


risen 


Rive, to spHt 


rived 


riving 


riven, rift 


Boar 


roared 


roaring 


roared 


Roast 


roasted 


roasting 


roasted, roast 


Rob 


robbed 


robbing 


robbed 


RoU 


ToUed 


rolling 


rolled 


Rot 


rotted 


rotting 


rotted, rotten 


Roir 


rowed 


rowing 


rowed 


Rue 


rued 


ruing 


rued 



lU 



Reap makes throughout reep. 

Reab is spoken rare and reer. 

Rbck makes Reckless, Recklessnesa 

RsAvs {rtev\ makes Reaving; Reever; Reef; what Is taken in; to Rifle; and their eoia- 
ponnds. 

Rend makes Rent, Rind, Render, Lathrender, Rending. 

Repass makes Repaasage ; Repay— Repayment, Repayable; Reprove— Reproof; Resell— 
Resale. 

Rest makes Rest, Roost, Restless, Restlessness, Rust, Unrested, and their compounds 

Rhtmb makes Rhyme, Rhyming, Rhymed, Rhymster. 

Rid makes Riddance, Ridder, Riddle. 

Ride makes Ride, Rider, Road, Unridden. 

Rio, to dress, makes Rig, Rigging, Rigger, Rug, Unrigged. 

RiNQ is coujugated I ring, thou ringst or ringest, he rings, we, yon, or they ring; I rang^ 
thou rangest or rangst, he rang, we rung, ye or you rung, they rung. 

Rip makes Rip, Ripper, Ripple, and perhaps Ripe and Rope. 

Rise is spoken r^ij, r6z^ throughout 

Rive, Rived, Riving, are spoken ryr, &a ; but Riven, Rift, with i short 

Rive makes River Wyvor], Raft, Roving, Uuravel. and their compoondai 

Roll {rol»\ makes Roll. Reel, lUiller, Rolling, Unroll. 

Rotten is used only as an adjective and for the passive. 

Row [rol makes Row, Rower, Rudder. 

Rue makes Ruth, Rueful, RuthfuL Rued is commonly spoken roodL d 
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r.KJIinfAB OF THK I3£Ui*a TOXCCK. 



/VOBiL 


tmiferHeL 


/V«9»^ ^tavtkyie. 




Bn 


na 




m 


Bnh 


rwhtrvafacd 


jjahXBf^ 


m*rf. TMlMd 


s^ 


aa£«ed 


■wap"« 


aaggrri 


Sol 


■aiied 


SAunf 


■ailed 


S^ 


mt^taVpeA 


••Pl>«« 


■MX. sapped 


Saw 


Mwed 


saviaf 




S-J 


Mid 


**JU>C 


said 


Srathe 


•oubed 


srathtn^ 


Katbed 


ScijTjp 


scoopc scooped 


seoapiB^ 




S-ore 


9ctxrA 


aeorin^ 


scored 


S3,rcli 


ttotxfat. jccffched 


acorchini; 


scor.ht. scordwd 


>e«Mir 


acoored 


aeuuiing 


scoorcd 


StTAjie 


scn{!«d 


scraping 


scraped 


i>«al 


seaicd 


sealing 


sealed 


Star 


Seared 


searing 


seared 


Se« 


saw 


seeing 


seen 


Seek 


SOOf^fat 


seeking 


aoofzht 


Snathe 


seethfd, sod 


seething 


aevrthed, sodden 


SeU 


sold 


seeing 


■old 


Seud 


sent 


sending 


sent 


Set 


set 


setting 


■et 


Keir 


sewed 


sewing 


sewed 


Shake 


shook 


shaking 


shaken 


Shame 


shaunetl 


shaming 


shamed 


Shape 


shaped, shope 


shaping 


shaped. &liapen 


Share 


shaved 


sha\ing 


shaven 


Shear 


shore, share, sheared 


shearing 


shorn 


Shed 


slied 


shedding 


shed 


Sheer, to more off 


sheered 


sheering 


sheered 


StwjiA, to dude 


shent 


shrading 


shent 


Shine 


shone 


shining 


shone 


Ship 


shipt, shipped 


shipping 


shipt, shipped 


Shoe 


shod 


shoeing 


shod, shodden 


Shoot 


shot 


shooting 


shot, sbotten 


Shove 


shoved 


shoving 


shored 


Show 


showed, shew 


showing 


shown 



Rrx makes Bnn, Rnnner. Running, Rnnnel, Rill, Reindeer. 

It is cofdngated I ran, thoa nmnest, be mns, we, yon, or ihey nm ; I ran, thoa ranneatk 
be ran, we ran, yt or yoo nm, they ran. 

Rush makes Rash, Rnstling, Rustle, Arrow. 

Sat makes Saw [a saying], Sayer, Said, Afinvsaid, Unsay, Ac 

Said is spcAen jm/ or iode. Said, as an adjective, ahrajrs makes aodle. 

Say is conjugated I sat, thou text, serist^ or soi-etf, he sefA, sodAe, ja»-«rA, or sex, we, jtm, 
or they tai ,- I ted^ thou Medst or sade-ezt; sai-ing. 

Scathe makes Scathe, Scathed, Unscathed, Scatheless. 

ScBAPE makes Scrap, Scraper, Scrapint;. Scrapt up is sometimes used. 

Seas [teer] makes Sere and Sore, adjectives. Sorrow and Sorry are perfaaps from 
this root. 

See makes Sight isiU], Seer, Unseeing, Unseen. 

Seethe is from the verb Sadian, to satnrate, weary; whence Sad. 

Sell makes Sale, Seller, Selling, Unsold. 

Set makes Set, Setting, and the verb to Settle. 

Sew [so] makes Sewing; Sewer; Unaewcd; Seam [seem], what is sewed; Seamer; and 
Scamster or Seamstress [tenutreu], a woman sewer. 

It is conjugated I so, thou sozt or soest, he $othey $o-^th, or son^ we, you, or tbey to; I 
sot/e, thou sddst or to-dest^ he, we, you, or they tode; »o-ing. 

Shake makes Shake, Shock, Shaker, Shocking, Shaky, Shakineas, Unshaken. 

Shame makes Shame, Shameful, Shameless, Ashamed, Unsfaamed. 

Shape makes Shape, Shaped, and Sliip, Shapeless. 

Sjiavb makes {^laviLg, Chip, Unshaven, Shaveling, Shaver, and perhaps Shaft. 

Sheab [«Aeer] makes Share, Shire, Sherd; Shore, what is shorn; Shears, Shearer, what 
shears ; Shorn, Unshorn. Sharp and Sheer are perhaps ftt>m this verb. 

Sued makes Shade, what is shed from a body, and its compounds, Shadow, Ac; Shell, 
Shower, Sheath. 

Shine makes Sheen, Shlnlness, Shining, Shiny, Shiner, Shine, Reshone, and to Shimmer. 

Shoe [sAoo] makes Shoe Shoer, Shoemaker, Shod, Unshodden. 

Shoot makes Shot, Shuttle, Shooter, and to Shut 

fiB9VS_[«lk»9] makes Shove, Shovel, Shift, Unshifted, and their componodBi 
~ latakeB Shorn, Showing, Shown, Unshown, Showman. 




VERBS. 
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laired 

Shrink 

Shun 

Shut 

Sift 

Sigh 

Sin 

Sing 

Shige 

Sinlc 

Sip 

Sit 

Skiiik 

Slap 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

sunk 

Slip 

Slit 

Slive 

Smack 

Smdrt 

Smear 

Smell 

Smirk 

Smite 

Smoke 

Smother 

Snap 

Snare 

Snatch 

Sneak 

Snip 

Snore 

Soak 

Sob 

Soil 



Impet^^ct, 


Present Participle. 


Perfect Participle^ 


Bhred 


shredding 


shred 


shrank 


shrinking 


shrunk 


shunned 


shunning 


shunned 


shut 


shutting 


shut 


sifted 


sifting 


sifted 


sighed 


sighing 


sighed 


sinned 


sinning 


sinned * 


sang 


singing 


sung 


singed 


singeing 


singed 


sank 


sinking 


simk 


sipt, sipped 


sipping 


sipt, sipped 


sat, sate 


sitting 


sat, sitten 


skinkt, skinked 


skinking 


skinkt, skinked 


slapt, slapped 


slapping 


slapt, slapped 


slew- 


slaying 


slain 


slept 


sleeping 


slept 


slid 


sliding 


slidden 


slang 


slinging 


slung 


slank 


slinking 


slunk 


slipt, slipped 


slipping 


slipt, slipped 


slit 


slitting 


slit 


slived 


sliving 


slived 


smackt, smacked 


smacking 


smackt, smacked 


smarted 


smarting 


smarted 


smeared 


smearing 


smeared 


smelt, smellcd 


smelling 


smelt, smelled 


smirkt, smirked 


smirking 


smirkt, smirked 


smote 


smiting 


smitten 


smokt, smoked 


smoking 


smokt, smoked 


smothered 


smothering 


smothered 


snapt, snapped 


snapping 


snapt, snapped 


snared 


snaring 


snared 


snatcht, snatched 


snatching 


snatcht, snatched 


sneakt, sneaked 


sneaking 


sneakt, sneaked 


snipt, snipped 


snipping 


snipt, snipped 


snored 


snoring 


snored 


soakt, soaked 


soaking 


soakt, soaked 


sobbed 


sobbing 


sobbed 


soiled 


soiling 


soiled 



Shrink makes Shrinking, Unshrinking, Shrank, Unshmnk. 

It fa coi^ugated I shrink, thou shrinkest, he shrinks, we, you, or they shrink; I shrank, 
thou shrankest or shrankst, he shrank, we shrunk, ye or yon shrunk, they shrank. 

Shut makes Shatter, Shuttle. 

Sift makes Sieve, Sift, Sifter, Sifting, Sifted, Unsifted. 

SiOH is spoken sy, syd or sy-ed, sy-ing. 

Sim makes Sin, Sinner, Sinful, Sinless, Unsinning, Sinfulness. 

SiNO makes Song, Singing, Singer ; Songstress, a female singer ; Sung, Unsnng. 

It is corrugated I sing, thou singest, he singeth or sings, we, yoo, or they sing; I sang^ 
thou sangest or sangst, he sang, we sung, ye or you sung, they sung. 

Sink is conjugated like Sing. 

Srr makes Seat, Saddle, Settle, Sitting, Sitter, Unseat, and their compoand& 

Slat to strike, kill, makes Slaughter, Slaying. 

Sleep makes Sleep, Sleepy, Sleepily, Asleep, Sleepiness, Sleepless, Sleeplessness, Unsleep- 
ing, and the verb to Slumber. 

Slide makes Slide, Slider, Sliding, Sledge [a sliding carriage]. Backsliding, and the verb 
to Slidder. 

Slink makes Slinking and Slug. Slow and Sloth are perhaps akhi to this verb. 

Slip makes Slip, Slop, SUpper, Slippery, Slippy, and their compounds. 

Slit makes Slit, Slice. 

Slivx {tiyv\ makes Sliver and Slip, a cutting; and perhaps Sleeve. 

Smack means to taste and to slap. 

Skeab ismeer"] makes Smirch and Besmear. 

Smell in its imperfect and past participle makes Smelts Smdd, and Bmd-led. 

Smite makes Smitli, and Smiter, one who smites. Smooth is most likely firom this verb. 

Smoke makes Smoke, Smut, Smoker, Smoking, &noky. 

ISmotheb is spoken smuther. ^ 

Snap makes Snapper; SnufT, what is snapped off; Snappish. 

Shake makes Snare, Snaring, Snarer, Snary, and the verb to Ensnare. 

SJifSAK makes Sneidc, Sneaker, Snake, Sneaking, to Sniggle^ and to Snugi^ 
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GRAMMAR OF THB XN0LI8H TONGUB. 



Praent. 


/mfWf/ect. 


Present rartie^le. 


Perfect Particijite. 


Sow 


sowed 


sowing 


sown 


Span 


spanned 


spanning 


spanned 


Spar 


sparred 


sparring 


BpaxreA 


Spare 


spared 


sparing 


spared 


Speak 


spake, spoke 


^peaking 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


speeding 


sped 


l^>eer 


speered 


speering 


speered 


SpeU 


spelt, spelled 


spelling 


i^t, spelled 


Spend 


spent 


spending 


spent 


SpiU 


spilt, spUled 


spilling 


spilt, spilled 


Spin 


span 


spinning 


spun 


Spit 


spat 


spitting 


spit, spitten 


Split 


spUt 


splitting 


split 


Spoil 


spoilt, spoiled 


spoiling 


spoUt 


Spread 


spread 


spreading 
fringing 


spread 


Spring 


sprang 


spmng 


Sprout 


sprouted 


sprouting 


sprouted 


Spur 


spurred 


spurring 


spurred 


Spurn 


spumed 


spuming 


spumed 


Squall or Squeal 


squalled 


squalling 


squalled 


Squander 


squandered 


squandering 


squandered 


Squeeze 


squeezed 


squeezing 


squeezed 


Stalk 


stalkt, stalked 


stalking 


stalkt, stalked 


Stamp 


stampt, stamped 


stamping 


stampt, stami>ed 


Stand 


stood 


standing 


stood 


Stare 


stared 


staring 


stared 


Start 


started 


starting 


started 


Starve 


starved 


stai-ving 


starved 


Stave, to break 


stove 


staving 


stove 


Stave off 


staved 


staving 


staved 


Stay 


staid, stayed 


staying 


staid, stayed 


Steal 


stole 


stealing 


stolen 


Steam 


steamed 


steaming 


steamed 


Steer 


steered 


steering 


steered 


Step 


stept, stepped 


stepping 


stept, stepped 


Stick 


stack or stuck 


sticking 


stuck 


Still 


stilled 


stilling 


stiUed 


Stink 


stank 


stinking 


stunk 


Stint 


stinted 


stinting 


stinted 



Sow [«o] makes Seed ; Sower; Sod, what is sown. 

It is conjugated I «o, thou sort or so-est, he sothe or M^e, we, yon, or they so; I joefe^ thoa 
tddgt or so-eM, he, we, you, or they tode; so-ing^ sone. 

Spak, to bar, makes ^par, Spear, Spit 

Speak [speek] makes Speech, Speaking, Spoken, Unspoken, Unspeakable, Speaker 

Speeb, to examine, makes Spore ; Spoor, a track of cattle, men. 

Spell, of work, is from spelian^ to work for another. 

Spell, to speak, makes its imperfect and past participle weft, tpeid^ tpd-led. 

Spin makes Spindle, Spinner, Spinster, Spinning wheel, Spinny. 

It is conjugated I spin, thou spinnest or spinst, he spinneth or sphis ; I span, thoa 
spanuerit or spanst, he span, we spun, ye or yon spun, they spun. 

Spit makes Spittle. 

Spread [spred] makes Spray, Sprig, Spreading, Sprinkle, Widespreading, Sprawl 

Spring mokes Spring, Springer, Bowsprit, Unsprung, Springy. It is conjugated I sprtoic 
thou springest or springst, he springth, springeth, or springs ; I sprang, tiiou sprangest or 
sprangst, he sprang, we sprung, ye or you sprung, they sprung. 

Stalk is often spoken stork like tealk; Squander is si)oken squonder; Squall, equawL 

Stand makes Stand, Standing, Standard. Stood is spoken with the long oo^ as icood^ 
good. 

Start makes Start, Starter, Startle. 

Starve, to dwindle, makes Starving, StaxYOtion. 

Stat makes Stay, Staying [waiting], Stead [sted, a place of staying], Steady, Unsteady, 
Stay, Staff {star/}, Staves, Stud, Stalk IstatOi] ; Stem [a support], Stair, Staid [steady], Stead- 
iest, Staple. 

Steal [steel] makes Stealing, Stealer, Stealth [stdth]. Stealthy. 

Stick, to cleave, adhere, makes Stickle, Stitch, Sticky, Stickiness, Stickily. 

Stino ia conjugated I sting, thou stingst or stingest, he stings or stingetb; I stang, thoa 
itongest or stangit, he stang, we stung, ye or you stung, they stung. 
Stink ia conjugate Jike Sting. 
Stott makes Stint, StintiDg, Stinted^ Unstinted, Stunted, Stingy, and the verb to Stmii 
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l^raeaL 


Jwiftrf&t. 


PrttetU PtrtkifU, 


Pa-fed. Partkifie, 


Stir 


itirred 


stirrin;; 


stirred 


Stitdi 


■titclit, stitched 




sticht, stitched 


Stoop 


Moopt, stooped 


stoopmg 


stoopt, stooped 


Stop 


stopt. stopped 


stopping 


stopt. stopped 


Stray 


strakl 


straying 


straid. strayed 


StrcMii 


stmuned 


streaming 


streamed 


Stretdi 




stretdnng 


stretcht, strelcbed 


Stride 


strode 


striding 


stridden 


StrBra 


stmck 


striking 




String 


Strang 


stringing 


strong, stringed 


Strip 


stript. stripped 


Gripping 


stript, stripped 


Strive 


strove 


striving 


striven 


Stroke, fo MMwA 


stroked 


stroking 


stroked 


Stroy or Strew 


strowed 






Staff 


stnft, stnflied 


staffing 


stnft, stofliBd 


Stim 


stunned 


stunning 


stunned 


SDdc 


sockt, sacked 


sacking 


suckt, sudced 


Sonder 


sondered 


sundering 


sundered 


Sop 


sopt, sopped 


sapping 


supt, supped 


Swab 


swabbed 


swabbmg 


swabbed 


Swamp 


swampt, swamped 


swamping 


swampt, swamped 


Swathe 


swathed 


swathing 


swathed 


Sway 


swaid, swayed 


swaying 


swaid, swayed 


Sweal 


swealed 


sweating 


swealed 


Swear 


swore, sware 


swearing 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweated, sweat 


sweating 


sweated, sweat 


Sweep 


swept 


sweeping 


swept 


Swdl 


swelled, swoD 


swelling 


swollen 


Swerve 


swerved 


swerving 


swerved 


SwiU 


swiUed 


swilling 


siKillcd 


Swim 


swam 


swimming 


swum 


Swing 


swang 


swinging 


swung 


Swinge 


swinged 


swingeing 


swinged 


Swocm 


swooned 


swooning 


swooned 


Tack 


tackt, tacked 


tacking 


tackt, tacked 


Tag 


tagged 


tagging 


tagged 


Take 


took 


teking 


taken 


Tame 


tamed 


taming 


tamed 


Ti* 


tapt, topped 


tapping 


topt, tapped 



Stik makes Stir, Stirring, Storm, and the verb to Struggle. 

Stop makes Stop, Stopper, Stopple. 

Stbat makes Stray ; Stream; Straw, what is astray; Strawbeorry; Straying; Astray; to 
Straggle. 

SruDB makes Stride, Strider, Bestride, Astride, to Straddle. 

SraiKB makes Strike, Stroke, Streak [street}, Strake, Striker, Striking, Stmdc, Stricken, 
Astrike, Unstricken. 

Stbiho makes String, Stringer, Strung, Unstrung, Stringed, Ac, Strong, and to Strangle. 
We say "That lyre is wdl strung, or unstrung; that *s a sevenstiinged lynJ" We say ** A 
man is strong, or wellstrung;" 

It is conjugated like Sing. 

Strips makes Strip, Stripling, Stripper, and the substactive and verb Stripe. 

Stsivb makes Strife, Striving. 

Stbow is spoken throughout stro and stroa. 

Suck makes Suck, Sucker, Sacking, Sudding, and the verb to Suckle. 

SuNDca makes Asunder, Sundry. 

Sup makes Sup, Soup, Supper. 

Swab is spoken swolf, and Swamp tuomp. 

SwxAL [tweet] makes Sweat [»wef\. Sultry, Sultriness, and the verbs Swelter and Sweat 

SwxAK [ttoare}, to toy, is the root of Answer. 

Swerve makes Sworving, Unswerving. 

Sweat is spoken «wef, and makes Sweaty. 

Sweep makes Swoop, Sweeeping, Sweeper, Swept, Unswept, and to Svrap. 

Swim in conjugated I swim, thou swimst or swimmest, he swimmeth or swims; I swam, 
thou swammest or swamst, he swam, we swum, ye or you swum, they swum. 

SwiKo makes Swing, Swinger, Swingle, Swinging. 

It is coi^ugated I swing, thou swingest or swingst, he swingoth or swings ; I swang, tbo« 
fwangMt or swangsk, he swang, we swung, ye or you swung, they suvong. 

Take makes Take, Taking, Tackle, Taker, Taken, Untaken, Token, Betoken. 

Tap makes Tap, Tapping, T^^er, Tapster, Untapped. 
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GRAMMAR OF THX KNIJLISH TONGUB. 




Pirmit. 


Ituper/eet. 


Present Ptirtieiple, 


Perfect PartkipU. 


Taste 


tasted 


tasting 


tasted 


Taw 


tawed 


tavring 


tawed 


Teach 


tuuKht 


teaching 


taught 


Tear 


tore, tare 


tearing 


torn 


Tease 


teased 


teasing 


teased 


Teem 


teemed 


teeming 


teemed 


Tell 


told 


telling 


told 


Thank 


thankt, thanked 


thanking 


thankt, thanked 


Thdtch 


thatcht, thatched 


thatching 


thatcht. thatched 


Thieve 


thieved 


thieving 


thieved 


Think 


thought 


thinking 


thought 


Thirst 


thirsted 


thirsting 


thirsted 


Thrall 


thralled 


thralling 


thralled 


Thrash 


thrasht, thrashed 


thrashing 


thrasht, thrashed 


Thread 


threaded 


threading 


threadeid, threadea 


Threat 


threat ed 


threatening 


threated 


ThrlU 


thriUed 


thrilling 


thrilled 


Thrive 


throve 


thriving 


thriven 


Throb 


throbbed 


throbbing 


throbbed 


Tlironff 


throng, ihrang 


thronging 


thronged 


Throttle 


throttled 


throttUng 


throttled 


Throw 


threw 


throwing 


thrown 


Thrum 


thrummed 


thrumming 


thrummed 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrusting 


thrust 


Thwack 


thwackt, thwacked 


thwacking 


thwackt, thwacked 


Thwart 


tliwarted 


thwarting 


thwarted 


Tie 


tied 


tying 


tied, tight 


TUl 


tilled 


tilling 


tilled 


Tilt 


tilted 


tilting 


tilted 


Tire 


tired 


tiring 


tired 


Toil 


toiled 


toilhig 


toUed 


Top 


topt, topped 


topping 


topt, topped 


Toss 


tost, tossed 


tossing 


tost, tossed 


Touch 


toucht, touched 


touching 


toucht, touched 


Trap 


trapt, trapped 


trapping 


trapt, trapped 


Tread 


trod 


treading 


trodden 


Trick 


trickt, tricked 


tricking 


trickt, tricked 



Taste [tays(\ make.s Taste, Taster, Tasty Tastily, Tasteful, Untastefhl, Tasthiess, Untaa- 
tiness, Untasty, Untastily. 

Taw, to heat leather^ makes Tawer, Tawse. 

Teach is spoken teech; it makes Teaching, Teacher, Token, Betoken. 

Teas is spoken tare. 

Tease is spoken teeze. 

Tell to speak, number, makes Tale, Teller, ToU, Telling, Untold, and Talk. Talk is spoken 
throughout tauk, and makes Talkt, Talked, Talker. 

Thank makes Thank, Thankful, Thankless, and theh* compounds. 

Thieve makes Thief; Theft, Thieving. 

Think makes Thought [thort], Thoughtfiil, Thoughtless, Unthought of; Thinker, Think' 
ing, Unthinking. 

Thball, to enslave, makes Thrall, Thraldom, TrulL Enthrall is much used for the verb 
to Thrall. > 

Thkash makes Thrashing, Thrasher, Trash. 

Thbead [thred] makes Thread, Threaden, Threaded. 

Thbeat \thret] makes Threat, Thrcatftil, Threatener, and Threaten, which is most used for 
the verb. 

Thull and Dbtll are of the same root; but Drill is now used for piercing a subetaaee, 
and Thrill for piercing the mind. So too Thrive seems to be akin to Drive. 

Thrive {thryv] makes Thriving {thryving\ Thrift, Thrifty, Unthrifty, ThrlfUesa. 

Tie makes Tye or Tie, Tether. 

Tight and Taught are used as adjectives, and make Tightness, Tighten. 

Till, to work, makes Tilth, TUlage, Tiller, Tool, Untilled, TUlable. 

Tike makes Tiresome, Untiring, Untired. 

Toil makes Toil, Toilsome. 

Toss is spoken tors. 

Tooch \t*Uch] makes Touch, Touchstone, Tonchhiess, Toucher, Touchy, Toaching, Toodit, 
Untoncht, Touchily. 

Tkbad [tred\ makes Tread, Tieading, Treadle, Trodden, Untrodden, Stride, Stniddle» 
""^Twwp Jio trample]. 
Tmick or Truck makes Trickory, Tricker, Trickster, to Truckle, Tricky, Trickily* 



YBBBS. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


PresetU Participle. 


Perfect Participle. 


Tiim 


trimmed * 


trimming 


trimmeil 


Tn.ll 


trolled 


trolling 


trolled 


Trust 


trusted 


trusting 


trusted 


Try 


tried 


trying 


tiled 


Tug 


tugged 


tugging 


tugged 


Tumble 


tumbled 


tumbling 


tumbled 


Turn 


turned 


turning 


turned 


Tweak 


tweak t, tweaked 


tweaking 


tweakt, tweaked 


Twine 


txvined 


twining 


twined 


Twinkle 


twinkled 


twinkling 


twinkled 


Unbend 


unbent 


unbending 


unbent 


Unbind 


unbound 


unbinding 


unbound 


Undo 


undid 


undoing 


undone 


Undraw 


undrew 


undrawing 


undrawn 


UndrefM 


nndrest 


undressing 


undrest 


Unknlt 


nnknit 


unknitting 


unknlt 


Unlade 


unladed 


unlading 


unladen 


Unlearn 


unlearnt 


unlearning 


unlearnt 


Unrig 


unrigged 


unrigging 


unrigged 


Unsay 


unsaid 


unsaying 


unsaid 


I^nship 


unshipt, unshipped 


unshipping 


unshipt, unshipped 


Unsling 


unslang 


unslinging 


unslung 


Untie 


untied 1 


untying 


untied 


Underbreed 


underbred 


underbrecding 


underbred 


Undercut 


undercut 


undercutting 


undercut 


Underlay 


underlaid 


underlaying 


underlaid 


Underlie 


underlay 


underlying 


underlain 


Underlet 


underlet 


underletting 


underlet 


Underpay 


underpaid 


underpaying 


underpaid 


Undersell 


xmdersold 


underselling 


undersold 


Undertake 


undertook 


undertaking 


undertaken 


Underwork 


underworked 


underworking 


underworked 


Underwrite 


underwrote 


underwriting 


underwritten 


Upheave 


upheaved 


upheaving 


upheaved 


Uphold 


upheld 


upholding 


upheld 


Upset 


upset 


upsetting 


upset 


AVade 


waded 


wadmg 


waded 


Wag 


wagged 


wagging 


wagged 


Wail 


wailed 


wailing 


wailed 


Wake 


wakt, woke, awaked 


waking 


wakt, woke, waked 



Teust makes Trust, Trusting, Truster, Trusted; Trustee, Untinisted, Trusty, Untrusty, 
Trustworthy, True, Truth, Troth, Truthful, UntruthfuL 

Try makes Trial, Trier, Trying, Tried, Untried. 

iDG makes Tuf;; Tow, what is tugged; Tugger, Tough, Tow, and their compounds. 

TusN makes Turn, Turner, Turnery, Turning, Trundle, Turn-up, and their compounds. 

,Tw£AK [ttceek] makes Twitch, Twitcht, Twang, and their compounds. 

Twine makes Twine, Twining, Entwined, Twist, and tlieir compounds. 

We say Unborn, Unbegotten, Unbegun, Unbesought, Unbidden, Unbitten, Unblended, 
Unblest, Unbroken, Unbuilt, Unbumt, Uncast, Uncaught, Unchidden, Unchosen, Uuclefl, 
Unclad, Uncut, Uncurst, Undreamt, Undriven, Undying, Untaten, Unfallen, Unfed, Un- 
found, Unforgotten, Unforbidden, Unforsaken, Unforeknown, Unfureseen, Unforswom, Un- 
gotten, Ungilt, Ungrown, Unhung, Unhanged, Unheard, Unhewn, Unhidden, Unhurt, 
Unknown, Unled, Unleft, Unlet, Unlighted, Unmeant, Unmade, Unmown, Unpaid, Unpent^ 
Unprepaid, Unread, Unsawn, Unseen, Unsought, Unsold, Unsent, Unset, Unshaking, Un- 
shaven, Unshorn, Unshed, Unshod, Unshodden, Unshown, Unshrunk, Unsung, Unsmelted, 
Unsmitten, Unsown, Unspoken, Unspelled, Unspent, Unspilt, Unspun, Unsplit, Unq[K>ilt, 
Unspread, Unsprung, Unstolen, Unstring, Unstricken, Unstrung, Untold, Unthought, Un- 
thrown. Untrodden, Unworn, Unwoven, ITnwedded, Unwept, Unwelted, Unwon, Unwound, 
Unwrought, Unwritten. 

We say likewise Unbecoming, Unbreaking, Unfeeling, Unforbearing, Unfbrgetting, Utt- 
forgiving, Unforeseeing, Unknowing, Unmeaning, Unsleeping, Unsmiling, Unthinking. 

We say Underdrest, Underfed, Underdone. 

We say likewise the Upshot 

Wadb, to go, makes Waded. Its words are Way, Wain, Waggon, to Waddle, Wader, 
Wading, Widd; Width, and their derivatives. 

Wao makes to Waggle, to Wave, to Sway, Weak, Wicked, and perhaps Witch, and their 
derivatives. 

Wakb makes Wake, WakeflU, Awake, Waken, Awaken, Watch, Waking, Waits, And 
their derivatives. * ^ 
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r f^0fMU> 


Inqaer/ecL 


Walk 


valkt, walked 


Wallo-wr 


wallowed 


Wamble 


wambled 


Wane 


waned 


War 


warred 


Ware, (0 &0iMir« 


wared 


Ware, to veer 


wore 


Warm 


warmed 


Warp 


warpt, warped 


Wash 


washt, washed 


Waste 


wasted 


Wattli 


watcht, watched 


Wave, to be moved 


waved 


Wax 


waxt, waxed 


Wean 


weaned 


Wear 


wore 


Weave 


wove 


Wed 


wedded 


Wedge 


wedged 


Ween 


weened 


Weep 


wept 


Weigh 


weighed 


Welcome 


welcomed 


Weld 


welded 


Well 


weUed 


Welter 


weltered 


Wend 


went, wended 


Wet 


wetted, wet 


Whaek 


whackt, whacked 


Whap 


wliapt, whapped 


Wheeze 


wheezed 


Whelm 


whelmed 


Whet 


whetted, whet 


Whiffle 


whiffled 


WhUe 


whiled 


Whine 


whined 


Whip 


whipt, whipped 


Whirl 


whirled 


Whiz 


whizzed 


Wield 


wielded 



Present Purtkiple. 
walking 
wallo\ting 
wambling 
waning 
wamng 
waring 
wuring 
warming 
warping 
waging 
wasting 
watching 
waving 
waxing 
weaning 
wearing 
weaving 
wedding 
wedging 
weening 
weeping 
weighing 
welcoming 
wdding 
welling 
weltering 
wending 
wetting 
whacking 
whapping 
wheezing 
whelming 
whetting 
whiffling 
whiling 
whining 
whipping 
whirUng 
whizzing 
wielding 



PerfM ParUtifU, 
walkt, walked 
wallowed 
wambled 
waned 
warred 
wared 
wared 
warmed 
warpt, warped 
washt, waaAied 
wasted 

watcht, watched 
waved, waft 
waxen, waxt, waxed 
weaned 
worn 
wovoi 
wedded 
wedged 
weened 
wept 
weighed 
welcomed 
welded 
welled 
weltered 
wended 
wetted, wet 
whackt, wbadied 
whapt, whapped 
wheezed 
whelmed 
whetted, whet 
whiffled 
whiled 
whined 

whipt, whipped 
whirled 
whizzed 
wielded 



Walk is spoken «Miiic,* Wallow, %i}oUo% Wamble, vombeU War, mnr; Wash, irmA. 

Wanb makes Wane, Waning, Wan, Want [worU\ to Want, and their derivatives. 

Wabe, to betDore, makes Wary, Warily, Unwary, Unwarily, Aware, Ward [iwnrd], to 
Ward, to Warn [iMnen], Warrant [tear-rent], and their derivatives. Beware is used in the 
Imperative of Ware. 

Wabm [worm or woirm] makes Warmth, Warm, Warmly. 

Wakp \v>orp or wawp\, to know, makes Wharf [a place where things are thrown]. Warp, 
Warper, Unwarpt 

Waste \wayMte] makes Wis-ted. Its words are Waste, Wasting, Wasted, Wasteful, 
Wastcfiilly. 

Watch [t0of<A] makes Watch, WatchiHiI, Watchfhlly, Watching, Watched. 

Wavb {waiyv] makes Wave, Waft [what is waved], to Waver, Wavy, Waving [to WaftJ. 
and their derivatives 

Weah is 8p<^en ween. 

Weak is spoken wart ; Worn, worne. Its words are Wear, Wearer, Wearing, Weary [tofs-re], 
Worn, Wony [imr-r*], and their derivatives. 

Weave is spoken weevt; ^fove and Woven with the long o. Its words are Web; Weft; 
Weaver; Webster, a female weaver ; v\oven; Unwoven. 

Wed, to pledge, makes Wedding, Wedder, Wedded, Unwedded, Wager, and their dsri- 
vatives. Wedded is cq^ken wed-ded, 

Wbbp makes Weeper, Weeping, Unwept, Whoop, and their derivatives. 

Weigh [way] makes Weight, Weigher, Weighty, Unweigfaed. 

Weld makes Welder, Welt, Welding, Unwelded. 

^TSLL, to apring, makes We^ Wale, Welling. 

Wemi) makes to Wanda:. 

Wet maket Wet, WettedTwet-ted], Unwetted, Water. 

Whap is spoken hioopj Whetted, hwet-ted; Won, wun; Wipe, wyp. 

Wbit makes Whip, Wtoe, Whipping, Whipper, Whipster, Unwh^ 

f^imp fteuMfJ nukM Wielder, Unwieldy. 



TEBBS. 
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Pre$eHt. 


Impei:fect. 


Fresent Pattie^pk. 


Perfect Participle, 


Wile 


wiled 


wiling 


wOod 


Will 


willed 


willing 


willed 


Win 


won 


winning 


won 


Wind 


wound 


winding 


wound 


Wink (twinkle) 


winkt, winked 


winking 


winkt, winked 


Wipe 


wiped 


wiping 


wiped 


Wish 


wisht, wished 


wishing 


wisht, wished 


Wit 


wist 


witting 


wist 


Withdraw 


withdrew 


withdrawing 


withdrawn 


Withhold 


withheld 


withholding 


withholden 


Withstand 


withstood 


withstanding 


withstood 


Wizzen, to dry np 


wizzened 


wizzening 


wizzened 


Wonder 


wondered 


wondring, wondering 


wondered 


Wont 


wonted 




wonted 


Woo 


wood, wooed 


wooing 


wood, wooed 


Woold 


woolded 


wooldhig 


wooMcd 


Work 


wrought, workt, 


working 


wrought, workt, 




worked 




worked 


Worry 
Worship 


worried 


worrying 


worried 


woi-shipt, worshipped 


worshipping 


worshipt, worshipped. 


Wound 


wounded 


wounding 


wounded 


Wrack 


wrackt 


wracking 


wrackt 


Z^^^ 


wrapt, wrapped 


wrapping 


wrapt, wnqnted 


Wreak 


wreakt, wreaked 


wreaking 


wreakt, wreaked 


Wreath 


wreathed 


wreathing 


wreathed, wreathen 


Wrest 


wrested 




wrested 


Wring 


wrang 


wringing 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


writing 


written 


Writhe 


writhed 


writhing 


writhed 


Yawn 


yawned 


yawning 


yawned 


Yell 


yelled 


yelling 


yelled 


Yield 


yielded 


yielding 


yielded 


Yoke 


yokt, yoked 


yoking 


yokt, yoked ' 



Woe makes WUe, Wily, WUely, Wlllneas, GuD [one who is wiled]. 

Win is conjugated I win; I won [vun], thou wonnest or wonst, he won; we won, ye .or 
you won, they won. 

Wind is spoken voynd ; Wound, wound. Wind makes Wind, Winder, Winding, Unwound, 
Windlass [the i being spoken short], Windle [short •]. 

Worry is spoken untr-n; Wound, vooond; Wrap, rap and rawp. 

Wit is conjugated I wit or wot, thou wotst, he wots, they wit or wot; I wist; if I 
had wist 

Wit makes Wit, Witness, Wisdom, 'mstftal, a Wit, a Witness, Wiseacre, Wliling, Wizard, 
Wittol, Wise [wyzV Witty, Unwise, Witiess, Wisely, WlttOy, Wistftiny, Unwisely, Wittingly, 
Unwittingly, to Witness, and their derivatiTes. 

WoBK {wvrc\ makes Work, Wright, Worker [one who works]. Working, Wronght [rowQ, 
Unwrought 

Wbbak ireeX] makes Wreck and its deriyativea. 

Wrest makes Wrestie, Wrist 

Wbino makes Wrench, Wringer, Wringing, Unwnmg, Wrong [to wrangle, to wriggle], 
and their derivatives. 

It is conjugated I wring; I wrang, tiioa wrangest or wrangst, he wrang, we rung; ye or 
you wrung, they wrung. 

. Write [tW] makes Writing, Writer, Writ [riO, Written, Unwritten- 
It is conjugated I ryt, thou ryUt or ry-test^ he ry-te(h or rytz; I roUr fhoa rStof or 
rote-e$ti ry-ting; rU-Un^ un-rU-Un, 



Abash, AddreEB, Astonish, Banish, Confess, Leech, Preach, Vanish, Van- 
quish, and all other French ancl Latin yerbs in p, th pa^], t, k, f, s, th, and 
ch, make the imperfect and participle in the spoken language ; anc^ if need- 
fol, in poetry in t — as ahtuihi, add/restj caUmuM, &c. 

Verbs in d and t make the imperfect and piarticiple with m{ as a ftuther 
syllable. Thus, End, end-ecI; Mend, menA-ed; Pit, ipiUed; Waste, 

wasted. 

G 
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TEBB8 OF ONE FEBSON. 



Verbs used chiefly in the third person are — 



Pruaa. 

Betide* 

Freeze* 

Hails 

Bains 

Dews 

Drizzles 

Snows 

Thaws 

Thunders 

lightens 



Impaled, 


Fre$ettt Portiere, 


Perfea Participle 


hefSeli 




befallen 


betided 






firoze 


freezing 


frozen 


hailed 


hailing 


hailed 


rained 


raining 


rained 


dewed 




dewed 


drizzled 


drizzling 


drizzled 


snowed 


snowing 


snowed 


thawed 


thawing 


thawed 


thundered 


thundering 


thundered 


Ughtened 




lightened 



MethinkSy Methonght, is nsed in the first person; Beware! Fie! (from 
Fian, to hate^) Lo! Hark! only in the second person of the impenktivo 
mood. 



DEFECTITB VEBBS. 



PretenL, 


Inyi>er/eet, 


Present, 


Imperfect. 


Can 


could 


ShaU 


should 


May 


might 


Will 


would 


Must 


ninst 


Quoth 


quoth 


Ought 


ought 







Can, May, Must, Ought, Shall, Will, are used only in auxiliaiy tenses. 

Quoth is used in all the persons of the indicatiye present and imperfect. 
The pronomi is commonly pnt after the verb, as "Qnoth I," "Quoth he." 
The verb Qnote has taken the place of Qnoth, from which Bequeath is 
derived. 

May makes Might, Mighty, Main [the chief]. 

Wicked, Glad, Yclept (named), Hight (named), are nsed only in the 
participle. 

To Wicked are akin Wickedness, Wickedly; to Glad — Glee, Gleesome, 
Gladsome, Gladden, Gladdening, Gladly. 

The verb to Nill, to be Unwilling, is now nsed only in the saying ** Will 
he, Nill he," whether he will or will not. 



FBEPOSinONB. 



A pBEFOSinoN is a small word put before Names Substantive to show 
their bearing on each other, and with v erbs to direct their meaning ; as " He 
went /row London to York ;" "The duck swims in the water ;" "He went 
off/' "He went 6y;" " (Tjp rose the king of men." 

Prepositions are separable or inseparable. 

The separable prepositions may be joined with words or stand alone ^ ati 
'^ To otmook, to look over, to look over the hedge ; a dowr^sH, to frdl down," 
Such aro— over, in, under, &c. 

ilie inseplurable prepositions are joined only with words, sudi as Be, 
Fere, Uh, ac, ; as in .Became, Bedew, Foresee, Undo. 

FrepositionB are put with Names Substantive and Adjective with Ad- 
veribs, and with Verbs ; as in overlooker, over Uie water, overhold, ot«rweak, 
otwiiong, overhatA ; to overaet, to set over. 









PREPOSITIONS. 


12 


The following are the 


prepositions 


most used with names 


\ Bubstantiye : — 


From 


About 




Until 




Among, amongst 


Ere 


<)f 


Concerning 




In 




Amid,amid8t, mid Upon 


Off 


Anent 




With 




Betwixt, atwixt 


Under 


Without 


Round 




Into 




Willie 


Beneath, aneath 


Hut 


Against 




Within 




Throughout 


Down 


Except 


Kigh 




Athwart 




During 


After 


Outside 


To 




Across 




Over 


Below 


Out 


Toiward, towards 


Inside 




On 


Since 


BeHides 


At 




Along 




Up 


Behind 


Near 


Unto 




Through 




Before 


Beyond 


Beside 


TIU 




Between, atween 


Above 


Past 


By 















The following are sea words : — ^Aboard, Abaft, Alongside. 
Some of the prepositions refer chiefly to time ; as Since, While, Ere^ Till, 
Until. 

Anent is most used in the English dialects of the Lowlands. 

The prepositions can be compounded together ; as From off the shore, from without, fi-om 
wilfUn, from outside, from inside, from near Manchester, from beside him, fi-om about six 
years old, from round Glasgow, from against, from nigh, from across the Rocky Mountains, 
from between, from among the men of Kent, from over the Atlantic from vp the country, 
from btfore his birth, from above, from under, from down east, fivm aftesr^ from 6e{ow, from 
behind, from beyond the Tweed. 

OfcUtout six feet high, cfnear, of nigh, of over three years old, of under. 

To within six feet of him, to about, to near, to nigh, to over, to above tix shillings. 

At about, at toward. 

Tm before, tiU after. 

linear by, near about, near to, near upon. 

Out by, out near. 

By within, by about, by near, bp above. 

Round about, round by. 

Nigh to. 

In about six months. 

WUh about, wUh near, fcAft nigh, with ever, with after, with beyond. 

Within about. 

Along through. 

Over about, over near, over nigh, over beyond, over to. 

On to, on. toward. 

Up to, up toward. 

Down to, down toward, down upon. 

Through to. 

Right is used with prepositions to strengthen them ; as Right under the centre, rigH 
through, right above, rigM between, right among, right andd, right behind, right over, righi 
upon, right beneath, rigM after, rigM before, right against, right round. 

AH is used with the same meaning ; as All over the ship. 

Names Snbstantiye, which have a preposition in combination, are mostly 
derived from verbs. The prepositions separable and inseparable used are — 
Over, Under, Fore, After, Hind, In, Out, Mid, Up, Down, Off ; as in Over- 
seer, Underling, Foreman, Foreleg, Afterthought Hindleg, Inlet, Outlet, 
Midleg, Downfall, Upland, Offcast. 

A pronoun put after a preposition must be in the objective case; as "I 
went to him ;^* ** He spake of her ;^^ ** He came towirda us ;** '* He waJked 
ij^fter them. 

The prepositions put with Names Adjective are the same as those put 
with substantives and verbs. 

Several prepositions are used as adverbs, or in the like way ; as In, Out, 
Within, Without, Inside, Outside, Of^ Near, By, About, Bound, Athwart, 
Across, Along, Througl^ Throughout, Over, Cinder, Before^ After, Above^ 
Below, On, lEkneath, Behind, Beyond, Past. 

Of,. From, But, Except, To, At, Unto, Into, Towards, Against, Wiih, 
Among, Amongst, While, Ere, are not used adverbially. 

Afore, Atween, Aneath, Atwixt, Alow, Around, are used as advBrb% 
rather than Before, Between, Beneath, Betwixt, Below, and Bound. 
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^ is an ins^arable preposition used in making adverbs ; as in abed, oshon^ 
asleep, aloud, acold. 

Prepositions are used very much with verbs, thereby giving very many 
meanings ; as to take off^ to take to, to take m, to take tep, to take down,^ to 
take im, to take otc^, to 6d;ake, to overtake, to unc^ertake, to draw in, to draw 
«jp, to draw off, to draw down, to draw o«^, to overdraw, to undraw, to wUh- 
draw. 

The inseparable prepositions most used are — An, Be, Down, En, Fore, Gain 
(Against), In, Mia, Off^ Out, Over, Be, Un, Under, Up, With. 

A is mostly used with participles; as ''The house is a-building;" ''The 
book is o-printing. 

Be gives an active transitive form to the verb, with the meaning of greater 
or fiir^er action. 

Un has a negative meaning, as in Undo, Undress, Unsay, Unmake, Un- 
thinking, Unasked. 

With and Gain have the meaning of againd, as in Withstand, Withhold, 
Gainsay. 

Mia stands for wrong ; as Misdo, Misreckon, Misbehave, Mistake. 

Be is of foreign root, but sometimes used with Engli^ words, standing 
for again; as Rebuild, Behear, Belay. Dia is used with an ill or negative 
meaning ; as in Dislike, Dishonour. 

Most of the Latin prepositions are used with the Latin and French words 
brought into the language. 

These take the following forms : A, Ab, Abs, from, by ; Ad, At, to, at ; 
Ante, before ; Circa, Gircimi, round, about ; Gum, Con, Co, with ; Cis, on 
this side ; Contra, Counter, against ; De, Dis, Des, of, from, away ; E, Ex, 
Ec, out of, from ; Extra, beyond ; In, Im, En, Em, in, against, not ; Inter, 
Entre, among, between ; Intro, within, in ; Ob, Oc, Op, for, because of ; 
Per, through, very ; Pre, Prse, before ; Post, after, since ; Pro, for ; Sine, 
without ; Super, Sur, above ; Sub, Sue, Sup, under ; Trans, Tra, beyond ; 
Ultra, beyond. 

Of Greek prepositions and particles so used are — A, un, without ; Amphi, 
around ; Anti, against ; Apo, from ; Ana, again ; Cata, in, within, towaixls, 
thoroughly ; Dia, through ; En, in ; Epi, upon ; Ec, Ex, from, out of ; 
Hypo, under, from ; Hyper, over ; Meta, with, after ; Peri, around, about ; 
Para, from, near ; Pro, before ; Sun, with. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

The Conjunction, or yoke-word, is used to bring together other words so 
as to make a sentence or saying ; as " The man and the woman are happy ;*' 
" The English of the Old World anc{ the New are a strong people ;" "A swan 
or duck swims in the water." 

The Conjunction brings together two or more words, or two or more 
sayings ; but though it yokes together the words, it does not, therefore, yoke 
together the meanings. We say, " The man and the woman ;** " the man or 
the woman;" "neither the man nor the woman;" "he is unlucky and 
wicked ;" "he is unlucky, hut not wicked." 

Conjunctions are called Copulative as connecting the meaning, or Dis- 
junctive, as breaking it off. 

The following are Conjunctions : — 

And 80 or bat save although 

yet that nor either if thongh 

as because neither except unless neverOieless 

therefore both whetlier lest notwithstanding 

for likewise 

alao 
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r Some Conjunctions of comparison work together in pairs : — 

1. Tkouffh ^-^ yet, nevertheless : " TTumgh he was bom in America, yet he 
devoted himself to the interests and politics of Ireland, and tried to embroil 
the United States in a war with England." 

2. Whether or: " Whether the English or the Warings had the greater 

share in the settlement of the Bussian empire, it is hard to tell." '* Whether 
the Frisians or the Hollanders be nearer of kin to us, may be doubtful ; but 
there can be no doubt whether the Highlanders or Manks are of the same 
race as the Lowlanders and ourselves." 

8. £ither or ; as " He will either write or send." 

4. Neither nor: as ** Neither Blake nor Nelson lived to enjoy the 

honours he had won." 

5. As as : thus, " The Irish are as clever a people as can be found 

in the world." 

6. As so: "As the stars, so shall be the host of England's sons." 

7. As so: "As Weden gave our people their most valued institu- 

tions, so has he been held in honour." 

8. So (M; ''The English have not been so long in this island cw the 

Welsh ; nor, perhaps, have these been so long a« those Western Irish said 
to be of Spanish Iberian descent." 

9. So that : " He was so lazy that he would hardly stir." 

Than is employed in comparison after the comparative degree; as "IBAf 
was earlier than Linnseus in these investigations. ' 



INTEBJEOTIONS. 

An Intebjbction is a small word or particle thrown in to show the feeling 
of the speaker; as "Zo/ he comes." " Hush I she sleeps." 
The following are some of these words : — 

OhI Ah! AlasI Alack! WeUdonel Ha! Whew! Ehl What! Pohl Pshaw! PishI Totl 
Humph! Gammon! Hmnbuerl Fudge! Foh! Fie! Off! A vaunt! Ho! Soho! Hollo! Hoy I 
Ahoy! Aye-aye! Hip! Hurrah! Huzza! Heave ahoy! Tallyho! Ha, Ha! Haill All>hailt 
Wait hail! Drink hail! Lo! Hark! Law! Hush! Hist! Whist! St! Mum! Heigh-ho t 
.Fee-fo-fiunl Whoh! Avast! Halt! Gee-up! Gee-hol Farewell! Good-bye I Ay-ay! Oho I 
Hey! Ha! AH! Aye! No! HullahaUooI Lillibullero! Hear, hear! Chahr, chair! Order I 
Down, down ! Off, off! Oyez, Oyez ! 

Of this kind are many cries and toasts ; as " St George for England !" " One and all I** 
" WelUngton for ever!" «' A Talbot! A Talbot!" " Washington for ever !** "The Land o' 
Cakes!" "Lancashire witches!" " Currency lasses I" "Homel" "No Popery!" "Auld 
Reekie!" "Boyne Water!" " Slieve-a-gammon I" "Paddy!" "Samboj" "Tafljr!" Sndi 
are likewise trade and street cries ; as " Clo I" " Miow!" 

Some of the noises made in the Legislatures of England, America, and Australia, are of 
thekindoflnteijections; as "Hear, hear!" "Aye!" "No!" 

O ! Oh ! Ah ! take me after them, in the first person singular ; as Oh ! 
me ! But in the second person, thva, ye, you; as "Oh! thou wretch !" "Ah! 
ye robbers of the poor!" "Oh! you followers of Wellington, who have 
fought by his side! 



SYNTAX 

SiiiiTAX means putting together, and is that part of grammar which speaks 
of the putting together of words in a saying or sentence, so as to give a full 
meaning. 

Such saying or sentence may be single or compound ; as ** Death comes 
to all." " Death comes to all — to kings as well- as thralls." 

I. VEBBS. 

I. A Ybrb must agree with its subject in number and person; as ''I 
fight;" "Thou art embittered;" ** The man dies ;" "The men are slain." 

A verb, therefore^ must be in the singular number to agree with a single 
thing as its subject, and in the plural number to agree with more things 
than one. It must likewise be of the same person of each number as its sub- 
ject ; that is, of the first, of the second, or of the third. We cannot say " I 
fights;" "The men is slain;" or "He art slain." 

YoUf however, as before named, is said to one as well as to many, but 
the verb must nevertheless be in the second person plural. 

The subject of a verb may be of many kinds, and may be put before or 
after the verb ; as **ffe is blessed who does good;^' "Blessed is he who 
do«3 good ;" " JJe who does good is blessed." 

The subject of a verb may be a single word or several words. As a single 
word it may be a name substantive, or that which stands for it — ^a pronoun ; 
as "Man lives;" "ffe lives." The subject may be the infinitive mood of 
another verb ; as " To be good is to be happy." Or it may be a saying ; as 
" To do good wUo others is a great happiness ;" " The same faihers, the same 
speech, the same rights offre&dom, the same body of laws, the sam^ learning, 
are owned by our English brethren in the United States as by us." 

Not only must the subject be in agreement with its verb, but the verb 
must agree with its subject, and the meaning must be clearly shown. 

" A man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities 
to manage the business," is a bad saying; forasmuch as it may be under- 
stood that the "man's inclinations" "had great abilities." It ^ould b^ 
"and who had great abilities." 

Sometimes a verb comes between two names substantive, one singular 
and one pluj:^, and either of which may be its subject, as both are con- 
nected in meaning by it. In such case the verb may be put in the singular 
or plural, to agree with either ; but the plural is better, as it is softer, being 
without the hissing of the sotz sound. K, however, the neighbouring wordu 
are of the same sound as the pluj:ul verb, it may be better to put the verb 
in the singular. We may say, "His meat was locusts and wild honey;" or 
"Locusts and wild honey v}ere his meat." 

A substantive or pronoun may be put before a participle in the nomi- 
native case. This is called the case absolute; as "Shame being lost, all 
virtue is lost ;" "He being lost, the cause is lost." 

The subject to the verb is put before, after, or within the parts of the 
verb, where it will give the strongest meaning and the best sound. If we 
wish to throw more weight on the meaning of happiness, we may say 
Happj is he who does good;" if to make the meaning of doing good 
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Btronger, *^He who does good is happy ;" and if to show more strongly who 

is happy, then we may say ^* He is happy who does good." 
The subject is very often put before the verb ; as " The man is happy." 
It is put after the yerb, or between the auxiliaiy and the Yerb— 
Ist. When anything is asked; as ''Trustest tkou me?"* "Are you one 

of our brethren the Frisians ? " 
2Dd. When the meaning of the imperatiye mood, of bidding, is giyen, or 

when that of wishing is giyen ; as " Mayst tJum be happy ! " "Be thou 

happy ! " " Long liye Qu£en Eliaaheth ! " 

3rd. When the conditional mood is used; as "Were / to die;" "Could 

1 do this I should be happy ;" " Had / well weighed this, I should neyer 

have done it." 

In the following the subject may be put either before or after the verb : — 
4th. When a saying depends on neither or nor, so as to be coupled with 

another saying; as "I will not do it, neither will he;" "Texas was not 

thoroughly settled by the Spaniards, ncyr was Califomia." 

5th. When an intransitiye yerb is used ; as '' All at once down fell ike 

whole buUding.'''' 

6th. When the adverbs here, there, and their compounds, with then and 

thus, are used ; as " Here am /;" " There was he buried ;" " Thus was the 

end brought about ;" " Hence died Ac." 

n. TBANSITIVB AND INTBANSITIVB VEBBS. 

II. ACTIVK Transitivk Verbs govem the objectiye case; "as "Gibbon 
teaches u«;" "Harvey showed them the circulation of the blood;" "The 
red cross of Eqgland has led her eons through the world ;" " Fielding has 
given U8 in Tom Jones the masterpiece of novd writi]^;" "Trevithidc 
made the first locomotive, and ran U oa the Merthyriydyil railway; 
Greorge Stephenson improved «<." 

The pronoun in the objective case commonly follows the verb, but may 
be set before it ; as " Whom ye unknowingly worship, Him, show I unto 
you." 

Many phrases stand adverbially after an intransitive active or neuter 
verb, without a preposition before them ; as " He stood six feet high ;" 
"He rode several iniles;" "He has lived several months in that street;" 
" Spenser was many years in Ireland." 

Active intransitiye verbs are used by some people with a passive form 
instead of an active; as "I am come,*' "I am grown," for "I have come," 
"I have grown;" "I was gone," "I was fellen," for "I had gone," "I 
had fallen." 

The. verb To Be, in its variations, sometimes takes the objectiye case, and 
sometimes the nominative; as "It is me.** "Who was ti/" "It was Hi*." 
"It cannot be <Aew." " I am he who told you." 

As this verb, in other tongues, takes the same case after it as before it, 
writers applied the same law to English, and held, until lately, that the 
objective could not be used after to he. 

Let, Bid, Make, used as auxiliaries, take the objective form after them ; 
"Let TM think well of it;" "Make Am go home;" "Bid th&m hold their 
tongues." We say nevertheless, "Let who will go.'*'' 

The following verbs take the same case before them as after them : — ^To 
Be, Become, Grow, Live, Seem, Appear, Come, Go, Wander, Return, Last: 
Continue, Bemain, Beign, Die, Expire, Begin, Commence, Stand, Sii^ Lie, 
Turn. 

m. INFINinVE MOOD. 

III. One Vkiib governs another verb depending upon it in the infinitiye 
mood ; as " Learn to do well;" "We should be reaidy to give ^^<yaa^^!CQ56»r 
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Instead of a verb in the infinitiye, the participle is often used ; &a for 
"Cease to do evil — learn to do well,** ''Cease doing evil — ^leam to do 
weU.'* 

The verbs Bid, Dare, Need, Make, See, Hear, Feel, Let, take the in- 
finitive mood after them without the sign to; as ''I bade him do it.** ''I 
made Kenhelm go home;** '*I saw her do it;'* " I heard Algar say so.** 

The infinitive mood may be used as a substantive ; as '' To hunger is hard, 
to heg is sad, to go abrond is painful.** We may say " It is hard to hunger.** 

IV. NOUNS. 

TV. Two or more names substantive or pronouns, each in the singular 
number, and joined togeth^ in meaning, must, as if they made one word in 
the plu^l. iJve verbs.^b8tantivea, an! pn,no.ns. agring with them, p^ 
m the plural. 

We say "He and she have agreed;** "Edward and Edith have agreed.** 
" The man and woman have agreed ;** " The man, woman, and child have 
agreed ;'* as we say " They have agreed ;" " The men have agreed ;" " The 
Latin book of Bede, that of Orosius, and that of Boethius, toere put into Eng- 
lish by Alfred, that we might have a learning of our own;** "Harold and 
myself have met, and roe have settled that you shall go with vs to New 
ZeaUnd.** 

If the nouns and pronouns brought together are not of the same person, 
the plural pronoun to be used must be that of the person speaking, if he 
have a share in the buisiness ; if not, that of the person spoken to. We say 
" I and he have settled oibr lands ;" "We and they have settled our lands ; 
"I and thou have settled our lands;" "We and you have settled our 
lands.** And likewise, " Thou and Harold have settled your lands ;** "You 
and the Stubbings have settled your lands.** 

When two or more names substantive or pronouns are brought togethei 
with one verb, but are not joined together in meaning, the verb can be 
made to agree with only one. 

We say, " Edmund, Mildred, or "Ethelgiya. means to go with me to Natal;** 
" A Waring or an Englishman, being of the same kin and speaking the 
same tongue, waa alike taken into the Waringhian Guard by the emperors 
of Byzantium;** "Either Frieseland or Jutland waa the birthplace of 
Hen^st.** 

"^i^en a singular substantive or pronoun stands thus with a plural sub- 
stantive or pronoun, the verb agrees with the plural ; as " Clive or the di- 
rectors Were to blame;** "I or they were undone.** 

When the pronouns, or names substantive and pronouns, are not of the 
same person, the verb must agree with that subject which is nearest to it ; 
as "Thou or Edgar haa done it;** "I or thou art the owner;*' "Thou, or 
I, or Oswald haUi the right.** 

The pronoun them is sometimes wrongly written for each, either; as "A 
man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read them 
in a description.** It should be read " either/^ 

V. NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

Y. A name of multitude, or meaning many, may have a verb or pro- 
noun agreeing with it, either in the singidar or plural, as will best show the 
meaning ; as " The legislature of Jamaica have made a law against it,** or 
"A(M made a law;** "The meeting wcu i^ great one;** "^e Livery of 
London ore his strong supporters.** 

The name being taken to mean one body, the verb may be put in the sin- 
^"olar; but shoxdd the name refer rather to the several members, then the 
rtffrd may be put in the plural. 
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VI. PEONOUNfl. 

YI. Pronouns xniust agree with the nouns t<n wnich they stand in gender 
and number ; as *'Bobinson Crusoe is the English book which has been most 
liked in all countries ;" '* That is the leader m whom the Grovemor-Greneral 
trusts ;" " Franklin and Cobbett spent their lives and wrote their works in 
the same lands — they were both in England, France, and America;" 
" Mrs. Ohisholm has held out her hand to help our poor brethren at home — 
she has done as much good to New Holland as any one man, whether 
governor or minister of state." 

The relative pronoun is of the same person as the subject for which it 
stands, and acts upon the verb in the same way ; as '' I who am sent here to 
speak on behalf of the people of the Cap^ am myself a witness of what they 
have borne ;" " Thou who hast seen his sorrow canst forgive his misdeeds." 

The relatives who, which, what, and that, with their cases and compounds, 
are always set before the verb ; as '' I who love him ;" " Whattoever ye wish 
ye shall have ;" " She whom ye loved is dead ;*' " What you asked for is not 
to be had." 

The pronouns should neither be used too often nor too seldom, nor should 
two pronouns be used where one will do. 

That is commonly used after an adjective in the superlative instead atwho, 
and sometimes for which; as ** Our fore&thers, who came hither from Jutland 
in three small keels, were among the boldest men thai the world ever held." 

That is used instead of who and which a great deal too often, as there is 
a notion among some that it saves the use of the others, as if anything were 
thereby got. 

The relative is often left out in speaking, where the meanmg can be well 
shown without it, as in the saying above given, ''The boldest men the world 
ever held." 

That is used after who in asking ; as ** Who that has been in Valparaiso 
does not know that it is almost an English settlement ? " 

The wonl soever may be combined with the pronouns who and which, or 
maybe separated from them ; as '' On which soever land the English settled 
they held their own," or ''On which land soever the English settled." We 
cannot, however, separate whoso, whoever, whichever. 

Who is sometimes employed with names of multitude^ including persons ; 
as '' Holland, uho looked to us for help in her need, has been forgotten by 
us ;" ''The household who loved him as if he were their own child. ^* 

Whose is used with things as well as persons, though writers tried to set 
the fikshion of keeping it for persons only, and of whi^ for things. 

Which is used of persons in asking questions to show one of several, as 
wheUier is to show one of two. Thus, " Which of them has done it ?" 
" Whether was Hampden or Pim the truer Englishman V " Whether did 
Bacon or Newton do most for learning ?" 

When a Belative is used to ask a question, the noun or pronoun of the 
answer must be in the same case ; as '* Whose books are these ? Edwin's." 
" H^gave them to him? We did.'* "Of whom di d yo u buy them? Of a 
bookseller — of him who lives in Paternoster Row." " Whom did you see in 
his shop ? Both him and Ms shopman.'' 

In answering a question. Me is commonly used instead of /; as " Who is 
there? Me.^ 

Them, themsehes, and their, being of indefinite gender, are sometimes used 
to correspond with personal pronouns in the singular, to avoid using one 
gender exclusively ; as " Not on outward charm could he or she build their 
pretensions to please ;" " Complimenting either ma/n or roofnan on agreeable 
qualities which tJuy do not possess, in hopes of imposing on tkeir or^ul:^*" 

G3 
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It is used as an indefinite pronoim with verbs applied impersonally ; aa 
**It happened ;" " It befell ;" "/« was me ;" "How is U with you !" 

Adjective pronomis must agree with their substantives in number ; as 
" This man, these men, thai man, those men, another man, other men, those 
same men." 

7%xt and this are used in a sentence to point out parts of it, that being 
said of the first part, this of the last or nearest part spoken ; as "The 
empires of England and Kussia were founded by the same people, from 
whom they received common laws ; this has lost all remembrance of its 
rights ; that is still free." 

When two Nominatives not of the same person go before, the relative 
pronoun and the verb may agree with either ; as " I am the man who hold for 
you Sarawak,** or " I am the man who holds for you Sarawak." The person 
once chosen must be kept throughout ; as " I am the man who hold for you 
Sarawak, who am Governor of Labuan, and who have swept the Malay 
rovers iroTO. the seas," or "I am the man who holds for you Sarawak, 
who is Grovemor of Labuan, and who has sw^t the Malay rovers from 
the seas." 

Vn. OF THE POSSESSIVE. 

YII. One Substantive governs another having a different meaning, in the 
possessive or genitive case ; as " 2>e Foe's Robinson Crusoe ;" " My brother's 
settlement ;" "Your sister* s husband."" 

The substantive in the possessive, as already seen, is put before the word 
by which it is governed ; but if, instead of the possessive form, the preposition 
of is used, such substantive is put last ; as " My hrother^s settlement ;" ** The 
settlement of my brother/* " De Foe's Kobinson Crusoe ;" "The Bobinson 
Crusoe of De Foe." 

We cannot always use the possessive form for of. Thus, we cannot say 
"Gold's crown," as well as "A crown of gold ;" but we can say "A golden 
crown.** Commonly we can only use the possessive with such words as can 
rightly take the meaning of possession or ownership. 

The possessive form often stands alone ; as " I called at the baker's,** or 
at the bookseller's," or "at my brother's;'* that is, "at the house** or 
"shop of the baker," "bookseller," or "of nrv brother." "This book is 
my brother's," "is my daughter's;" that is, "This book is the book of my 
brother, " "of my daughter. " 

When the subject which belongs to nouns in the possessive form, belongs 
to them jointly or together, the last noun alone has the sign or token of the 
possessive given to it ; as " Oswald and Elfrida's wedding will be next week." 
When the subject belongs to them singly, then each noim has the sign of 
the possessive given to it ; as " The parliament's and the king's forces met 
each other at Naseby." 

In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the s of the possessive is left out where 
its sound would be harsh, and where the meaning can be well enough made 
out without it; as "The wrath of Peleus' son;" "For goodness' sake;" 
"For righteousness' sake." 

When a noun in the possessive is followed by other words descriptive or 
explanatory, the possessive sign is put sometimes after one word only, first ~ 
or last, and sometimes after each; as "I left the parcel at Smith's, the 
bookseller's;" "I left the parcel at Smith the bookseller's;" "I left the 
parcel at Smith's, the bookseller." 

When the words are closely joined together, the possessive form is given 
to the last word only; as "Edward the Confessor's laws;" "The Lord 
Mayor's gown;" "Henry of Monmouth's wars in France;" "The Duke of 
3^4$'awater's canal ;" "The Lord Mayor of London's gifb.^ 
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A participW may govern a snbstantive or pi .monn in the posaessiye ; aa 
*' What is the reason for the towrCs voting against him?^ ''1 remember Ut 
being reckoned a great exploit,** not ** I remember it being reckoned.** 

Vin. PARTICIPLES. 

Vm. Pabtioiplss govern noun^ and pronouns like verbs do; as ''I am 
weary of hearing Aim.;** ** Mildred was clever in teaching im.** 

The possessive pronouns may be used with participles ; as '' I object to 
his judging me;** a form for ** I object that he should judge me.** 

When participles are put in a substantive form to govern substantiveB, 
the articles must be used. We may say, ** Seeking gold is hard work,** but 
not ** Seeking of gold is hard work ;** it must be^ '* The seeking of gold is 
hai-d work.** 

DL. ADVEBBS. 

IX. Adverbs are put mostly before adjectives, after verbs active and 
neuter, and between the auxiliary and the verb; as " Jefierson made a very 
good speech ; he spoke dearly ^ and was wdl listened to bv the house.** 

Sometimes the adverb is put before the verb instead of after ; as '* Byron 
altoays writes with boldness ;** ** Byron writes cUways with boldness.** The 
emphasis and tone have much to do in placing adverbs and other words, 
ana skilled speakers shift them as they best suit the meaning or the sound. 
Sometimes a false tone or emphasis in a speech, will make, a word sound 
well which reads badly the next day in the newspaper. 

Neter commonly comes before the verb ; as ** Captain Cook never thought 
to meet his death in Hawaii ;** ** England and the United States will never 
let the French take Hawaii;** "Never was man so beset;** ''The British 
language^ laws, and institutions never had any influence on the E^lish;** 
** Ihake never thought California would be a great settlement of the iSoglidi 
people.'* 

X. NEaATIVBS. 

X. Two NEGATIVES cannot be put together in English, for they make an 
affirmative ; as " I cannot by no means allow him to do so,** which is, " I 
can by some means. **« 

Sometimes two negatives are put together, simply in reference to the ne- 
gative point of view ; as '' His book, though with many Germanisms, is not 
altogether un-English;** ''It is not unlawful for a man to bring up his 
child in his own ^lief ;** " Lothian is not an un-English country, for it was 
settled by the best men of England.** 

XI. PREPOSITIONS. 

XI. Prepositions govern the objective case; as "Nelson's battles for 
England did more for her than for himtdfT " Clive had with Aim, in his 
conquest of India, some brave men;** "Wol^ by breaking the French 
power, gave the supreme rule in America to u<.'* 

A pronoun in the objective case, after a preposition, may fiuther take the 
possessive form, like a substantive after a preposition; as "It is none of 
Aer'tf.** 

The objective form of the pronoun in some cases has the meaning of the 
preposition to; as "Give him, that;** "Give me the child;** "Bring v» 
some more beer.** This "dative" meaning is simply one of position, for 
which the pronoun must be set next after the verb, as if the pronoun be 
shifted it must take the sign to \ thus, '< Give that to him ;** " Give the 
child to me ;** " Bring some more beer to us.** We cannot say, " Give 
some more beer us.** 
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The preposition is often separated from the relative ; as " Whom wilt thon 
give it toV that is '^To whom wilt thou give it?*^ AgaLo, "This is the 
best which I know o^" or '* of which I know.'* When the preposition is 
put last, the relative is often left out ; as '* This is the best I know of ;^ 
though many writers, following the grammarians, always put a relative in. 

The compound pronoun one another, may have a preposition put before 
it or between it ; as '' They spake to one another,^ or " They spake one to 
anoth^." 

Xn. CONJUNCTIONS. 

XTT. Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses of verbs, and the 
^ame eases of nouns and pronouns ; as " Freedom vatohe loved and upheld /^ 
"The master taught both her and me to write;*' **He and she are old 
friends ;** ** If thou look back and penue the history of Heligoland, thou 
wiU be surprised to find this Holy Island of oiu: fathers held by their chil- 
dren, as its masters, ajid peopled by their kinsmen, the Frisians." 

Although the same tenses are commonly joined together, it is not always so, 
for there may be a difference of meaning ; as " East Britain is now peopled 
by English, but it wa^ once peopled by Welsh, who have been swept off or 
driven into the moimtains;" "New South Wales is a thriving country, 
but it will become greater and more populous than many European com- 
monwealths." 

Conjunctions used with the meaning of doubt or contingency, require the 
subjunctive mood after them ; as " 7/ / were to write home, I should get no 
answer ;** " The growth of the States will go on, until aU Mexico be ewal- 
lowed ifp.** 

If, though, (Mhvugh, unless, lest, except, whether, generally require the sub- 
junctive form after them; but where the meaning is clear and positive, 
other moods ; as " I%ough he is an American, he is no foreigner in England; 
though he was bom elsewhere, his fathers were oiu: fathers, and his speech 
is the same as ours.** 

That sometimes needs the subjunctive ; as '* Take heed th^ ikovLfaU not ;" •■''^ 
" Mind that I be not wakened.** ^r- 

The conjunction than sometimes takes after it the objective case in aomT 
parisons; as '*He is older than me/' "Alfred, thantcAom a greater king 
was never at the head of the commonwealth. 



COMPOSITION. 

Composition is tbe putting together of sayings or sentences in speech and 
Writing, so that they may be understood ana sound well. 

lUiyme, the law of number in speaking or prosody, is commonly under- 
stood to bear only on speaking, and on rhymes or poetry ; but with our 
fiktiiers rhyme or number was the law for all writings, as well as speeches. 

Spellii^, quantity, and accent have been already spoken of in the begin- 
ing of tins book, under the head of Orthography, or right spelling and 
writing. 

ON THE WRITING OF WOBDS. 

. The letter used in writing and printing commonly is the small letter. The 
great or capital letter is used only sometimes, as at the beginning of a saying 
or sentence, and of some words. 
The great or capital letter is set — 

1. At the beginning of every saying. 

2. After a token of exclamation (!) or of asking (?) ; as '' Who is that ? It is 
he." Unless the saying is unbroken ; as ** Alas ! how different ! yet how like 
the same !" ** How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the 
scomers delight in their scorning ? and fools hate knowledge V* 

3. Names given to the Almighty. 

4. Names of mankind, English and heathen gods and elves, dwellings, 
towns, streets, rivers, mountains, lands, seas, shores, dogs, horses, ships, and 

|i^ (aigines; as Edward, Edward Browning, Edith Browning, Weden, Thur, 
|CL Neptune, Puck, Circe, Boston, Cheapside, New Zealand, Severn, All^hanies, 
^^*% Irish Seas Sydney Heads, Tray, Flying Childers, the Fulton, the Trevi- 
\Sfek. 

5. Adjectives and Verbs taken from such words ; as Elizabethan, Georgian, 
English, Australian, Jamaican, Barbadian, Bermudian, to Americanize. 

6. The first word of a saying taken from some one else ; as ** Think of the 
; old saying, * Know thyself ;' " " Bear in mind Nelson's watchword, 'England 

expects every man to do his duty.' " Where, however, the saying is not 
wholly taken, but is brought in, a great letter is not needed ; as '' Solomon 
observes, that pride goes before destruction." 

7. In writing out words in the titles of men, lands, towns, books, ships, and 
companies; as " Offib, King of the Middle English ;" " George Washmgton, 
President of the United States of North America;" "The Hight Honourable 
Greoige, Lord Byron;" "The Governor-General of the North American 
Provinces;" "The English Settlements in the East Indies;'' "The whole 
Works of Shakspeare ;" "The Witch of the Sea ;" "The CiW of Phila- 
delphia;" "The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths;*' "llie -^Elfric 
SocieW ;" '* The London and North Western Railway Company." 

8. The pronbun I, the interjection O, are made with great letters. 

9. The first word of every line in rhyme or poetry : — 

How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not ; 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
Tis ail thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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POINTINO OB PUNCTUATION. 

In writing, great letters or capitals are put at the head of each saying ; 
but something more is needed to show when a new saying or sentence 
is begmi, and when the saying is long, to mark out its limits. For these ends 
points (thus , .) are set. 

In speaking, however, this is done by resting for a while between each 
saying, or its limb : thi» is named a patise. The longest halt or pause is 
between one saying and another, for which the full point or period (.) stands. 
The others are between the limbs of a saying, the next longest being the 
colon (:) ; a shorter one, the semicolon or half colon (;) ; and ^e shortest, the 
small point or comma (,). 

It is commonly said, that if the comma (,) reckons one, the semicolon (;) 
reckons two, the colon (:) three or four, and the full point (.) four or six. 

A small point or comma is put between each limb of a saying, unless some 
stronger point is needed. 

If a saying is ^ill in itself, no point is needed within ; as ''The Irish and 
their Highland brethren are amongst the bravest nations in the world." 

When words are brought in between two limbs of a saying, small points 
are used to mark them out ; as " The English, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, are unmixed with Celtic blood, unless in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land and on the borders of Wales ;" ''This man, not even excepting Rosas, 
is the bloodthirstiest tyrant and usurper now living ;** " My son, bethink 
you of what you owe to God." 

Two words yoked together by a conjunction, do not take a comma or 
small point.; as "Ina and Alfred were the great lawgivers and kings of the 
West Saxons ;" " Davy and Faraday have done much for chemistry; they 
have shown themselves sound and deep observers." 

Two substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, or adverbs, brought together 
without a conjunction, or more than two of each kind with a conjunction, 
take a small point after each ; as "Beason, virtue, answer one great end;** 
" The father, mother, and children, were driven abroad ;" " Ina^ Offa, and 
Alfred, were three of the greatest lawgivers of the English, Warings, 
Frisians, Saxons, and Jutes, in this island ; ' " Drake was bold, active, and 
enterprising ;'' 

" If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surry in a wilderness." 

A sliort title or nickname takes no point after it ; as "Adams the Presi- 
dent;" " Richard Lionheart;" "Frea the lovely;" "Edith the Swannecked;" 
" Ethehred the Unready ;" " Robert Shorthose ;" " John Lackland." But 
if the title or nickname is a long one, then a point is put after the first 
substantive or limb of the title ; as " Cromwell, the scourge of Ireland;" 
"John, the great Duke of Marlborough ;" " Bentinck, Grovemor General of 
India ;" " Ik>sas, the butcher of Buenos Ayres.'* 

The semicolon (;) and colon (:) are set to mark out a saying into parts, 
not so near in meaning as those between which a comma is set. 

Of late the colon (:) is little used. 

The full point (.) or period is set — 

At the end of a saying. 

After every word that is shortened or abbreviated ; as P. S. — N, B. — 
A. D. — £. 8. d. 

In speaking and reading care must be taken to ^ve each word clearly, to 

give it its right accent and emphasis, to mark each limb of a saying W a 

slight rest, and to rest longer at the end of each saying or sentence. This 

2B needftd for the speaker himself, so that he may draw his breath ; and it is 

noedfal, that the hearer znay follow thoroughly what is said. 
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4 .There should be that meaning giyen to everything we speak or read, 
which is befitting. This is done by tone. Thus, sorrow cannot be spoken 
m a cheerftil ton^ nor what is lively given in a drawl ; neither must what 
is of weight be hastened and slnrred over, nor what is little be made long 
and loud sounding. While full care is taken on this head, there are boun£ 
to what is right in speech with friends, at a meeting, or in a playhouse. 
These bounds must not be overstepped ; the tone of the playhouse must not 
be brought to the fireside, nor the tone of the fireside be ti^en on the plat- 
form. 

A writing of any length, as a letter, will speak of many things, and will 
make many heads. In writing or printing these are made to begin a new 
line, and are called paragraphs. These were formerly marked out with the 
token % as will be found in old books. 

Unless very short, sayings belonging to the same subject should make one 
paragraph. When, however, what bears upon one limb of the subject is 
veiy long, it should be broken up into several paragraphs. 

What is above written makes, it will be seen, two sets of words, one 
beginning *' A," and the other " Unless.'' Each of these sets of words 
is named a paragraph. 

Besides these points most used, others are used, but seldomer. They are 
as follows : — 

1^ Dash ( — ) is put where the meaning is carried on, but where there 
is a halt for tiie time, some new thought being brought before the mind of 
the reader: 

" Here lies the great — False marble ! where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here.'' 

The token of asking, or note of Interrogation (?), is a kind of Q. iTor 
Question; as "Who is that?" "Who will go with me?" "How many 
nations are settled in these islands?" 

In dialogue, or talking between two or more. Question and Answer are 
sometimes marked Q., A. ; as " Q. Where did you see the prisoner?" "A. 
At his own house." 

The token of calling ( ! ), or note of Exclamation, after words of wonder, 
glee, hope, fear, &c. : " My son I stand by me." 

" What place is here ! 
What scenes appear 1 " 

" How many nations are settled in these islands 1 " 

The Parenthesis ( ) is a sign for something put in between, something 
brought into the body of the saying, and which may be left and the 
meaning still be ^ill : 

" Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

Two dashes ( ) are sometimes used for the same end, but sometimes 

only commas (, ,). 

The mark for letters " cut off " ( ') is called by a Greek name. Apostrophe; 
as in tho'for though; tis for it is; e'en for even; e'er for ever; threat'ning 
for threatening; look'd for looked; and so forth. 

This cut-off mark is set, but not with the same meaning, to show the pos- 
sessive case of substantives ; as brother's, horse's ; brothers', horses'. 

Where a letter stands for a word, as P. S. for post-script^ a full point (.) 
stands for a token. 

The mark foi* what is wanting (a) is called Caret, This want-maik * 
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more used in writing than in printing, and most commonty tiie word which 
has been left out is set over it ; as 

Harold 
He^did this. 

At the end of a letter or book, P. S., PoA Scriptum, Aflerwritten, is set 
to mark something not in the body of the writing. 

A Disresis shows that vowels set together are to be spoken one by one ; 
as — aerial, phaeton, coadjntor, Britannia. 

A break -, or Hyphen, breaks syllables, as— hy-phen; but brings com- 
pound words together, as — father-in-law. 

The Section mark §, or Paragraph mark If, shows the b^inning of a 
new division of the subject : they are used in formal documents. 

A little star *, or Asterisk, shows that a note is to be found at the bottom 
or on tiie border ; as thus :* 

* Besides this note-mark, these — ft § ^ II — s'e ^>Bed when more notes 
than one come within a page. Sometimes figures (1, 2, 3, &c.), some- 
times letters (a, b, c), are so put instead. 

Two or three stars * * * show that some word or words are 1^ out. 

An Ellipsis likewise marks something left out, as when the first and 

«ast letters of a word only are put in, or ti^e end of a rhyme or saying; 
thus, "J nB n." 

" and with him fled the shades of night." 



(t 



thus with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom." 

Hooks, crotchets, or brackets [], show a word or saying which is marked 
out to be noted, or which is put in by way of explanation ; tiius, ''He 
said that he [Mr. Fre^ian] was the one to blame;" ''Ethnology [folk- 
speech or knowledge] ;" " Syro-Arabian [that is to say, those races hereto- 
fore called Semitic]." 

A Quotation " " shows something taken firom another writer, or some 
saying by way of ezan^le ; thus, 

"To err is human, to forgive divine." 

A Hand or Index ^9* points out something which should be mors 
especially looked at. N.B. (nota ben^ Latin for Mark well ! Note well !) 
stands for the same end. 

A Brace '■^^^^ is used to bring words or lines together ; in ihyine it 
brings together three lines having the same rhyme words ; thus, 

IS ! s-^ 

High Dutch High Dutch 

Icelandic ) 

Danish > Scandinavian 

SwecUsh ) 

EMPHASIS. 

In a word stress is laid on a syllable — ^this is called cuxeni; in a saying or 
gathering of several words, stress is laid on one or more words, having mom 
MBsui^sd meaning — ^this is called emphasis : 



GermaniB. 
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\ •* Far beyond th' Atlantic floods, 

Stretched beneath the evening skj, 
'R<**J™ of mountains, dark with woods. 

In Colnmbia^B bosom lie ; 
Where a tyrant n^er trdd, 

Wlirae a sUve was nerer known ; 
But where nature worships God, 

In the wlldemess al6ne. 
Thither, thither, would I roam ; 

There my chfldren may be fr6e, 
I for them shall find a hdme, 

Th^y will find a gr^ve for me." 

Before making or writing the best thing is to think folly and carefblly 
of what is to be done. €ro over this slowly and steadily ; understand it well 
yonrseli^ and there is good hope others may be made to understand too. 
The great end of speech is to be understood. 

Speak at all times as wdil as you can, slur nothing over, not even a word, 
and you will write well. 

Take no words you do not understand, neither be ashamed of any homely 
words that will give your meaning. Sounding and showy words that the 
speaker does not understand, are like other borrowed and castoff trappings, 
tokens of shabbiness, and not of wealth. 

Never take a Latin or French word when an English one can be found 
which will do as well, although the English word may be thought 'Mow,'* 
"vulgar," or "un&shionable.'* The English word will nevertheless be 
better understood, and at any rate children will have the chance of under- 
standing. 

Do not be ashamed of taking a short English word, although a long Latin 
one may be had. Formerly it was thought that short wor£ were low and 
weak, and therefore long Latin and Gre^ words were looked after. Pope 
says sneeringly, 

"And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 

Pope and the Latinists are, however, no longer masters ; and Leigh Hunt 
writes of him, 

" But ever since Pope spoil'd the ears of the town 
With his cuckoo song verses, half up and half down." 

Some of the best and sweetest things in any tongue have been written not 
in ten, but in hundreds of low English words * * creeping " together. The huge 
Greek words are, after aU, only made up of small words put together, in the 
same way as in English. 

If a Greek, Latin, or French word must be taken, make it as English as 
may be. If one may say ** usefully," there can be no good ground for not 
saying " usefulness " instead of utility. 

Before writing a letter or other long writing, set down the heads of every- 
thing on which you are going to write ; so ^at when you think you have 
done, you may not have to b^in again, and thus make what is afterwritten 
an unwieldy and slovenly appendage. 

Having set down the heads, look over them, and bring together by a 
mark, as A, B, or C, each of those heads which has a common bearing ; then 
which of each of these ought to come first, and so forth. 

Bhtmb means number, and hence what the Greeks named arithmeUc was 
by our forefathers named rhymecraft. A shope, or one who has shaped or 
niade songs, was the name given for poet, which has the same meaning in 
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Greek. We still saj, 'Hhe maker of tbis play or of these songs ;'* but in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, '* maker " was the common name given to a writer. 

Bhyme or meter is the law of songcraft or poetry. 

In common speaking or prose we do not mete out our words ; but in set 
speeches some great speakers do so measure their words, that there is much 
of poetry in what they say. The English tongue so readily lends itself to 
this, that it is hard to know sometimes where prose eada and where poetry 
begins. 

Khyme or poetry is made in English — 
By head rhymes or alliteration ; 
By accented syllables ; 
By end rhymes. 

Sometimes sdl of these are used together. 

The earliest poetry in English was made wholly by alliteration, or rhyme 
letters. In each line the same letter, under the accent, is brought in twice 
or thrice : thus — 

.Burnt Jams /ear the /ire. 

When the «toed is «f olen, j^opple the ^/abledoor. 

Zook before you ^p. 

Pushy, 6ushy, 6umy 6e^ 
Tell me ti^hen your i(;edding be. 

TTith this ring I thee toed ; 

With mv body I thee wonhvp ; 

TFith all my i&orldly loealth I thee endow. 

I Take Thee To be 

my Wedded Wife ; 

To Aave and To Aold 

from, this day /reward, 

for better, for worse, 

for richer, for poorer, 

in sickness, in health, 

to love and to cherish^ 

Till detiih. do us part ; 

And thereto 1 plight thee my ^oth. 

Among the earliest known works in English rhyme are those of Chedman 
or Csedman, who died in 680, and was first a cowherd at Whitby, and after- 
wards a monk. It was then, as now, the way in merry meetings of English- 
men for the song to go round ; but when it came to Chedman, he, being dull 
and witless, always left the room for shame. It is told, that one evening 
after this had happened to Chedman, he lay down, and, felling asleep, 
dreamed that a holy maiden came to him and bestowed on him the gift of a 
song. This coming to the ears of the Abbess Hilda, she had Chedman 
brought to her, and, finding his skill, asked him to set in rhyme the whole of 
the holy writings, which he is said to have done. Of these songs Bede and 
Alfired have given that called "The Beginning of the World, or the Cre- 
ation," from 3ie Book of Genesis, *Nu we sceolan,* *Now we shall,' " &c. 

The words in which this is given are now hard to be understood ; but the 
following, which is freely made from the Anglo-Saxon, will show the kind 
of rhyme in which the early masters wrote. The rhyme letters are marked. 

" Now «hall we «ng 

who «ways the akiea above, 
The ilfaker's might, 

his mind's high thought — 
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.How, ipielder of this loondrous 

world and man, 
He, the Xord, the everlasting, 

Zaid the new b^inning, 
And for earth's early sons 

erst shaped 
The heavens as a ^igh-roof 

did the Father JJoly ; 
Then midearth tTiankind's Ward 

most kindly, 
Fre all time, endless, 

everlasting, did afterwards bring forth." 

In the book of Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher, the English writer has, in 
the following, well enough shown an alliteration like to the Hebrew : 

To et^iy thing there is a season, 

And a time to every purpose under heaven ; 

A time to be 5om, and a time to die ; 

A time to hiUf and a time to heal; 

A time to &reak down, and a time to &uild up. 

The English of The Song of Solomon greatly owes its sweetness to the 
alliteration, which is as much English as Hebrew : 

I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the vallevs. 

As the VtIj among tAoms, so is my ^ve among tne da/ughterB : 

As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 

So is my beloved among the sons. 

I «at down under his shadow with great d^elight, 

And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

His left hand is \mdeT my head. 

And his right hand doth embrace me. 

Notwithstanding this chiming of letters, this aUiterationf has been ill- 
looked upon by so many of the learned, it clings to English works. 
The following is from Spenser's Fairy Queen : — 

And other tohiles, with amorous delights 
And pleasing toys, he would Aer entertain ; 

Now /Singing ^Sweetly to Surprise her uprights, 
Now making Zays of Love and Zover's pain, 
^ransles, ballads, virelays, and verses vain. 

The songs which Shakspeare has given us, show us that they are cast in 
the old mould, which was not broken in the Elizabethan time. Ariel 
sings, 

Pall fathom five thj father lies. 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
^ese are pearls, that were his eyes 

NotAing of him that dotA fade. 
But dotA suffer a «ea change 

Into «07nething rich and «trange. 
Seanymphs hoiuTy ring his knell ; 
Hark I now I Aear them — ding^ dong, bell. 
Again : — 

" Where the 6ee sncka^ there lark I ; 

In a CotraZip's &ell I lie ; 

There / Coi^ch when ow\a do Cry. 
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On the &at*s &ack 7 do fly, 

After sunset, merrily ; 
JIf crrily, wierrily shall I live now, 
Under the 61o«som tha,t hAngs on t?ie bough.** 

In Thoeiyih Night the Duke says — 

O, fellow ! come, the song we had last night — 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the £ree maids that weave their thread with boneSy 

Do use to chaunt it. 

The song is — 

'* Come Kway, Come 9/way, death, 

And in «ad cypre«9 Lei me be Xaid ; 
Fly Kway, Fly tkway, breath, 

I am slain by a iai/r cruel maid. 
Not B,fiower, Not 9^ flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not tk friend, Not k friend greet 

My poor corse, where my bones shall be thrown.*' 

Another well-known song has taken fast hold of English hearts in all 
times: — 

''Take, oh ! Take Those lips away, 
ThKt So Sweetly were forawom ; 
And ^Aose eyes* the break of day, 
lights f Aat do MisZeod the Mom ; 
&ut my kM«es bring aga^n, 
8ea\& of love, 6ut ^eal'd in vain." 

One, perhaps, older than Shakspeare*s time is — 

'' jSigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were decmers ever; 
One foot on sea and one on shore. 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you &Zithe and &onny." 

A verse of " ^low, &low, thou tointer wind" will show well enough the 
working out of a few rhyme letters : — 

Freeze, Freeze, thou bitter «ky, 
Thskt dost not bite so nigh 

As 6cne/its/orgot ; 
Though thou the K;aters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remem&er d not. 

The F sound is given five times, the B sound four times, the Th sound 
six times, the N sound three times, and the IS sound five times. 
It is hard to believe that Shakspeare wrote or took by chance^ 

"Though thou the waters warp." 

" Full fathom five thy father lies." 

* Perhaps spolien ayM. 
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"After Bunset, merrily ; 
Merrily, merrily, shall I Hve now, 
Under tiie blossom that hangs on the bough." 

'' O ! blessed bond of board and bed." 

" They bore him barefac'd on the bier." 

** Hark ! hark ! the lark at Heaven's gate sings." 

The Shakspearian songs commonly have their first line with head rhymes, 
if not the others. Perhaps the first line gave the measm« in singing. 

A part of Milton^s Allegro will show well enough how that great writer 
built upon the olden groundwork : 

'* Xap me in soft Zydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meldng «oul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a irinding bout 

Of Zinked sweetness, lor^g drawn out ; 

IFith wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

TJn^wis^ing all the chains that tie 

The bidden soul of Aarmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may Aeave ^is Aead 

From golden slum&er on a bed 

Of A^ap'd EZ^sian flotoers, and hear 

Such strains as trould have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set firee 

^is Aalf regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

if irth, with thee I m-ean to live. 

The structure of the above is very simple. 

Gray, in his imitations of the Norse Scalds, freely brought in rhyme 
letters: 

"^liin seize thee, t*uthless king/ 

Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fann'd by conquest's crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state, 
^elm nor ^uberk's twisted mail, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, f^rant, shall prevail." 

" Weave the K;arp, and loeave the K;ooi^ 
The grinding sheet of Edirard's race." 

In the following, from Byron, alliteration is as unsparingly brought in :>^ 

'' Dear object of deSetkied care ! 

^ough now of love and thee bereft, 
To reconcile me with cZespair, 

Thine image and my tears are left. 
*TiB «aid with sorrow Time can cope ; « 

^t this, I feel, can ne'er he true } 
For, hj the deathMow of my hope, 

ify memory immortal grew." 

From Byron, verse after verse may be taken : 

"The idea of Chreece, the iOes of Oreeeef 
Where burning 5appho lov'd and timg, 
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Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delof ro^ and I^cebtu «pnuig; 
Eternal mmmer gilds them yet, 
But all except their «im is ^t. 

" The Scian and the Teton mnse, 

The A«ro*B harp, the foyer's lute, 
Have/ound the/ame jour shores refuse. 

Their place of birth a2one is mute 
To founos, iffhich echo farther west. 
Than your «ires' islands of the b^est. 

'' The mountains look on JfaTarathon, 

And JIf arathon looks on the «ea ; 
And munng there an hour a^one, 

I dreamed that Greece m&j still be ^ree ; 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave." 

ifust ice hut weep o'er days more 51est1 
Jf ust 100 6ut blvah ? our &ther8 61ed 1 

"Fill high the howl with Samian wine. 
We will not f Aink of themes like ^Aese. 

The foQowing is a snatch from Moore : — 

Erin ! the tear and the smtle in thine eyea, 
jBlend like the rainbow that hangs in the skies ; 

iShining through sorrow's stream, 

iSadd'ning through pleasure's beam; 

Thy sons with doubtful gleam 
TFeep u^hile they rise ! 

The lines to his mother show the same : — 

Thev fell us of an Indian free 

Tvhich, howsoe'er the sun and sky 
May fempt its ftoughs to wander free, 

And shoot and 61ossom mde and high, 
Far 6etter loves to &end its arms 

Downward again to that dear earth, 
From K;hich the life that Fills and wahns 

Its grateful &eing, first had 5irth. 
*TiB thuSf though woo'd by /latt'ring friends. 

And fed with fame {if fame it be). 
This heart, My own dear Mother, (ends. 

With love's true instinct, 6ack to thee. 

Campbell, in his Battle of Hohenlind^ has — 

On Xinden, when the sun toaa low. 
All bloodfess Zay th' untrodden snow ; 
And dark as Kdnter toaa the/ow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
But Xinden saw am>ther sight. 
When the dram beat at d^A of night. 
Commanding ffres of e^th, to light 

The darkneaa oTher scenery. 

Throughout this poem, L, J), and T, are the leading rhyme letters. 
Mead Ayimng is quite unlike end rhyming. In the latter, at the end of 
eaab two or three linea, like words must answer each other, and this goea 
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little way towards poetry, as, indeed, French writers well enottgh show us. 
In head rhyming as in' blank verse, no two lines need answer in sound, and 
the end of the verse need not be of the same make as the beginning. Thus 
line after line may follow in endless rhythm. 

Blank verse is tied down by the whole number of syllables in a line, and 
by accentuation ; but in head rhyming, the lines may be of many lengths, so 
that rhythm be kept to the ear. 

Head rhymes, not being tied by the number of syllables, have, therefore, 
the power of the classic quantitated lines, or, truly speaking, greater power. 

English poetry, in end ihymes, owes much to alliteration or head rhymes. 
The foglish tongue takes so readily to alliteration, that any one with a good 
ear can hardly help fiiUing into it, for one word summons up, as it were, an- 
other. Even blank verse is strengthened by alliteration, as the works of 
our greatest masters show. 

To an English ear, such common saws as the following, which have no 
end rhymes, are as well understood to be verses, as a Latin hexameter is by 
an old Boman or by a classical scholar ; by the latter of whom so many triaj^ 
at English hexameter have fruitlessly been made. 

Every Jack shall have his JUL 

Burnt bams 
fear the fire. 

With this ring I thee wed. 

With my body I thee worship. 

With all my worldly goods I thee endow. 

Having is having, 
however men catch. 

Head rhyming is the best meter for lyric poetry, for new songs as for old, 
for hymns, for recitative in operas and oratorios, and for church worship ; 
but Uttle has been done with it, unless by taking the works of the old 
masters, or by chance. 

The chance alliterations in the Church Service strike the ear ; and some 
of them, it may be, are taken from the early writings before the Befonuation. 

Our Father, which, art in JJeaven, fallowed be thy name ; 

Thy kingdom c-ome ; 

2^hy will be doTie on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us ^Ais day our daily bread ; 

And forgive us our trespasses 

As we forgive them tha,t trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptotion, - 

But deliver us from evil. 

YEinTB EXULTEHUS DoMIVO. 

O ! come, let us nng unto the Lord, 

And heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation ; 

For he is the Lord our God, 

And we are the people of hiis ptatvaef and the <heep of his Aand. 

O ! God, make ipeed to «ave us. 
O ! Lord, make Aaste to help us. 

Magkifioat. 

For he that is mighty hath magnified me, 

And holy is hi« name : 

He Aath s^wn s^ngth with his arm. 



f 
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Cantate Domino. 

O mag unto the Lord a new «ong, 

For he Aath done marvellous things ; 

With hia ovm right hfmd, and toith hia holj arm, 

ffath he gotten Aimself the victory. 

Head rhyming was used by our fothers as a help to memory, inasmuch as 
one sound being known, it would be remembered there were two othera of 
the same kind. 

In that early work, Widsith, or the Traveller's Song, which is by some 
thought to be thirteen hundred years old, long strings of names of Germanic 
kings and folk are thus given :— r 

And Chelic (swayed) the Fins, 
Haken Holmrick, 
And Henda Glemming 
Witta wielded the Swedes 
Wada the Helsings 
Meach the Murgings 
Marcwolf the Hundings 
Theodric wold* Frankings 
Thyla the Bendings 
Brocca the Bronduigs 
Billing the Warings. 

jRn i^olkfcalding «;oldt Frisenkin. 

The argument of the Menoechmi of Plautus, is thus given by W. W. in 
1595 : — " Two ^nirinbom sons a Sidl merchant had, 
Jf enechmus one, and jSo^icles the other ; 
The/irst his/ather lost, a tittle Zad; 
Grandfather named the Matter Zike his brother." 

The old saws or proverbs, and nursery songs, take hold of the mind hs 
the same power. 

Shakspeare has folly used head rhyming in his scenes of magic, keeping ui 
to the spirit of the old runes and magic rhyme^staves. In Macbetii he 
makes the witches say — 

I will dram him dry as hay ; 
iSleep shall jieither night nor day 
jETang upon hia penthouae lid; 
He shaU live a man forbid. 
Weary sennights, nine times n-ine, 
Shall he dwindle, j^eak, and pine. 

Thrice to thine and ^^rice to mine, 
And ^rtce Again to make up nine. 

Double, doubUj foil and frottJle, 
Ftre 6-um and cauldum 6ub61e. 

fillet of a/enny snake 
In the cauZdron &oiZ and 5ake : 
Eye of netrt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork and blindworm's sting, 
Xizard's l^ and owtet*s wing, 
For a chaim of powerftil trouftle, 
Like a hell ftroth, Joil and 6u6ble. 

• Swayed. t Wielded, swayed OT«r. 
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Gray has well brought this to bear in The Bard : — 

H^eave the -warp aQ4 w'eave the looof, 
The udnding sheet of Edt(;ard'8 race. 

Alliteration is at any rate not found ill in singing; for, besides alliterative 
burdens and choruses like the old ** Hey Nonny, Nonny,'* the same words 
are sung over again. 

From this power of alliteration the English tongue readily lends itself to 
punning ; and to alliteration many of the jingles of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists are to be attributed, rather than to punning. 

It is the more needful to attend to the laws of head or letter rhyming, as 
they are the groimdwork of English poetry. On the English Saxon model 
was founded the poetry of the middle ages. This again exercised its 
influence on the Elizabethan school ; and by the example of this, modem 
poets have been guided and thus have insensibly followed the ancient 
practice. That Shakspearo purposely followed the old practice can hardly 
be gainsaid ; his songs bear the strongest witness to this. We cannot, how- 
ever, speak to the intentional practice of Milton and the modems ; but their 
ears had been so trained to the old routine, that in the result their works are 
as rigidly formed as those of the English Saxon time. 

In hbad BHTMiNa the rhymes should be of accented syllables. The 
meters used are many. 

Firtt. Correspondence of simple consonants : 

J^ull/athom/ive thy/ather lies. 

Second, Correspondence of double consonants or partial syllables : 

BwmtBa/ma. 

By the later writers this is often made a full rhyme. 

Third. Correspondence of vowels : 

There / c-oi^^h when ow\^ do cry. 

Many of the great poets bring into the middle of the line a vowel to cor- 
respond with the end vowel : 

And other whiles with amorous delights 
Now making lays of love and lover's pain. 

The first two consonants are brought near together, but need not begin 
the line. 

Fourth. By short lines : 

Burnt Bams 

Fear Fire. 
By long lines : 

TTith this ring I thee wed, vdth my body I thee trorship. 

When a long line is made, it must be broken by a cesura, or rest. 
Fifth. Compound meters — 

A. Of two marked consonants, as W and TH in the same line : 

YFith th\B ring I the/Q TTed, TTith my body I thG& fForship. 

B. Of one marked consonant and one marked vowel, as of C and OU in 
the same line : 

There I Couch when (/wla do Ciy, 

Take, oh ! Take those lips away. 

C. Of several marked consonants and vowels : 

Ziffhts that do Mis^od th-e M-om. 
H 
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In old meter, the first half of the line commonly has two marked conso- 
nants, and the other half one marked consonant ; hut short lines are made 
with two consonants only. 

Sometimes the beginning of the line is made with one sound, and the other 
half with another. 

Sometimes the sounds are mixed together. 

Sometimes the latter sounds of one line become the k^ to the next : 

Two t^dnbom sons a Sicil merchant had, 
Ifenechmus on^ and iSbncles the other. 

In short compositions the same sounds are often used as a help to the 
memory. In three lines of the wedding pledge the rhyme letters are W and 
Th. In the longer one the leading rhyme letters are T and D. 

Blank verse is verse without end rhymes, having a fixed number of words 
in a line, and a varying number of accented ffjrllables. 

Without a cesura or rest in the middle line, it is hard to make blank verse ; 
and therefore such verse is mostly in lines of ten or eleven syllables, and 
little of it is in short lines. It is chiefly used for plays and for epic poems. 

The qu^ty of m^n^' Is not strained; 

It drdppetn'' &b the gentle'' d^w from heaven 

Updn the plaice beneath''; it is twice bl^st, 

It bl^sseth him" that gives'' and him that t^es ; 

Tw mightiest" <5f the mighty"; it becomes 

The thr<5ned mdnarch" better" th^n his cr<5wn. 

His sc^tre" sh<5ws" the f<5rce" of t^poral p<5w*r, 

The ^ttribtite of ^we" and mijesiy. 

Wherein doth sit" the dr^ad" and i6ax of kings. 

Thus Shakspeare. Milton begins the Paradise Lost as follows : — 

Of M^n*s first disobedience", ^nd the firuit 
Of th^t forbidden" tr^e" whose mdrtal t^te 
Brought ddath" int<5 the w<5rld" and ^11 our wde, 
With 1688" of J£den", till one greater m^n 
Eestdre us", ^nd regain" the blissful s^t, 
Sing, h^av'nly Mtise". 

Head rhymes are much used by the great masters; so that blank verse can 
commonly be scanned double, once for the accented syllables, and once for 
the head rhymes. 

Thus, in the foregoing lines : 

The quality of m^rcy is not ^train^d; 
It (2roppeth as the genUe dew from heaven 
Upon the p4tuce Breath ; it is twice "B-lest, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 
Tis Mighdest of the Mighty; it becomes 
The thT<med Monarch better thtai his crown. 
His sceptre showB the force of temjtonX pow*r. 
The attnbute of awe and majesty. 
Wherein cfoth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

Milton's lines may be thus scanned : 

Of man's /irst diBohedience, and the/ruit 
Of that/or5idden tree whose mortal taste 
J^ught death into the loorld and all our looe, 
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With, loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore ua imd regain the bliMfiil seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse ! 

Some lines from Byron's Manfred may be thus scanned : 

Abbot. And why not live and act wUh other men t 
Manfred, "Because my nature was averse from life — 

And ye^ no^ cntel ; for I wotdd not make, 

But find, a desoZation : Zike the wind. 

The red hot breath of the most lone simoom, 

TFhich d^weHa but in the (desert and «-weeps o'er 

The 6arren «ands, which bear no «hrubs to ftlast, 

And revels o'er their wild and anrid leaves, 

And «eeketh not, so that it is not Aottght, 

But being met is deadly ; such hath been 

The path of my existence. 

Milton uses the power of alliteration with great effect, each line varying 
in composition. In one we may find the old meter of two consonants at the 
beginning and one towards the end ; in another line, two consonants towards 
the end ; in another, two leading consonants mixed together ; sometimes for 
several lines a leading consonant is carried through, by which they are 
united in melody, ^e following passages will tfajrow Ught on this, and 
show what various skill is blended in his great work : — 

That day I oft remember, when irdm sleep 

I first &waik!d and/ound myself repos'd 

JJnder a shade, on flowers ; much toondeiring where 

And what I was, whence Either brought and how : 

Not dis^an^^ar/rom thence, a murmuring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave and spread 

Into a liquid pZain, then stood unmov'd. 

Pure as the ex2>anse of heaven. 

So Saying, his proud Stop he Scomfal ^urn'd. 

But with sly circumspection, and Began 

Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o*er dale, his roam. 

Why sleepst thou, J^e ? now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the siZent, save where silence yields 
To the night war&ling ftird, that now, awake^ 
iZ\mes sweetest his l(m kibovoc'd song: now reigns, 
Full orb^d, tibe moon, and with more pZeasing Zight 
/Shadowy sets off the face of things — in vain. 
If none regard; heaven wakes with all his eyes, 
WAom to 6e4old &ut thee, nature's desire ? 

Best image of myself, and dearer half. 

The trouble of thj thoughts this night in sleep 

Affeois m0 eojimy ; nor can / Like 

[Dus uncouth dream — of evil sprung, I lealtJ 

These are thj glorious works, Parent of ^ood ! 

Almighty I TMne This universal frame, 

27iaB wondrous fair : Thjseifhow wondrotutheml 

Yairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn ; 
Sure pledge of ({ay. that crownst the smiling mom t 

H2 
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In the Samson Agonistes, Milton has tried a mixture of long lines and 
short lines ; but some of the latter have end rhymes. He has, however, 
greatly used alliteration : 

O ! dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon ; 

Irrecoverably dark! totsX eclipse, 

"Without all hope of day ! 

O ! first created beam, and thou greo^ "Word, 

" Let there be light, and light was over all !" 

Why am / thus bercav'd thy pn'me decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 

And «ilent as the moon 

When «he deserts the night, 

^id in her vacant interlunar cave. 

iSince ligfU so necessary is for life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soid, 

The aU in every part, why wsa this s^ght 

To such a lender haU as the eye confin'd, 

So obvious and so easy to-be quench'd? 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a 2mng (Zeath, 

And buried/ but 0, yet m-ore miserable ! 

My-seU my sepulchre — a moving grave ! 

End bhtmes are of several classes :-^ 
Single rhymes : 

The combat deepens ; on, ye brave/ 
Who rush to glory or the gra/oe/ 

Double rhymes : 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riv-en ; 
Then rush'd the steed, to battle driv-en. 

Ehymes following, as in the above examples. 
Rhymes alternate : 

Come away, come away, death / 

And in sad cypress let me be laid. 
Fly away, fly away, breath / 

I am slain by a £Etir cruel m>aid. 

End rhymes of themselves, however, make but doggrel. The lines must 
be of a regular number of syllables, and of accented syllables ; and in long 
lines the cesura must be used. 

For melody, alliteration or head rhyming is much used, as already shown. 

The root of the rhyme laws of the English tongue is accent. The Greeks 

and Latins chiefly measured their poetry by the quantity or length of the 

syllable, calling the syllable long or short, and of combinations of such syl- 

— lables, making feet. Hence the terms of clafisic prosody have been brought 

into English books, and lead to much confusion. 

The feet used in poetry have been thus named; the mark ' standing 
for an accented, and <* for an unaccented, syllable : — 

Two SyllaUe feet. Three Syllable feet. 



Trochee 
Iambus 
Spondee 
Pyrrhic 



Dactyl 
Amphibrach 
Anapsest 
Tribrach 
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Several of these have no being in English rhyme. 
The Iambic foot is thus : — 

The quil | it^ | of m^r | cy Is | not straln'd. 

The seas | shall w^ste, | the skies | in Bm6ke \ dec^y. 

Then rdst | ling, cr^ck | ling, cr^h | ing thdn | der d6wn. 

The Trochaic foot is thus : — 

Kdimd us | rdars the | tempest | Iduder. 

The Anapsestic foot runs thus : — 

At the cldse | of the diCy, J when the h^m | let is still. 
! ye wodds, | spread your brin \ ches ap^ce. 

Besides the several kinds of feet, which are variously mixed to form lines, 
single syllables are inserted at the beginning or end of lines to affect the 
measure. 

Lines are more commonly distinguished as six, seven, eight, nine, or ten 
syllable, than by the number of feet. 

Long and short lines are likewise mixed together in lyric poetry. 

A rest is made at the end of the line, called the end-rest or final pause , 
and one towards the middle of most lines, called the cesm-a or break. In 
the arrangement of the latter, much variety may be produced, and great 
skill is needed. In long lines there is, likewise, a half cesura sometimes. 
The following will give examples of the application of the cesura ('') break, 
and the half cesura ('). 

" With this ring" I thee wed ; 
With my body " I thee worship." 

" Full &thom five " thy father lies ; 
Of his bones " are coral made." 

" Take,' Oh ! take " those lips ' away. 
That' so sweetly" were' forsworn." 

" Kuin seize thee," ruthless king ! 
Confusion " on thy banners ' wait." 

" The isles of Greece," the isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho " lov'd ' and sang. 
Where grew ' the arts of war ' and peace. 
Where Delos rose" and Phcebus sprang." 

In the extracts from Shakspeare and Milton, under the head of blank 
verse, the cesura is marked. 

The meters are very various. Among them may be named — 

Heroic verge : blank or with end rhymes, ten syllables in Iambics. The 
rhymes in couplets, that is, two lines and two lines. 

Elegiacs : ten syllables in Iambics, with end rhymes alternate. These are 
commonly arranged in stanzas, or sets of verses. 

" The Ctirfew tdlls " the kndll ' of parting d^y ; 

The Idwing herds ' wind " sldwly d'er the lea ; 
The pldughmkn ' hdmewards " pldds his wdary ' wiy. 

And Idaves the wdrld" to sdlittide' and md." 

Eight tyUcible measures with end rhymes, either with all the lines alter- 
nately rhymed, or with the first and third unrhymed. 

A great variety of stanzas have been imitated from the Italian. Ottava 
rima consists of eight ten-syllable lines, six of them rhyming two and -two, 
and the last two rhyming together. The Spenserian stanza consiBta of nine 
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lines, eight of them ten ffjrllables, and the last an Alexandrine of twelve 
syllables. On6 rhyme is dwelt upon in each stanza. 
Poetry may be chiefly distingmshed into three classes : — 
Heroic — ^including the Drama, the Epic, the Didactic, and the Satiric. 
Narrative — including Tales and Descriptions, Epics in Stanzas, and the 
Burlesque. 
Lyric — including Songs, Odes, the Lyric Drama, and Khymes. 
Poetical license is the leave which poets take to make alterations in words, 
for the sake of meter. These are — 

Leaving out the possessive 8. 

Shortening syllables, as tihjort*ning, lov'st, e^st. 

Cutting off vowels, as tk'amumr (syncope) ; using shortened words, as 
*ne€Uh for beneath ; gainst for agunst ; e*en for even. 

Taking the participial for the imperfect, and the imperfect for the par- 
ticipial; as "He drunk, he had drank;" "he has broke." 

Using the singular of the imperfect for the plural, and the plural for 
the singular; as "I sung," "we sang." 

Adding a syllable, as deary for dear, Johnny for John. 

Ghangmg the quantity of ffjrllableSy as roind for wind. 

Shifting the accent. 

Taking words from the dialects, mostiy from the Northumbrian and 
Lowland. Words frx>m the impure mixed dialects, Welsh, Irish, or Negro, 
cannot be so taken, unless for burlesque. 

Spelling or dividing syllables differently, as suits the meter; verbal 
endings given foil or short ; as stopped, stopt, stoppest, stopst, stoppeth, 
stopth, stops, stoppedest, stoppedst. 
Many of these licenses are used by the speaker as well as the poet. 

FIOUBEB OF SPEECH AND THOUGHT. 

Instead of the simple description of an object, we sometimes put it in such 
a light as to heighten the particular view we wish to give, by speaking more 
strongly to the imagination of the hearer. Instead of saying " He is a 
strong man," or "He is a weak man," we say "He is a Hercules," "He 
is as weak as a shadow," "He is like a shadow," "He is a shadow." 

These figures are of several kinds : — 

A Likeness, Comparison or SimUey makes a likeness between two things, 
and carries it out in details. Here is a likeness made between wax and water 
and the mind : " As wax would not be adequate to the purposes of signature 
if it had not the power to retain, as well as to receive, the impression : the 
same holds of the soul, with respect to sense and imagination. Had it sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, where, though 
all impressions are instantiy made, yet, as soon as they are made, they are 
instantly lost." 

" Man, Wee the ffenerous vine, supported lives ; 

The strength he gains is frt>m th embrace he gives. 

Plants rais'd with tenderness are seldom strong i "' 

Man's coltish disposition asks the thong; 

And, without discipline, the feVrite child. 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild." 

Likeness brings together those things which are alike; Antithesis sets 
agwnst each other those which are unlike. Thus, "If you wish to enrich a 
person, study not to increase his stores, hut to diminish his desires" 

"Though deep, yet dear; though gentie, yet not duU; 
Strong without rage; without o*etJhmng, full." 
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'' Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luamrious; though submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zeaJous, though untrue; 
And e'en in -penasice plcmning sins anew" 

A Metaphor is when, instead of saying one thing is like another, we give 
it at once the properties of another: ''He is the pillar of the State — ^the 
father of his country." 

" In the twilight of my day 

I am hastening to the west; 
There my weary limbs to rest, 

Where the sun retires to rest." 

Alleoobt is ft metaphor long drawn out. Such are short fables, and 
such are some long books ; as the ** Pilgrim's Progress," where, in the name 
of a man, a Christian soul goes through a course of adventures. Such is the 
greater port of ** Gulliver's Travels," and such, according to some, is the 
"Song of Solomon." The imagery of this amatory poem is held to show 
Jesus Christ's love for his church. 

A ffrmbol or emblem is where a thing is made known by some sign of it ; 
as "The crown ;" "The English lion ;" for the English empire or power of 
the English people; or "the stars and stripes" for that of the United 
States; "the eagle," or "the cock," or, in lower language "the frog," for 
France. 

This symbolism is carried out in drawing, a signboard is a symbol which 
tells us the owner's trade. We look for the Bed Lion to be a public house, 
the arms of Lombardy to show a pawnbroker's, a pole or basin as marking 
a shaver's shop, a broad arrow for the Board of Ordnance. Coats of arms 
with crests, brandmarks, and initial letters, answer the same end in showing 
ownership. These emblems again, as words, come back into language. We 

3}eak of the broad arrow, the lion and unicorn, the American eagle, the 
eur-de-lis, the blue jackets, the smock frocks, the blouses. 

The moral paintings of Hogarth are allegory in drawing, and so are 
caricatures. 

As one word cannot show anything fully, it becomes more or less a 
symbol or metaphor, as indeed all speech is. 

MeUmonvy is a shifting of names, or putting one part or circumstance of 
a thine for the whole ; as " The kettle boils " for " The water in the kettle 
boils;' "He knows Shakspeare well " for "Shakspeare's works;" "Blue 
water "for "The sea." 

" Their /ttrrow ofb the stubborn glebe has broke." 

When a part is put for the whole, or the whole for a part, this is more 
especially called Synecdoche or Comprehension, as when we speak of " the 
waves" for "the sea;" " This roof protects you;" "A «ai{ passed in the 
offing." 

" Twas then his threshold first received a guest." 

Personification or Prosopopeia is the figure by which we give life and 
movement to things without life ; as when we say " The ground thirsts for 
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" Thou sun, said I, fair light I 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? " 
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" The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harang'd him thus, right eloquent." 

" Flow on, thou shining river ; 

But, ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella's bower, and give her 

The wreaths I fling o'er thee." 

Seeing or Vision is when the speaker brings before himself and hearers, as 
before their eyes, something that is past or distant. 

Apogtirophe is turning off from the even course of speech to address some 
being or tiling. 

Heightening, Exaggeration, or Hyperbole is when anything is made greater 
than it is : 

" Yet one relief this glance of former years 

Brought, mingled with its pain — tears, jlooda oftewn*' 

" At which the universal host up sent 

A shout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night." 

Fullness, Am/plijlcation, or CliTnaXf is a heightening of each step of an 
action. 

Asking, or Interrogation, shows its own meaning : ** He that hath planted 
the ear, shall He not hear ? He that made the eye, shall He not see! ' 

Andromache ! my soul's far better part. 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 

Calling, or Exclamation, expresses the effect of wonder, sorrow, glee : 

Lo ! steelclad War his gorgeous standard rears. 

Gibing, or Irony, is saying a thing otherwise than it is, to throw a sti^nger 
meaning upon it, by setting it in another light : ''In the name of common 
sense, why should the DijJie of Bedford tUnk that none but the house of 
Bussell are entitled to the favour of the crown ? Why should he imagine that 
no king of England has been capable of judging of merit but King Henry 
the Eighth ? It is little to be doubted that sevei^ of his forefathers, in that 
long series, have degenerated into honour and virtue." 

" They must esteem learning very much, when they see its profetisors 
used with such little ceremony." 

" Some lead' a life" unblamable' and just, 
Their own dear vii-tue" their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin', or if' — as all' offend — 
Some trivial slips" their daily walk attend, 
The poor' are near at hand", the charge' is small, 
A slight' gratuity" atones' for all." 
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NEW LIST FOR 1852. 

The "whole Series, comprising 105 volumes, will be succeeded by other interesting 
and useful works more especially intended for Public Instruction, written by 
learned and efficient masters in the several branches of Education. 

1. Rudimentary Chemistry, by Professor Fownes, F.R.S., &c. 3rd edition, 

and on Agricultural Chemistry, for the use of Farmers . It. 

2. ' Natural Philosophy, by Charles* Tomlinson, 2nd edition . It. 

3. Geology, by Lieut.-Col. Portlock, F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 2nd edit. U.6<?. 

4. I Mineralogy, by D. Varley, vol. i. 2nd edition . . .It. 
6. ' vol.li. „ ... It. 

6. ■ Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson, 2nd edition . . .It. 

7. ., Electricity, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S.,&c. 2nd edit., 

with the important addition of the Cavendish Papers . IsSd. 

8. , liagnetism: an Exposition of the General Principles of 

Magnetical Science, by Sir W. Snow Harris, vol. i. . . It. 

9. vol. ii. . Iff. 
10. voLiii. .lff.6J. 

11. . History, Progress, and Present State of the Electric Telegraph 

in its several applications, by Edward Highton, C. £. . Iff. 

12. ■ ' ■ Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson, 2nd edition . . . 1*. 

13. ■ Civil Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E., vol. i. 2nd edition Iff. 

14. ■ — ■ — ' vol. ii. . . Iff. 

15. .,. vol. iii. . . Iff. 

16. Architecture (Orders), by W. H. Leeds, 2nd edition . . Iff, 

17. Ditto, (Styles — theii several examples,) by T. Bury, Architect Iff. 

18. ■ Principles of Design inATchitecture,byE.L.Garbett, Arc*, v.i. Iff. 

19. '• ■ voL IL Iff. 

20. Perspective, by G. Pyne, Artist, vol. i. 3rd edition . , Iff. 

21. • ■ vol. it „ . . .Iff. 

22. Art of Building, by E. Dobson, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E. . Iff. 

23. -! _— Brick-making, Tile-making, by the same, vol. i. . Iff. 

24. vol.ii. . Iff. 

25. " ' Masonry and Stone-cutting, by the same . • Iff. 

26. ■ Illustrations of the preceding, in 16 4to atlas plates . . Iff. 

27. > ' Art of Painting, or a Grammar of Colouring, by George 

Field, Esq., vol. i Iff. 

28. vol. ii Iff. 

29. Draining Districts and Lands, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. Iff. 

30. ' Draining and Sewage of Towns and Buildings, by 

the same Iff. 

31. Well-iinking and Boring, by J. G. Swindell, Archi- 

tect, 2nd edition, revised by G. R. Bnmell, G.E. « « la 
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32. Rudimentary Art of Use of Instruments (generally), by J. F. Heather, 

^ M. A, of the Royal Mil. Acad., Woolwich, 2nd edit. • U. 

33. .....p....^— — « Constructing Cranes for the Erection of Buildings 

and for Hoisting Goods, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.1. • • U 

34. -_— Treatise on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner. {Written 

tpeeUat^for this Rudimentary Series.) . . . . liSi 

35. , Art of Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, by 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B., RE., &c. &c. • U, 
3G. ..—i...— - Dictionary of Terms used by Architects, Builders, Chnl and 

Mechanical Engineers, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-bnUden, 
&c Tol. i. 1& 

37. ■ voLii m m U. 

38. I YoLiiL Ui 

39. I vol. iy. • • • U. 

40. ...« Art of Painting on Glass, or Glass-Staining, by Dr. M. A. 

Gessert, with an Appendix on the Art of Enamelling, &e. Is, 

41. ■, Essay on the Art of Painting on Glass, by E. 0. Evomberg Is, 

42. . Treatise on Cottage Building ; and some new Hints for Inu 

proving Dwellings, by C. B. Allen, Architect • • .It. 

43. i......».i«— — — ^— Tubular, Girder Bridges, and others, more par- 

ticularly describing the Britannia and Conway Bxidgesy 
with the Experiments made to determine their form, 
strength, and efficiency, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. • •Is, 

44. » Foundations and Concrete Works, by E. Dobson, 

C.E Ifc 

45. m, limes. Cements, Mortars, Concrete, Mastics, 

Plastering, &c., by Geo. R. Bumell, C£. . . • ]a 

46. '■ the Art of Constructing and Repairing Common 

Roads, by H. Law, CJS 1«, 

47. ,» the History, Construction, and Dlumination 

of Lighthouses, by Alan Sterenson, LL.B., F.R.S.E., 
M.In8t.C.E TOLL 1a 

48. ....._.-»— -^—.« Ditto, Continuation of the same subject, toI. ii. U: 
49. — wL iiL la. 

50, I. the Law of Contracts for Works and Services, by 

David Gibbons, Esq. ]«, 

51, ■■ Naval Architecture, the Elementary Principles of 

the Sdenee, by J. Peake, H. M. Naval Architect . . 1«, 

52, ■ the Practical Principles of Ditto, forming a 2nd 

and a 3rd volume, to complete the work, voL L • • la, 
63, .1 vol. ii. • .la, 

54. — Masting, Mast-making, and Riggprng of Ships . la. 

55. ■■ Navigation : the Sailor's Sea-Book ; in two 

Parts : i. How to keep the log and work it off. u. On 
finding the latitude and longitude. By James Green- 
wood, Esq., B. A.— With Directions f<Mr Great Circle 
Sailing; an Essay on the Law of Storms and Variable 
Winds; and an Explanation of Terms nsed in Ship- 
BaUding, with coloured illustrations of Flags, vol. L . Ic 
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56. Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation, &c, vol. ii It. 

57. — — — ^— — . the Principles of the Art of Warming and Ven- 
tilating Domestie and Public BuildingSi Mines, Light- 
houses, Ships, &c., by Chas. Tomlinson, vol. i. . . It. 

58. ' vol. ii. • 1«. 
69. Steam Boilers, their Ck>nstrttction and Practical 

Management, by Robert Armstrong, C.£. . • • !«. 
^ 60. —————— Land and Engineering Surveying, for the use 

of Schools and Private Students; for Practical Land 
Surveyors, and Engineers, by T. Baker, C.E., vol. i. • Is, 

61. —---------^-.—-^— -——-—---------.---——--—--— —— voLii, . If. 

62. Introductory Sketches of Railway Details, by R. M. 

Stephenson, C.E Is, 

63. Treatise on the Construction of Agricultural Buildings of every 

description, by G. H. Andrews, Agricultural Engineer • !#• 

64. —- ^— — on Motive Powers, and the Machinery of the 

Steading, by G. H. Andrews, AJB !«• 

65. — — — — on Agricultural Field Engines, Mi^chines, and Im- 
plements, by the same . It, 

66. -—-—-———— on Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, and the Value of 

different Lands, by Prof. Donaldson, Government Land 
Drainage Surveyor It. 

67. ' on Clock and Watch-making, and on Church Clocks, 

vrith illustrations, by E. B. Denison, M. A., voLi. • . It. 

68. vol. ii. . . lf» 

69. ■ _ and Practical Treatise on Music, with plates of examples, 

by C. C. Spencer, Professor of Music, voL L • . .It. 

70. . : voLii. . . .1*. 

71. ■ ■ Instruction for Playing the Piano-Forte, by the same . . It. 

72. -_— Treatise (A Manual of the Mollusca) on Recent Fossil 

Shells, by S. P. Woodward, Assoc, of the Linnaean Soc. . Is. 

73. -.—------—-—----------—-------—---—--——. Illustrations to Do. It. 

74. " ■ — • voL ii. of the same . 1*. 

75. —------.—------—---——---------—---—----— Illustrations . . It. 

*^!^ Coloured after nature, price 10s, ^d. each series, 

76. ...I.— _ Treatise on Descriptive Geometry, with the Theory of Sha- 
dows and of Perspective, from ike French of G. Monge, by 
J. F. Heather, M.A. It. 

77. i M l Descriptive Geometry: Dlustratious to the same, 

in 14 plates, atlas 4to 1«. 

78. -.—————— Steam as applied to General Purposes and Loco* 

motive Engines, by J. Sewell, C.E. • . vol. i. . Is, 

79. I ■ Locomotive Engines only, by the same, voL iL • U. 
79* . Supplementary volume to the above, illustrative 

of the Origin, Grovrth, and rapid Devdopments of the 
Loeomotive. Engine • It. 

80. ———->—— Maifaie Engines, particularly in reference to H.M. 

i Steam Navy, by B. Murray, C.E. . • toLL It. 

81. ■ Dttto, ind on the Serew, ftc, by the aamft^n^V.^ \a« 
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82. Bjidimentary Treatise on the Power of Water, as applied to drive Floor- 

Mills, and to give Motion to Turbines and other Hydro* 
static Engines, by Jos. Glynn, F.R.S.» C.E. • 

83. —..— Book-Keeping and Commercial Phraseology, by James 

Haddon, M. A., King's College, London • . • . • 

MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

84. » and Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, with a full Explana- 

tion of the Theory, and numerous Examples for Practice 
and for Self-Examination, by J. R. Young, late Prof, of 
Mathematics, Belfast Coll. : with the Answers at the end ] 
35, ■ Equational Arithmetic, applied to Questions of Interest, An- 
nuities, and General Commerce : also Formulae for the So- 
lution of all ordinary Calculations by a simple Equation, 
by W. Hipsley, of HuU 

86. • Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools and Self-Instruc- 

tion, Tol. i. by James Haddon, M.A., King's ColL, London 

87. ■ ' vol. ii. by the same • • • • • • 

88. ■ " ■ Principles of Geometry; the application of Logic to Geomei- 

trical Reasoning, based on the text of Euclid| Books 
1, 2, 3. By Henry Law, C. E., vol. L • 

89. -——----————— vol. ii., by the same ; 4th, 5th, 6th, 

Ilth and 1 2th Books of Euclid, with UlustratiTe Notes, 
and a practical application of the various Theoremt • 

90. _.i_ Analytical Geometry, by James Hann, Professor, King's ColL 

91. I Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, by the same . . ■ • 

92. ■ Spherical Trigonometry, by the same • 

^ 93. ......-.._ Elements and Practice of Mensuration and Geodesy, by T. 

Baker, C. E. . 

94. .^.......i— Treatise on Logarithms, vol. i. by Henry Law, C. E. . 

95. Tables for facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonometri- 
cal, and Logarithmic Calculations, vol. ii. by the same • 

96. ■ and Elementary Treatise on Popular Astronomy, by the Rer. 

Robert Main, of Her Majesty's Observatory, Greenwich . - 

97. .__. — Principles and Practice of Statics and Dynamics, by T. 

Baker, C.E • . 

98. .. Elements of Mechanism, elucidating the Principles developed 

by the Science of Mechanics for the elementary and prac- 
tical Construction of Machines, for the use of Schools and 
the Student in Mechanical Engineering, by T. Baker, C.E. 

98*. ■■ i ■ with Practical Machines, by the same 

99. The Theory and Practice of Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, bj 

H. J. Jeans, Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, vol. i. , 

100. ■■ ■ vol. ii. . 

Thete Tolumu describe the use of the ' Nautical Almanac/ bf meana of an inveatl. 
gation of Uie eonstraction of tome of the Tablet contained therein: thej aiUm 
contain nomeroua eaiy Examples,— Rules at length for finding the latitude and 
longitude and yariation of the compass^ and also their investigation,— thw 
rendering it complete, without reference to any other work on the subject. 

101* Rudimentary Differential Calculus, in which the Principles are clearly 

elucidated, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F. R. A. S. . 
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102. Rudimentarx Integral Calculus, in which tht Prindplei are alBo dearly 

eluddatedy by Homersham Cox, M. A. of Cambridge . U, 

103. ■ Collection of Example! of the Integral Calculus, toI. L by 

James Hann, Professor, King's College • • • U. 

104. ------—-------------——. the Differential Calculus, voL ii. 

by J. Haddon, M. A., King's College • . • , U, 

105. — -i— «— — — and First Mnemonical Lessons in Algebra, Geometry, and 

Trigonometry, by the Rev. Thoi. Penyngton Kirkman, 

M. A., Rector of Croft-with-Sonthworth, Lancashire . lt,6d. 

Tbh Tolnme, which contains more than the uaual number of pages, is an excellent 
aecompaaiment to the Si preceding worki. 



NEW SERIES OF ^ LONDON.' 

A new Series at 1«. each, developing in Ten Sectional Divisions^ 
for the conyenience of the Industrial Classes, 

THB MBTROPOLIS OF THB BRITISH BMPIRB 
AND ITS NBIOHBOURHOOD^ 

Described and elucidated by an Exposition of its History and Antiquities : 

INCLUDIKO 

The History of the Corporation of the ancient City of London — its Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce — its Architecture, Cluh-Houses, Docks, Picture Galleries, Scientific 
Institutions and Public Libraries, Astronomical Observatories in and near London, 
and other interesting and useful information, amply described and illustrated. 

The following opinion of the whole combined as a volume has been expressed 

by a periodical of the highest standard, devoted to literature and the arts : 

"A volume of nearly a thonsand doeely printed pages descriptiTe of everything that can 
interett the stranger or the resident, profusely embellished with more than two hundred care- 
fully executed wood-cuts of the principal points of interest in its thoroughfares, and a newly 
constructed Map by Mr. Lowry, cannot be otherwise than acceptable to tiie mass of risitors 
to the Metropolis at the present time. When we add that all this is produced at an exceedingly 
moderate cost, we cannot but feel that Mr. Weale's work was suggested by higher than mere 
trade notions,— by a wish, in fact, to be serriceable to all who wanted such serrices. Throughout 
we trace a careful desire to be accurate and a fireedom from a mere common-place laudation of 
certain pet places which are stereotyped for pralle, such as the view from Richmond Hill and 
other localities. With such a book as this none but the hypercritical could be dissatisfied. 
In going over so large a field, and the rast amount of pains taken, the insignificance of a few 
slips of the pen render them veniaL We cannot but feel the superiority of a work of this kind 
to some more ambitious hand-books, which are made up by a paste-and-scissors process, with an 
abundance of quotations from old books, containing mere nominal allusions to places and things, 
void of aU interest but that which the philosophical inquirer may need in noting the misdirected 
ii^ennity of the compiler. Mr. Weale*s book takes a higher position than these, and he is justly 
entitled to higher reward* His volume is a sensible and useful gmAe,"— -Art-Union JownuUf 
Sept, 1851. 

1. London. — Section i. The Physical Geography of the Basin of the Thames 

— II. Climate — iii. Geology — iv. Naturtd History — v. Statistics — 
Spirit of the Public Journals — 'Times' Printing-press — ^vr. Legislation 
and Government, Municipal Arrangements, Police, Postal Arrange- 
ments—Banking — Assurance Offices — Export and Import Duties. 
nroo<i-curf of < Times' Machine It. 

2. ■ Architecture— Remarks on its History— t^<t ?ltro^K^-^t^B$A. 
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Church — Wettminiter Abhey — St. Stephen's Chapel — St. Pinl'i ^ 
Churches, including those by Sir C. Wren, Inigo Jones, Sir W. Chtm- 
bers, &c. 30 wood-cuts, interior and exterior of Churches • . U 

8. London. — Somerset House — St. Paul's before the fire— Almshouses— •ArtSi 

Manufactures, and Trades— Tables of Life Assurance Companies, ^th 
the Rates of Premiums— Asylunis~*the Bank of England— Baths and 
Washhouses— -Buildings for the Labouring Classes— Breweries— - 
Bridges — Canals->Cemetery Companies— <^Iub-Houses. 27 wood-^uii U 

4. ■' Club-Houses— Churches— Colleges— an elaborate account of 
the Priyileges and Constitution of the City of London, a special article 
— Customs, Custom House, Docks, and Port of London — ^Royal Dock- 
yards, with plans — Ducal Residences — ^the Electric Telegraph — ^Educa- 
tion — Engineering Workshops— the Royal Exchanges, Coal and Com 
Exchanges — Coffee Houses, &c. 30 wood^euts of Club Houses, the 
Docks, and the three Royal Exchanges, plans and elevations • • 1«. 

5. ■ Galleries of Pictures. — Succinct account of all the Pictures, with 
the names of the Masters, in the Galleries and Collections of Lord Ash- 
burton — Barbers' Hall, City— Bridewell Hospital — Thomaa Baring, 
Esq., M.P. — the Society of British Artists— British Institution— British 
Museum— the Duke of Buccleuch— -Chelsea Hospital — the Duke of 
Devonshire— G. Tomline, Esq., M.P.— Dulwich College — the Earl of 
Ellesmere — the Foundling Hospital — School of Design— Greenwich 
Hospital — ^Vernon Gsllery- Grosvenor Gallery — Guildhall-^Hampton 
Court— T. Holford, Esq.— H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P.— St. James's Palace 
— H. A. J. Munro, Esq. — Kensington Palace — the Marquis of Lans- 
downe — the National Gallery— National Institution— the Duke of 
Northumberland — Lord Overstone — Mr. Sheepshanks — Lord Garvagh 
— Earl de Grey — Lord Normanton— Sir Robert Peel— the Queen'a 
Gallery, Buckingham Palace— Samuel Rogers, Esq.— Royal Academy 
— Society of Arts— the Duke of Sutherland — ^Lord Ward-— the Marquia 
of Hertford— the Duke of Wellington— Whitehall Chapel— Windsor 
Castle, &c. 13 vfood'Cuis • 1#. 

6. ' Gas Works and Gas-hghting in London — Gardens, Conser- 

vatories, Parks, &c. around London, with an account of their for- 
mation and contents. 21 wood^utt of the principal Conservatories, 
Gardens, &c It. 

7. __ Halls, Hospitals, Inns of Court — Jewish Synagogues — Schools, 

Learned Societies, Museums, and Public Libraries— Lunatic Asylums 
— Markets — Mercantile Marine — ^the Mint — Music, Opera, Oratorio 

— Musical Societies, &c. 17 wood^cutt It. 

8. .....—.— Observatories in London and its Vicinity — Observatories and 

Astronomical Instruments in use at Cambridge and Oxford, with 20 
wood-cuts of interior and exterior of Observatories, and of Astronomical 
Instruments It. 

9. " Patent Inventions in England — Public and Private Buildings 

of London, criticisms on the taste and construction of them— Houses 

of Parliament — Prisons, &c. 16 wood-euts It. 

10 — . Railway Stations in London — Sewers — Statuary — Steam Navi- 
gation on the Thames— The Works of the Thames Tunnel— Water- 
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Supply to the Metropolis — Excursion to Windsor, with views and 
plans ; plans of the Stablesy &c.-»The Two Universities of Cambridge 
and Oidford, with views and plans of the Colleges ; and an Index and 
Directory. 25 wood-euti !,# . 

%* The following gentlemen were contributors to the preceding : 

P. P. Baly, Esq. C.E. George Hatcher, Esq. C.E. William Pole, Esq. 

G. R. Bumell, Esq. C.E. Edward Kemp, Esq. George Pyne, Esq. 

M. H. Breslaa, Esq. Henry Law, Esq. C.E. Charles Tomlinson, Esq. 

Hyde Clarke, Esq. C.E. W. H. Leeds, Esq. W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. 

E. L. Garbett, Esq. Architect. Rer. Robert Main, LL.D. Actuary. 

J. Harris, Esq. C.E. H. Mogford, Esq. 



NEMT SERIES OF EDUCATIONALi STORKS; 

OR 

Volumes intended for Public Instruction and for Reference : 

To he published in the course of 1852. 

The public favour with which the Rudimentary Works on scientific subjects have 
been recelTcd induces the Publisher to commence a New Series, somewhat different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. The 
Dictionaries of the Modern Languages are arranged for facility of reference, 
so that the English traveller on the Continent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with the respective languages. They will also be found of essential 
service for the desk in the merchant's office and the counting-house, and more 
particularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. 

The want of small and concise Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long been 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires a 
book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is the 
first attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of the Greek 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historical writers. The extensive 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amongst 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of the 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
vrill be found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for without 
a knowledge of the principles of the English constitution, and of those events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it is impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national welfare, 
or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; and 
this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective franchise 
may be extended and the system of government become more under the influence 
of public opinion. 

T^e scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked^ asid ^ 
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oompariion of the text with the examinatioiis for degrees, giTen'at tiie end of tte 
second Tolnme of the History, will show their applictbility to the come cC 
hiitoric stady pursued in the Universities of Cambridge and London. 

1. Outlines of the History of England, with special reference to the 

origin and progress of the English Constltntioo, by Wol Dong^ 
Hamilton, of University College, vrith iUnstrations • . • • U 

2. » Continuation, bringiBg the His- 
tory down to a recent period U, 

%* Thii historj is designed to commnnieate, in an tccenible forai, a kMnHedft ef tti 
most eMe&tial portiooi of the great works on the English ConstitatioB, and to fbimi 
text-book for the vse of Colleges and the higher classes in Schools. 

3. View of the Hibto&t or GuEcn, in connection vrith the rise of the arts 

and civilization in Europe, by W. D. Hamilton, of University College . U 

*' To Greece we owe the Arts and Sciences, but to Rome our knowledge of diem." 

4. HiSTO&T OF Roiin, considered in relation to its social and political 

changes, and their influence on the civilization of Modem Europe, 
designed for the use of Colleges and Schools, by the same • . U 

5. A Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Literature, Science, and 

Art, from the earliest time to 1850, by Edward Law, voL L . . U 
6. voL iL . . U 

7. Grammar of the Eng^h Language, for use in Schools and for Prtvate 

Instniction . • • . It, 

8. Dictionary of the English Language, comprehensive and concise • . U. 

9. Grammar of the Greek Language, by H. C. Hamiltoa • , . . It. 

10. Dictionary of the Greek and English Languages, vol. i. by H. R. Hamilton U. 

11. , voL iL by the same . It. 

12. ■ English and Greek Languages, vol. iiL by the same . It. 

13. Grammar of the Latin Language, by H. C. Hamilton . . . .It. 

14. Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages, vol. i. by H. R. Hamilton It, 

15. — -— — — — , vol. ii. by the same . It. 

16. . English and Latin Languages, vol. iiL by the same . Is, 

17. Grammar of the Itench Language It. 

18. Dictionary of the French and English Languages, vol. i. by D. Vailey . Is. 

19. -— — — English and French Languages, vol. ii. by the same . It. 

20. Grammar of the Italian Language, by Alfred Elwes,Professdr of Languages It. 

21. Dictionary of the Italian, English, and French Languages, v. L by the same It. 
22, English, Italian, and French Languages, v. ii. by the same It, 

23. French, Italian, and English Langnages, v. iii.bythesame It. 

24. Grammar of the Spanish Language,, by the same It. 

25. Dictionary of the Spanish and English Langnages, voL L by the same • It. 

26. ' ■ English and Spanish Languages, voL ii. by the same • 1«. 

27. Grammar of the German Language, by G. L. Strausz, (Ph. Dr.) • . U • 

28. Dictionary of the English, German, and French Languages, voL i by 

Nicolas Esterhazy S. A. Hamilton .If. 

29. ■ ■ ■ German, English, and French Langnages, vol. 12. by 

the same Ij,, 

30. — French, English, and German Languages, vol, iiL by 
the same *••••• li. 

JOHN WE ALB, 69, HIGH HOLBOB», I^ISDOI^. 
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PART I.— PURE MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPTER I.— Arithmbtic. 

Sbct. 

1. Definitions and Notation. 

2. Addition of Whole Numbers. 
8. Subtraction of Whole Numbers. 

4. Multiplication of Whole Numbers. 

5. Division of Whole Numbers. — Proof of 

the first Four Eules of Arithmetic. 

6. Vulgar Fractions.— Eeduction of Vul- 

gar Fractions. — Addition and Sub- 
traction of Vulgar Fractions. — Mul- 
tiplication and Division of Vulgar 
Fractions. 

7. Decimal Fractions. — Reduction of 

Decimals. — Addition and Subtrac- 
tion of Decimals. '— Multiplication 
and Diyision of Decimals. 

8. Complex Fractions used in the Arts 

and Commerce. — Reduction. — Addi- 
tion. — Sub1(action and Multiplica- 
tion. — Division. — Duodecimals. 

9. Powers and Roots. — Evolution. 

10. Proportion. — Rnla of Three.— •Dete^ 

mination of Ratios. 

11. Logarithmic Arithmetic. — Use of the 

Tables. — Multiplication and Division 
by Logarithms. — Proportion, or the 
Rule of Three, by Logarithms. — 
Evolution and Involution by Log- 
arithms. 

12. Properties of Numbers. 

CHAPTER II.—ALaKBRA. 

1. Definitions and Notation. 

2. Addition and Subtraction. 
8. Multiplication. 

4. Division. 

5. Involution. 

6. Svolution. 

7. Surds. — Reduction. — Addition, Sub- 

traction, and Multiplication. — Di- 
vision, Involution, and Evolution. 

8. Simple Equations. — Extermination. — 

Bolutwn of General Problems. 



Sect. 
9. Quadratic Equations. 

10. Equations in General. 

11. Progression. — Arithmetical Progres- 

sion. — Geometrical Progression. 

12. Fractional and Negative Exponents. 

13. Logarithms. 

14. Computation of Formulae. 

CHAPTER III.— Geometbt. 

1. Definitions. 

2. Of Angles, and Right Lines, and their 

Rectangles. 

3. Of Triangles. 

4. Of Quadrilaterals and Polygons. 

5. Of the Circle, and Inscribed and Gi^ 

cnmscribed Figures. 

6. Of Planes and Solids. 

7. Practical Geometry. 



CHAPTER IV.— Mensujultiof. 

1. Weights and Measures. — 1. Measures 
of Length. — 2, Measures of Surfiice. 
-^3. Measures of Solidity and Ca- 
pacity. — 4. Measures cf Weight — 
5. Angular Measure. — 6. Measure d 
Time. — Comparison of English and 
French Weights and Measures. 

Mensuration of Superficies. 

Mensuration of Solids. 
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CHAPTER v.— Trigokometrt. 



1. Definitions and Trigonometrical For- 

mulae. 

2. Trigonometrical Tables. 
8. C^end PropositioiM. 

4. Solution of the Cases of Plane Trian- 

gles. — Right-angled Plane Triangles. 

5. On the application of Trigonometry 

to Measuring Heights and Distances. 
— Determination of Heights and 
Distances by Approximate Mechani- 
cal Methods. 
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CHAFTEB VL—CoHio Seohoits. 

.. Dcfinitioiif. 

L Propertief of the Ellipse. — Problema 
rdating to the Ellipee. 

I, Properties of the Hyperbola. — Pro- 
blems relating to the Hyperbola. 

. Properties of the Parabola. — ^Problems 
relating to the Parabola. 



CHAPTEB VII.— Pbopibtikb or 

' OUBYES. 
SacT. 

1. Definitioiif. 

2. The Conchoid. 

3. The CissoicL 

4. The Cycloid and Epicycloid. 

5. The Qnadratrix. 

6. The Catenary.— Tables of Eolations 

of Catenarian Curres. 
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lAPTEB I. — MEonANics in Genebal. 

CHAPTER II.~Statics. 

. Statical Equilibrium. 

. Center of Gravity. 

. General application of the Principles 
of Statics to the Equilibrium of 
Structures. — Equilibrium of Piers 
or Abutments. — Pressure 'of Earth 
against Walls. — Thickness of Walls. 
— Equilibrium of Polygons. — Sta- 
bility of Arches. — Equilibrium of 
Suspension Bridges. 

CHAPTEB III.— Dtkamios. 

. Qeneral Definitions. 

. On the General Laws of Uniform and 
Variable Motion. — Motion uniformly 
Accelerated. — Motion of Bodies im- 
der the Action of Gravity. — Motion 
over a fixed Pulley. — Motion on 
Inclined Planes. 

. Motions about a fixed Center, or Axis. 
— Centers of OsdUataon and Per- 
cussion. — Simple and Compound 
Pendulums. - Center of Gyration, 
and the Principles of Botation. — 
Central Forces. — Inqniries connected 
with Botation and Central Forces. 

. Peieassion or Collision of Bodies in 
Motion. 

. On the Mechanical Powers. — Levers. 
— Wheel and Axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined Phine. — ^Wedge and Screw. 



CHAPTER IV.— Hydrostatics. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. Pressure and Equilibrium of Non- 

elastic Fluids. 

3. Floating Bodies. 

4. Specific Ghravities. 

5. On Capillary Attraction. 

CHAPTEB v.— HYDR0DTKAHIC3. 

1.* Motion and Effinence of Liquids. 

2. Motion of Water in Conduit Pipes 

and Open Canals, over Weirs, &o. — 
Velocities of Bivers. 

3. Contrivances to Measure the Velocity 

of Burning Waters. 

CHAPTEB VL— Phbumamos. 

1. Weight and Equilibrimn of Air and 

Elastic Fluids. 

2. Machines for Baising Water by the 

Pressure of the Atmosphere. 

3. Force of the Wind. 

CHAPTEB VIL— MEOHAinoAL Agents. 

1. Water as a Mechanical Agent 

2. Air as a Mechanical Agent — Cou- 

lomb's Experiments. 
8. Mechanical Agents depending npon 
Heat The Steam Engine. — Table 
of Pressure and Temperature of 
Steam. — General Description of the 
Mode of Action of the Steam Engine. 
— Theory of the Steam Engine^— 
Bescriptien sf the various kuida of 
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Engines, and the Formulae for calcu- 
lating their Power. — Practical appli- 
cation of the foregoing Formulae. 
4. Animal Strength as a MechanicalAgent 



CHAPTER VIIL— Strehoth 
Materials. 



OP 



1. Eesults of Experiments, and Principles 

upon which they should be practically 
applied. 

2. Strength of Materials to Resist Tensile 

and Crushing Strains. — Strength of 
Columns. 



Sect. 

3. Elasticity and Elongation of Bodia 

subjected to a Cnuhing or TensQt 
Strain. 

4. On the Strength of tf aterials rabjectel 

to a TFanBTerse Strain. — Lougi' 
tadinal form of Beam of nnifbia 
Strength. — Transverse Strength d 
other Materials than Cast Lran.— 
The Strength of Beams according to 
the manner in which the Load ii 
distributed. 

5. Elasticity of Bodies subjected to a 

Transverse Strain. 

6. Strength of Materials to resist Torsira. 
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Table of Logarithmic BifFerencea. 

Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

Tablo of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, &c. 

Table of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Decimals. 

Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 

A Table of the Diameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles and also the 

sides of Equal Squares. 
Table of the Relations of the Arc, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, in th«| 

Catennry. 
Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 
Table of Specific Gravities. 

Table of Weight of Materials frequently employed in Construction. 
Principles of Chronometers. 
Select Mechanical Expedients. 

Observations on the Effect of Old London Bridge on the Tidei, &c. 
Professor Parish on Isometrical Perspective. 



Supplementary to the Budimentary Series of 105 Volmnes. 

Mb. Wealb has to announce a very important addition to his useful and practical 
series of volumes ; viz., " The Pbaotiob op EMBANKiNa Lakm prom the Sba, 
treated as a means of profitable Employment of Capital; with Examples and Particuhui 
of actual Embankments, and also practical Kemarks on the Bepair of Old Sea Walls ' 
by John WioaiKB, F.Q.S. — Double Volume, Price 2*. 
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